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PERSECUTIONS  OF  POPERY. 


VII.  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

After  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain  had  suspended 
hostilities  between  the  two  religious  parties  in  France, 
Admiral  Coligny,  the  illustrious  head  of  the  Pro- 
testants, whose  residence  at  Chatillon  had  been  plun- 
dered and  burnt  during  the  war  by  Catherine’s 
command,  retired  to  La  Rochelle,  where  the  queen 
of  Navarre  had  fixed  her  abode.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  Protestants,  the  Admiral  entertained  vague  ap- 
prehensions that  Catherine  was  brooding  over  some 
sinister  project,  and  that  the  moment  was  drawing 
near  when  the  promises  which  she  had  made  to  Alba 
during  the  interview  at  Bayonne  were  to  be  fulfilled. 
Like  all  great  calamities,  the  massacre  had  been  long 
foretold.  Among  the  Protestants  it  was  a generally 
received  notion  that  their  blood  was  to  be  spilt  for 
the  security  of  Catherine ; but  when,  where,  and  by 
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whom — on  these  points  they  were  not  agreed.  From 
a few  words  dropped  by  Medicis  at  Bayonne  before 
the  young  son  of  Jeanne  d’Albret,  who  had  faithfully 
treasured  them  up  in  his  memory,  and  afterwards 
repeated  them  with  the  natural  indiscretion  of  boy- 
hood, which  perhaps  delayed  their  accomplishment, 
some  judged  that  the  meeting  of  the  States,  which 
was  at  hand,  might  be  made  the  occasion  for  this 
crime.  All  of  them,  like  men  whose  lives  are  pro- 
mised to  the  murderer,  were  filled  with  painful 
alarm.  Those  of  the  capital  jealously  watched  all 
Catherine’s  movements,  followed  her  to  church,  into 
the  gardens  of  her  palace,  in  her  walks,  and  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  Observatory,  whither  she  repaired 
at  night,  without  guard,  without  parade,  attended 
only  by  an  astrologer,  who  walked  by  her  in  silence, 
lighting  her  mysterious  flight  with  a torch,  the  dull 
or  brilliant  glare  of  which  assisted  her  by  the  way  to 
dive  into  futurity. 

It  was  not  the  Protestants  of  the  capital  alone 
who  kept  their  eyes  anxiously  fixed  on  the  queen- 
mother;  at  Meaux,  Mines,  La  Rochelle,  Lyons,  at 
every  town  to  which  the  Reformation  had  penetrated  ; 
at  Geneva,  and  in  the  foreign  States  with  whose 
dominant  religion  she  had  intermeddled,  public  atten- 
tion was  fixed  on  this  woman,  who  had  changed  the 
face  of  one  of  the  two  most  powerful  monarchies  in 
Europe.  Every  body  was  curious  to  learn  what  she 
was  doing,  what  she  said,  and  what  she  thought. 

All  at  once  a rumour  arose  that,  jealous  of  the 
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greatness  of  Philip  IL,  Catherine  had  resolved  to 
wrest  from  him  those  once  flourishing  provinces  of 
Flanders  which  Alba  had  filled  with  scaffolds,  and 
to  unite  them  with  France,  or  give  them  to  the 
young  duke  of  Anjou,  who  began  to  tire  of  his  ob- 
scurity. It  was  even  alleged  that  the  plan  was 
agreeable  to  Charles,  who  hoped  to  find  in  this 
foreign  war  a pretext  for  throwing  off  the  leading- 
strings  in  which  he  was  kept  by  his  mother  ; and  that 
the  king,  in  concert  with  Catherine,  had  selected 
Coligny,  the  most  renowned  captain  in  the  realm, 
for  this  expedition.  The  Protestants,  intoxicated  by 
the  delusive  hopes  which  this  prospect  presented, 
looked  forward  to  the  expedition,  which  a com- 
mander of  their  own  party  was  to  direct,  as  the 
termination  of  religious  and  civil  animosities,  as  the 
dawn  of  a new  era  promised  after  the  conquest 
of  Flanders  to  men  who  passionately  loved  their 
country. 

On  the  mere  rumour  of  a war,  the  Protestants 
thronged  around  her  who  held  in  her  hands  the  de- 
tinies  of  France.  Suddenly  transformed  into  the 
most  assiduous  of  courtiers,  the  Hugonots  filled  all 
the  saloons  of  her  palace,  believed  all  her  flattering 
expressions,  and  swelled  her  train  when  she  appeared 
in  public.  Emboldened  by  the  marks  of  favour 
shown  to  their  brethren  in  Paris,  the  Protestants  of 
other  great  cities  ventured  upon  a more  open  per- 
formance of  their  religious  exercises.  The  populace, 
however,  not  comprehending  the  versatile  policy  of 
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the  queen- mother,  at  first  annoyed  them  at  their 
meetings,  and  presently  attacked  them  there  and  in 
the  streets.  Nimes,  Orleans,  Lyons,  Meaux,  Rouen, 
and  many  other  towns  were  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  theatre  of  violent  disturbances,  in  which 
heretic  blood  was  profusely  spilt.  The  magistrates 
were  either  too  weak  or  too  wicked  to  prevent  these 
sanguinary  scenes,  which  some  of  them  even  insti- 
gated and  directed. 

Astonished  at  the  continuance  of  this  persecution 
after  that  of  the  government  had  ceased,  the  Pro- 
testants sent  deputies  to  lay  their  complaints  before 
the  queen.  They  were  most  graciously  received. 
The  account  of  this  interview  given  by  a contem- 
porary Latin  historian  is  highly  dramatic. 

They  complained  that  the  Catholics  had  com- 
mitted atrocious  outrages  upon  the  Protestants  at 
Rouen  and  in  other  cities  of  the  kingdom  — They 
shall  be  punished. 

A marshal  of  France,  charged  with  the  vengeance 
of  the  queen-mother,  is  despatched  to  Rouen,  and 
three  hundred  Catholics  lose  their  heads  on  the 
scaffold. 

Why,  ask  the  deputies,  may  not  the  young  prince 
of  Navarre  choose  himself  a governor  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  Guyenne  ? Villars,  whom  king  Charles 
has  appointed,  a man  of  a restless  and  boisterous 
disposition,  disturbs  that  unhappy  province,  which 
will  soon  be  a prey  to  anarchy  — Villars  shall  be 
recalled. 
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On  the  very  next  day  the  order  of  recall  is  signed 
and  sent  off. 

Jeanne  d’Albret,  add  the  deputies,  has  charged 
them  to  enforce  her  claims  to  the  county  of  Armag- 
nac — Let  her  be  invested  with  it. 

And  Catherine  is  obeyed. 

A pyramid  has  been  erected  in  Paris  on  the  ruins 
of  the  house  of  a Protestant,  who  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  mob ; and  on  those  ruins  an  insulting  in- 
scription to  the  religion  of  a hundred  thousand 
French  meets  the  eye — That  pyramid  shall  be  demo- 
lished. 

Workmen,  provided  with  tools,  proceed  to  the 
condemned  monument,  but  the  populace,  who  suffer 
themselves  to  be  robbed  of  one  of  their  liberties 
without  uttering  a word,  will  not  suffer  a hand  to 
be  laid  on  the  pile  raised  to  commemorate  their 
sanguinary  ferocity.  They  attack  the  officers  of  the 
authorities,  who  are  obliged  to  run  and  hide  them- 
selves from  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  An  old  mar- 
shal next  sent  is  insulted  and  covered  with  mud. 
The  government  paused  : the  Protestants  were  satis- 
fied ; it  is  said  that  blood.  Catholic  blood,  had  flowed 
— a melancholy  atonement  for  the  scenes  in  Rouen  ! 

In  this  interview  the  queen-mother  had  not  once 
mentioned  the  name  of  Coligny,  and  the  deputies 
were  too  guarded  to  be  the  first  to  obtrude  it.  They 
would  probably  have  quitted  the  court  without  its 
being  uttered  by  them  or  by  Catherine,  had  not 
Charles,  either  less  dissembling  or  more  impatient, 
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himself  turned  the  conversation  to  the  Admiral.  It 
was  now  necessary  to  explain.  The  queen  performed 
that  task,  but  with  the  artful  reserve  in  w^hich  she 
was  so  great  an  adept. 

On  leaving  the  palace,  the  Protestants  assembled. 
Each  gave  a different  interpretation  to  the  ambi- 
guous words  of  Catherine,  and,  as  if  struck  by  a 
supernatural  blindness,  each  was  ready  to  blame 
either  his  own  want  of  intelligence  or  her  half-Italian 
pronunciation  for  whatever  was  too  unintelligible  in 
her  expressions.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  wait 
till  the  deputies  could  obtain  an  audience  of  the 
king.  Charles  received  them  in  the  presence  of  his 
mother  — a point  which,  no  doubt,  she  had  insisted 
upon.  They  retired  with  the  most  cheering  hopes, 
never  suspecting  that  the  affectionate  caresses  of  the 
young  sovereign  had  been  taught  him  by  his  mother ; 
that  Charles  was  but  a puppet ; that  his  words,  his 
gestures,  his  mute  signs,  were  all  dictated  by  her. 
An  invisible  hand  seemed  to  thrust  them  into  the 
abyss. 

After  this  audience,  the  deputies  hastened  their 
departure  from  the  capital,  where  they  might  at  least 
have  gained  some  information  respecting  the  cha- 
racter of  the  young  princes ; and,  prepossessed  by 
the  favourable  reception  which  they  had  experienced, 
they  reported  to  their  constituents  their  impression 
that  the  court  had  ceased  to  be  hostile  to  either  their 
religious  principles  or  their  persons : and  this  report 
was  soon  disseminated  throughout  France. 
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This  is  said  to  have  been  the  moment  which  Cathe- 
rine chose  to  communicate  her  secret  designs  to  her 
son,  and  to  unveil  to  him  that  of  Avhich  he  could 
hitherto  have  had  but  a faint  glimpse.  She  told  him 
that  the  blood  of  the  Protestants  would  soon  be  spilt 
in  his  name,  but  without  telling  him  either  the  day 
or  the  hour,  which  she  had  not  yet  fixed,  and  which 
might  depend  on  a higher  will  than  that  of  man. 
I am  disposed  to  place  at  this  epoch  the  revelation  of 
Catherine’s  secret,  which  other  historians  date  some 
years  earlier.  But  the  very  impossibility  for  a youth 
like  Charles  to  keep  such  mysteries  locked  within 
his  own  bosom  is  a sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  an 
opinion  at  variance  with  all  contemporary  writers. 

So  much  is  certain  that,  nearly  about  this  time, 
after  a conversation  between  Charles  and  his  mother, 
that  prince  had  involuntary  shudderings  in  his  whole 
frame : that  he  incessantly  shook  his  head  like  an 
idiot ; that  he  appeared  in  public  with  wild,  haggard 
look  and  tottering  gait ; and  that  these  signs  of 
inward  agitation  and  suffering  were  considered  as  the 
consequences  of  a quarrel  between  him  and  his 
mother.  Later  accounts  attest  that,  on  the  first 
communication  made  by  Catherine,  the  blood  gushed 
from  his  nostrils,  that  he  turned  pale  and  shook  all 
over ; while  the  queen,  fixing  her  eye  stedfastly  on 
that  of  her  son,  coolly  continued  her  revelations  ; and 
then  retired,  leaving  Charles  absorbed  in  stupid 
silence — the  only  act  of  disobedience  which  she  per- 
mitted him  to  manifest.  It  is  further  related  that 
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she  returned  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the 
following  days,  each  time  changing  her  language, 
and  that,  despairing  of  gaining  her  purpose  with  her 
unfortunate  child,  by  representing  Heaven  as  a party 
in  the  quarrel  with  the  Protestants,  she  pictured 
them  as  darkly  conspiring  to  strip  royalty  of  its 
ensigns,  and  to  invest  the  Admiral  with  them ; that 
not  till  then  did  her  son  change  countenance,  break 
the  obstinate  silence  which  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained, and  signify  his  assent  to  the  Fury  who  ad- 
jured him  for  the  fourth  time  to  declare  whether  he 
would  rather  take  the  blood  of  the  Protestants  or 
let  them  take  his. 

From  that  moment  the  doom  of  the  Protestants 
was  sealed.  A barren  pity,  a still  more  barren  re- 
morse, might  enter  the  soul  of  the  sovereign  ; but  the 
decree  pronounced  by  his  mother  was  irrevocable. 
He  could  have  forgiven  them  when  he  was  told  that 
they  were  attacking  God : he  became  implacable 
when  he  was  made  to  believe  that  they  designed  to 
rob  him  of  his  crown. 

At  this  moment,  one  of  Catherine’s  familiar  tools 
entered  the  apartment  of  the  prince — a mercenary 
wretch,  bending  to  every  wind,  courting  every  valet 
in  favour,  the  docile  instrument  of  the  policy  of 
Catherine,  to  whom  he  had  given  himself  up,  body 
and  soul.  This  was  Birague,  the  chancellor,  who 
came  to  explain  to  the  prince  what  a lurking  relic 
of  modesty  would  not  permit  a mother  to  tell  her 
child.  He  came  to  relate  to  Charles  how  the  tra- 
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gedy  was  to  be  consummated,  without  staining  his 
palace  with  blood,  and  without  sacrificing  a single 
hour  of  his  usual  rest. 

When  the  projected  nuptials  of  the  princess  Mar- 
garet with  the  prince  of  Navarre  should  have  assem- 
bled in  the  capital  the  elite  of  all  the  Protestants  in 
the  kingdom,  fetes  to  be  held  either  in  the  Pre  aux 
Clercs,  or  in  front  of  the  Tuileries,  were  to  be  offered 
by  the  city  to  the  young  couple.  It  was  proposed  to 
erect  an  embattled  fort,  similar  in  every  respect 
to  a real  one,  and  to  treat  the  Parisians  with  the 
spectacle  of  an  assault.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  shut 
up  in  this  citadel  with  the  flower  of  the  nobility, 
was  to  defend  it : the  Admiral  and  his  partisans 
were  to  enact  the  assailants.  On  a sudden,  at  a 
given  signal,  the  Catholics  were  to  charge  their  arms, 
to  dash  out  of  the  fort,  to  attack  the  rebels,  to  pur- 
sue, to  exterminate  them,  and  Protestantism  would 
be  extinguished.  Birague  was  not  the  author  of  this 
stratagem ; he  was  for  speedier  methods.  It  was  he 
who  was  accustomed  to  repeat  that,  “ in  order  to 
save  the  State,  he  only  asked  the  prince  for  a few 
cooks.”  During  his  communication,  the  queen  en- 
tered. She  listened  to  the  plan,  as  if  the  idea  was 
quite  new  to  her.  She  raised  some  faint  objections, 
which  Charles  instantly  refuted,  or  affected  difficul- 
ties to  .Margaret’s  marriage,  which  irritated  the 
impatience  of  the  young  king.  The  duke  de  Retz 
was  then  called  ; tutored  no  doubt  by  Catherine,  he 
extolled  the  stratagem ; when  it  was  repeated  to 
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him,  declaring  that  it  did  honour  to  the  imagination 
of  the  king,  whom  he  feigned  to  believe  its  author, 
Charles  was  beside  himself,  and  blasphemed  with 
joy.  The  marriage  of  Margaret,  the  invitation  of 
the  Admiral  to  the  nuptial  festivities,  the  invention 
of  Birague’s  scheme,  the  idea  and  execution  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Protestants — he  took  all  upon  him- 
self in  this  life  as  in  the  next,  in  the  eyes  of  man 
and  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 

Margaret,  whose  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Na- 
varre was  decided  in  the  queen’s  councils,  had  not 
yet  completed  her  twentieth  year.  A model  of 
beauty,  foreign  princes  came  to  admire  her  in  those 
light  and  sprightly  dances  which  she  had  brought 
into  fashion,  and  in  which  she  had  no  competitor. 
It  was  she,  too,  who  revived  the  taste,  extinguished 
since  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  for  those  tournaments, 
at  which  the  young  nobles  disputed  for  her  notice 
and  applause.  Tender  and  voluptuous,  she  prayed, 
we  are  told,  with  the  same  fervour  that  she  loved. 
It  was  at  one  of  these  tournaments  that  she  won  the 
heart  of  Henry  duke  of  Guise,  who  was  at  all  those 
balls  where  the  destined  bride  of  the  prince  of  Na- 
varre was  to  dance,  and  who  had  received  from  her 
ribands,  flowers,  pra}/er-books,  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve public  report,  favours  of  still  higher  value, 
which  subsequently  she  lavished  with  a facility  that 
her  family  seemed  already  to  foresee.  In  giving 
my  sister  Margot  to  the  prince  of  Bearn,”  said 
Charles,  ‘‘  I give  her  to  all  the  Hugonots  in  the 
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kingdom.”  It  is  certain  that  Guise  had  dared  to 
lift  his  eyes  to  this  daughter  of  kings,  encouraged  by 
his  fair  mistress  and  by  Catherine,  who  had  pro- 
mised her  to  him,  and  whose  versatile  policy  revoked 
that  promise  now  that  Margaret  was  to  be  an  in- 
strument of  her  vengeance.  Not  only  would  such  a 
match  have  swelled  the  pride  and  the  power  of  a 
house  which  she  was  desirous  of  humbling,  but  it 
would  have  excited  just  alarm  in  the  Reformed  party, 
and  then  no  more  Protestant  blood  for  Catherine. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  give  her,  in  spite  of  her 
known  partiality  for  Guise,  to  the  son  of  a queen 
who  had  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  her  dominions  — what  stronger  pledge  of 
affection  could  the  Protestants  desire  ? In  all 
probability,  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  Margaret 
was  never  consulted.  Her  mother’s  orders  were  con- 
veyed to  her;  and  she  resigned  herself,  apprized, 
perhaps,  secretly  by  Catherine  that  this  sacrifice  was 
necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  monarchy. 

Marshal  Biron  was  despatched  to  demand  the 
hand  of  the  prince  of  Bearn  for  Margaret  of  France. 
The  queen  received  him  with  a grim  look,”  as  he 
wrote  to  Cosse.  She  required  a few  days  for  con- 
sideration. Knowing  the  character  of  Charles  and 
his  mother,  she  employed  this  interval  in  consulting* 
her  divines,  and  in  writing  to  Coligny,  to  her  friends 
at  La  Rochelle,  and  to  others  at  Blois,  on  the  subject 
of  the  alliance  proposed  by  Catherine.  The  Admiral, 
shaken  by  the  report  of  the  deputies,  and  by  all  that 
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had  occurred  in  France  for  some  time  past,  weary 
of  peace  and  fond  of  campdife,  strove  to  calm  the 
queen’s  uneasiness,  and  wished  to  hasten  a match 
which  was  to  give  a finishing  stroke  to  the  prosperity 
of  their  most  cruel  enemy,  Philip  11.  Most  of  her 
advisers  expressed  the  same  sentiments  as  Coligny. 

Catherine  was  meanwhile  acting  a new  part  at 
Blois,  whither  the  court  had  removed.  It  was  known 
that  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  frequent  interviews 
with  her ; she  was  often  seen  weeping,  and,  when 
questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  her  tears,  she  replied, 
that  the  persons  whom  she  had  sent  to  Spain,  to  pro- 
cure information  respecting  the  almost  sudden  death 
of  her  daughter  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Philip  IL,  charged 
her  husband  with  it.  This  was  another  snare  laid  by 
the  artful  Catherine  for  Jeanne  d’Albret,  who  could 
scarcely  suspect  the  tears  shed  by  a mother  over  her 
child  to  he  of  the  nature  of  the  crocodile’s.  But  she 
would  not  trust  to  others  to  express  all  the  intensity 
of  her  grief.  “ I will  confound  heaven  and  earth,” 
she  writes  to  the  queen  of  Navarre,  striving  to  depict 
the  confusion  of  her  ideas  in  the  trembling  form  of 
the  mute  signs  which  represented  them  to  the  eye — 
I will  confound  heaven  and  earth,  or  I will  have 
vengeance  for  this  injury.”  At  the  same  time,  she 
offers  Jeanne  fifteen  thousand  men  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees,  to  invade  Navarre,  and  to  strike  Spain  to 
the  heart,  while  French  armies  should  enter  Flanders, 
and  rescue  those  fine  provinces  from  the  yoke  of 
Philip  II.  The  Protestants  of  the  kingdom  wrote  to 
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her,  begging  her  not  to  thwart  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence, which  was  manifestly  propitious  to  the  match ; 
her  ministers  urged  her  to  consent  to  it ; Catherine’s 
envoy  pressed  her  for  an  answer,  watched,  followed 
her  every  where,  left  her  not  a moment’s  peace.  She 
must  decide,  but  how  ? Hear  her  own  words  : 

“ My  soul  is  racked : I know  not  what  to  resolve. 
That  Catherine,  who  has  excited  Spain,  Rome,  France, 
against  unfortunate  Christians ; who  for  these  ten 
years  has  been  sending  them  by  hundreds  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, now  comes  as  a supplicant  to  offer  her 
daughter  to  one  of  these  heretics,  and  to  solicit  an 
alliance  with  a queen  whose  subjects  she  has  ruined — 
that  Jeanne  d’Albret,  whom  she  has  sworn  to  reduce 
to  beg  her  bread  ! . . . . This  union  will  disturb  the 
world  : Rome  will  raise  the  outcry  of  scandal,  refuse 
the  dispensations  demanded  ; the  Catholics  will  stir ; 
Philip  11.  will  threaten  and  move  heaven  and  earth ; 
the  house  of  Lorraine  will  revolt,  and  perhaps  the 
duke  of  Guise  will  come  in  arms  to  dispute  the  hand 
of  her  who  was  promised  him  in  marriage.”  She 
desired  the  prayers  of  her  ministers  and  her  subjects  ; 
she  prayed  herself  that  God  would  guide  her  as  to 
what  she  ought  to  do.  It  is  certain  that,  after  these 
prayers,  her  mind  was  deeply  agitated  : in  her  dreams, 
she  saw  death  striking  her  amidst  the  nuptial  festi- 
vities, and  the  guests  stained  all  over  with  blood  and 
wine ; that,  suddenly  starting  up  in  affright,  she 
called  to  her  women  to  bring  her  unfortunate  Henry 
to  her,  that  she  might  embrace  him  once  more.  These 
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visions  are  gravely  recorded  by  historians.  At  the 
same  moment,  Coligny,  too,  was  agitated  by  an 
inward  struggle,  which  at  night  covered  his  brow 
with  perspiration,  and  imagined  that  he  heard  a voice 
from  above  crying,  What  hast  thou  done  with 
Jeanne  d’Albret?  What  hast  thou  done  with  thy 
brethren  ?”  Such  gloomy  presentiments  are  not  un- 
common, even  in  the  strongest  minds,  on  the  eve  of 
any  important  determination. 

As  for  Coligny,  Biron  was  not  charged  merely  to 
announce  to  him  the  marriage  of  Margaret.  He  was 
ordered  to  insinuate  in  his  conversations  with  the 
Admiral,  that  Catherine’s  power  was  daily  declining  ; 
that  Charles  began  to  be  tired  of  his  mother’s  vigilant 
tutelage;  that,  jealous  of  the  triumphs  which  she 
was  so  anxious  to  reserve  for  his  brother  Anjou,  he 
meant  to  take  refuge  in  the  Protestant  camp,  to 
escape  from  that  obscurity  in  which  his  mother  kept 
him ; and  thence  to  repay  terrors  with  terrors, 
tyranny  with  tyranny,  and  humiliations  with  humili- 
ations. 

How  was  it  possible  to  suspect  that  Biron  was 
only  an  agent  of  falsehood,  an  instrument  of  fraud, 
a base  auxiliary  in  Catherine’s  plans,  and  that  a 
soldier  could  descend  from  the  part  of  valet  to  that 
of  spy,  and  betray  one  of  his  companions  in  arms  ! 
The  Admiral  feasted  and  caressed  Biron,  opened  his 
heart  to  him  with  a frankness  that  was  sometimes 
insulting  for  the  queen-mother  and  her  envoy,  pitied 
Charles,  deplored  royalty  captive  and  humbled  in  the 
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eyes  of  foreigners,  and  gave  way  to  all  the  illusions 
with  which  Catherine’s  minister  thought  fit  to  amuse 
him. 

Coligny,  the  last  wreck  of  the  defeats  of  the 
Reformed  party,  seemed  to  grow  young  again  when 
he  talked  of  battles.  To  die  in  fight  was  his  most 
earnest  wish,  but,  before  he  closed  his  eyes,  he 
wished  also  to  witness  the  abasement  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  the  chastisement  of  that  Philip  who 
had  inflicted  such  terrible  wounds  on  his  country. 
Every  soldier  was  his  natural  confidant,  under  what- 
ever banner  he  had  fought : he  had  no  secrets  for 
one  who  fought  for  him  or  against  him.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  conversing  with  the  duke  of 
Nassau,  who  was  exiled  from  his  country,  of  a restless 
disposition,  like  all  proscribed  persons,  but  uniting 
great  energy  of  character  with  chivalrous  valour  and 
the  art  of  inspiring  confidence. 

Young,  handsome,  and  prepossessing,  Nassau  was  a 
favourite  with  the  king,  whom  he  amused  by  his 
witty  sallies ; with  the  ladies,  whose  heads  he  turned 
by  his  masculine  beauty ; and  of  the  soldiers,  who 
had  never  beheld  any  thing  so  brilliant  on  the  day  of 
battle.  Nassau  conceived  suspicions  of  Biron,  and 
proposed  to  his  old  friend  to  go  himself  to  the  court, 
where  he  would  watch  the  motions  of  the  Guises, 
Anjou,  Catherine,  Charles  ; and  he  would  come  back 
and  inform  him  what  he  had  seen,  what  he  had 
heard,  and  what  he  had  guessed. 

He  departed : found  the  Guises  astounded  ; the 
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cardinal  of  Lorraine  conferring  with  the  papal  nuncio 
to  prevent  the  marriage  of  Margaret ; the  friends  of 
the  Admiral  overjoyed ; the  courtiers  talking  with 
respect  of  the  courage  and  resignation  of  the  Pro- 
testants ; the  Catholics  alarmed  and  uneasy ; Ca- 
therine less  haughty,  less  flattered,  and  less  adored ; 
the  duke  of  Anjou  without  retinue ; Charles,  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers,  commanding  with  arrogance, 
obeyed  with  trembling,  avoiding  his  mother,  who 
seemed  to  be^  visited  only  out  of  pity  or  perhaps 
hatred,  seeking  the  company  of  the  Protestant  gen- 
tlemen, playing  with  them,  and  making  one  at  their 
drinking  parties. 

Nassau  was  desirous  to  ascertain  if  the  king  sus- 
tained in  his  palace  the  part  which  he  acted  in 
public.  Charles  was  perfectly  consistent.  He  saw  in 
him  a youth  who,  having  once  tasted  of  despotism, 
wished  to  exercise  it  without  a partner  ; in  Catherine, 
a woman  fond  as  a lover  of  power ; both  impatient 
for  a foreign  war  ; the  one  that  he  might  break  the 
last  curb  which  held  him,  the  other  to  retrieve  her 
ruined  fortune  by  the  aid  of  new  alliances.  Both 
talked  of  the  Admiral,  complained  of  his  absence,  of 
his  want  of  confidence,  and  earnestly  wished  for  an 
opportunity  to  communicate  to  him  secrets  which 
could  not  be  entrusted  to  any  ears  but  his. 

In  order  to  discover  the  real  truth,  Nassau  went 
so  far  as  to  make  assignations  with  the  queen’s 
ladies — venal  beauties,  whom  it  was  as  easy  to  seduce 
as  to  buy.  He  revisited  his  old  mistresses,  gained 
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new  ones,  learned  no  more  than  he  already  knew, 
and  returned  to  the  Admiral. 

He  found  him  surrounded  by  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics, sent  by  the  queen-mother,  who  told  him  the 
very  same  story  which  Nassau  brought.  Coligny, 
undecided  till  the  arrival  of  his  friend,  could  not 
withstand  the  conviction  produced  by  the  reports  of 
persons  who  had  not  seen  one  another,  and  yet  spoke 
in  the  same  strain.  Ashamed  of  the  apprehensions 
which  his  wife  had  endeavoured  to  excite,  and  which 
he  had  entertained  for  a moment,  he  promised  to 
repair  to  the  court  of  Catherine.  He  set  about  pre- 
paring for  the  journey  that  very  day.  But  when  the 
hour  for  departure  arrived,  it  was  remarked  that  he 
could  scarcely  take  his  eyes  off  his  wife,  who  held  him 
clasped  in  her  arms,  and  conjured  him,  by  all  those 
visions  by  which  he  was  nightly  haunted,  to  be 
watchful  over  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  friends. 
Teligny,  his  son-in-law,  and  other  Protestants,  were 
present.  Assuming  the  stern  look  which  he  usually 
wore  on  the  day  of  battle,  he  feigned  to  despise 
those  superstitious  presentiments,  originating  in  too 
tender  an  affection,  embraced  his  wife  and  his  friends, 
and  left  La  Rochelle,  followed  by  Marshal  Cosse,  who 
brought  him  a letter  written  with  Charles’s  own 
hand,  acquainting  him  that  he  had  assigned  to  him  a 
guard  of  fifty  Protestant  gentlemen  selected  by  him- 
self. The  Admiral’s  progress  was  one  continued 
triumph ; the  governors  accompanied  him  from  town 
to  town,  and  their  inhabitants  poured  forth  to  meet 
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the  man  who  had  so  long  been  the  terror  of  the 
rulers  of  France. 

When  the  Admiral  entered  Blois,  where  the  court 
then  was,  orders  had  been  given  that  he  should  be 
taken  to  the  king,  without  being  allowed  time  to 
change  his  dress.  When  in  Charles’s  presence,  he 
dropped  on  his  knee  in  token  of  respect,  but  Charles 
gave  him  his  hand,  raised,  and  embraced  him. 
‘‘  This,”  said  Charles,  “ is  the  most  delightful  day 
of  my  life ; we  have  you  now : you  shall  not  get 
away  from  us  again  when  you  like,”  — ambiguous 
words,  which  visibly  moved  the  Admiral,  who  scruti- 
nized the  faces  of  the  monarch  and  the  spectators  to 
discover  their  hidden  meaning.  Charles,  aware  of 
his  imprudence,  at  a sign  from  his  mother,  who  had 
just  entered,  hastened  to  repair  it  by  those  affectionate 
caresses,  those  joyous  bursts  of  fondness,  familiar  to 
boyhood.  “ My  father,  my  father,”  he  repeated, 
wiping  the  tears  which  trickled  from  the  eyes  of  the 
Admiral  in  his  emotion,  ‘‘  you  will  not  leave  me  any 
more,  will  you  ?”  And  he  stroked  his  white  hair,  and 
squeezed  his  hands,  and  smiled,  and  showed  him  to 
the  courtiers  and  to  his  mother,  and  was  moved  even 
to  tears.  Never  was  scene  enacted  with  such  artful 
perfidy.  The  Admiral  was  deprived  of  the  power  of 
utterance : he  stammered  forth  incoherent  expres- 
sions, which  the  king  finished  for  him.  The  interview 
lasted  nearly  an  hour,  and  Charles  gave  orders  that 
he  should  be  escorted  in  pomp  to  his  hotel. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  a secret  council  was 
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held.  Some  advised  that  the  Admiral  should  instantly 
be  seized,  unarmed  as  he  was,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  murderers,  whose  names  were  even  mentioned  : 
but  a little  reflexion  soon  served  to  allay  this  feverish 
thirst  of  blood.  The  general  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants would  not  require  either  more  trouble  or 
more  mystery  than  the  murder  of  the  Admiral ; which, 
moreover,  would  necessarily  alarm  and  put  his  par- 
tisans upon  their  guard. 

He  had  gone  to  pay  his  respects  to  Catherine, 
who  received  him  in  not  less  pomp  and  state  than 
she  had  shown  indiflerence  on  the  arrival  of  the 
leader  of  the  Protestants.  It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  she  was  giving  audience  to  the  ambassador 
of  some  mighty  potentate.  She  was  seated  on  her 
throne,  magnificently  dressed,  resplendent  with  dia- 
monds, surrounded  by  ladies  of  honour  attired  as  on 
levee-days.  The  Admiral  had  on  the  jerkin  of  coarse 
cloth  which  he  usually  wore  in  war-time  : he  had 
retained  his  long  'white  beard,  which  the  courtiers 
had  ceased  to  wear  in  order  to  please  Charles,  who 
was  too  young  to  have  one ; he  had  come  on  foot, 
like  a common  soldier,  and  refused  the  litter  and  the 
guards  which  the  court  would  have  sent  to  fetch 
him.  This  interview  was  very  short ; each  party  ob- 
served the  other ; and  a few  insignificant  words  only 
were  exchanged. 

On  his  return  to  his  hotel,  the  Admiral  found  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  presented  by 
the  king  to  indemnify  him  for  the  losses  which  he 
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had  sustained  during  the  civil  wars  ; a permission 
signed  with  the  royal  hand,  to  claim  the  magnificent 
furniture  carried  off  from  his  chateau  of  Chatillon ; 
and  a grant  of  the  guardianship  of  the  children  of  his 
late  brother  d’Andelot,  and  of  a year’s  revenue  of  all 
the  benefices  held  by  the  cardinal  of  Chatillon  at  his 
decease.  All  who  were  known  to  be  attached  to  the 
Admiral  shared  in  the  liberality  of  the  sovereign : 
valuable  presents  were  made  to  Teligny;  Cavagne 
was  appointed  maitre  des  requetes : arms,  horses, 
gold  in  abundance,  were  given  to  the  other  gentle- 
men who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Coligny ; and 
commendations  and  expressions  of  friendship  were 
lavished  upon  all.  Catherine  did  not  forget  to  flatter 
the  pride  of  the  old  man,  who  never  went  abroad, 
but  surrounded  by  a numerous  and  brilliant  guard. 
He  was  at  all  the  king’s  levees,  and  in  public  cere- 
monies he  immediately  followed  Montmorency,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  marshals.  Charles  was  out  of 
temper  when  the  Admiral  stayed  away.  The  moment 
he  appeared,  the  face  of  the  king  brightened  up,  his 
words  rushed  from  his  lips  with  joyous  volubility  ; 
he  swore,  he  blasphemed ; and  his  favourites,  knowing 
by  these  outbursts,  insulting  to  the  Deity,  that 
Charles  was  delighted,  strove  to  make  their  faces  lie 
like  his. 

A fresh  rivalship  in  craft  and  perfidy  ensued  be- 
tween Catherine  and  her  son,  for  the  purpose  of 
lulling  the  unconscious  victim.  Charles  associated  a 
rebel  subject  with  himself  in  that  power,  which  is 
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the  most  g-rateful  prerogative  of  crowns,  and,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Colignj,  pardoned  a young  gentleman, 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  die  for  certain  bold  ex- 
pressions against  the  king,  and  whose  execution  even 
the  tears  of  Catherine  had  not  proved  potent  enough 
to  prevent — a scene  acted  of  course  just  like  all  the 
rest,  but  which  deceived  the  courtiers  accustomed  to 
judge  from  appearances. 

Is  it  true  that  the  death  of  the  Admiral  was  dis- 
cussed afresh  in  a secret  council ; that  this  time  the 
struggle  between  those  who  supported  the  seasonable- 
ness or  the  danger  of  the  murder  was  long  and  obsti- 
nate ; that  this  question  of  life  or  death  was  decided 
by  a majority  of  a few  voices  only,  and  after  a violent 
debate,  which  strongly  excited  the  minds  of  the 
speakers,  and  frequently  changed  the  face  of  the 
discussion?  Such  was  the  public  rumour.  It  was 
alleged  that  none  of  the  intimates  of  the  queen  were 
present,  and  it  w^as  believed  that  Catherine  had  thrust 
forward  on  this  occasion  the  partisans  of  the  Guises, 
glad  to  see  them  make  a parade  of  cruelty,  that  she 
might  lay  the  blood  of  the  Admiral  at  their  door,  if 
Providence  should  cross  her  designs.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Admiral  had  some  intimation  of  this  meeting 
of  the  partisans  of  the  Guises,  in  the  absence  of  their 
leader,  the  duke,  who  had  retired  from  Blois  on  the 
arrival  there  of  the  head  of  the  Protestants. 

It  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  departure  of  Coligny,  unless 
we  assume  that  the  studied  profusion  of  caresses  had 
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awakened  liis  suspicions.  The  whole  court  was  in 
amazement.  Its  attention  was  soon  claimed  by  an- 
other object.  Guise,  escorted  by  a brilliant  com- 
pany of  armed  gentlemen,  and  urged  by  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  came  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the 
blood  of  his  father,  which  report  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Admiral — an  odious  accusation,  which 
the  king’s  council  had  several  times  rejected,  and 
which  Guise  had  revived  on  that  day,  impatient,  it 
was  then  said,  to  settle  matters  with  one  whose  re- 
nown excited  his  jealousy. 

It  is  certain  that  the  meeting  of  two  such  men,  in 
a place  like  Blois,  might  have  led  to  some  catastrophe 
prejudicial  to  Catherine  : but,  as  Fortune  would  have 
it,  the  Admiral  was  far  enough  when  the  sudden  ar- 
rival of  Guise  made  so  strong  a sensation.  The  Pro- 
testants immediately  despatched  couriers  to  Coligny. 
Alarmed  at  the  warnings  which  he  was  successively 
receiving,  Coligny  sent  an  application  to  the  king  for 
fresh  guards.  Teligny  was  the  bearer  of  it.  While 
he  was  on  the  road,  the  queen -mother  had  interviews 
with  Guise.  At  first,  there  were  flatteries  and  ca- 
resses, next  came  reproaches  and  complaints,  then 
revelations  : a corner  of  the  veil  that  enshrouded  the 
future  was  torn  off ; and  that  imprudent  appearance, 
which  had  well  nigh  ruined  every  thing,  was  duly 
censured.  Luckily  for  Catherine,  the  fault  might  be 
repaired  : it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine  from  coming  to  court ; to  dismiss  that 
guard — the  appendage  of  a sovereign  rather  than  of 
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a subject ; and  above  all  to  avoid  seeing  the  king. 
The  haughty  Guise  ventured  not  either  to  murmur  or 
to  object.  Catherine  was  obeyed.  Her  son  was  as 
docile  as  Guise  ; she  had  no  need  to  excite  his  anger, 
but  only  to  moderate  its  outburst. 

Meanwhile,  Teligny  arrived  at  Blois,  where  the  king 
received  him  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  He  spent 
whole  hours  in  his  company,  conversed  with  him  in 
the  secret  apartments  of  the  palace,  sometimes  alone, 
at  others  in  the  presence  of  his  mother ; affecting  to 
turn  the  conversation  upon  the  Admiral,  whose  virtues, 
courage,  and  heroic  resignation  in  adversity  he  ex- 
tolled. He  gave  Briquemaut  a letter  for  Coligny, 
written  entirely  with  his  own  hand,  and  full  of  affec- 
tionate expressions.  “He  should  be  extremely  glad,” 
he  said,  “if  the  Admiral  would  always  keep  upon  his 
guard ; he  authorised  him  to  assemble  whatever  garri- 
son he  pleased  for  his  safety ; begged  him  to  be  assured 
of  the  affection  which  he  bore  him,  and  to  believe  en- 
tirely that  all  the  favour  and  safeguard  which  a good 
vassal  can  hope  for  from  his  lord  should  be  granted  to 
him.”  These  letters  transcribed,  printed,  and  profusely 
circulated  by  the  Protestants,  rendered  the  blindness 
of  Coligny  utterly  hopeless.  He  could  talk  of  nothing 
but  Charles  ; insisted  that  his  character  had  been 
grossly  slandered ; that  the  king’s  letters  manifested 
a tender  and  affectionate  heart ; that  his  language 
was  rather  that  of  a friend  than  a master.  He  knew 
not  that  it  was  Catherine  who  dictated  those  letters ; 
that  they  were  merely  copied  by  him ; that  the  Ad- 
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miral’s  answers  were  first  delivered  to  her ; that  she 
perused  them  in  private,  and  kept  or  sent  them  to  her 
son  according  to  the  suggestions  of  her  policy. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  artifices  to  which  the  genius 
of  Catherine  had  recourse  in  order  to  deceive  the 
Admiral,  we  shall  be  reluctant  to  charge  the  old  war- 
rior with  improvidence ; for,  unless  he  had  been  in 
immediate  communication  with  the  Deity  and  gifted 
with  foreknowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
he  could  either  have  suspected  or  avoided  the  snares 
laid  with  such  infernal  cunning. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  August  that  he  left 
Blois  : September  and  part  of  October  he  passed  at 
Chatillon,  in  continued  conferences  with  the  Protes- 
tant deputies  who  were  to  proceed  to  Blois,  where 
the  court  awaited  them,  in  order  to  discuss  some 
explanatory  articles  of  the  last  treaty  of  peace.  They 
were  received,  as  the  Admiral  had  been,  with  studied 
pomp  : guards  were  assigned  them,  and  those  soldiers 
whose  uniform  might  awaken  unpleasant  recollections 
were  removed  from  the  palace;  and  the  duke  of 
Guise  was  kept  away  during  the  three  days  that  the 
conferences  lasted.  The  deputies  delivered  their 
demands  in  writing : they  were  examined  in  the 
council,  in  presence  of  the  queen-mother,  and  the 
king  wrote  underneath  each  ‘‘  Granted  ” or  ‘‘  Refused,” 
as  to  the  articles  of  a capitulation.  The  Admiral  was 
informed  from  day  to  day  of  the  humiliations  to  which 
power  involuntarily  submitted  for  the  attainment  of 
its  ends.  Recalled  by  Charles,  he  again  repaired  to 
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court,  which  he  was  never  more  to  leave.  His  return 
was  the  signal  for  new  feasts  and  entertainments  ; 
and,  as  before,  the  courtiers  vied  with  the  king  in 
dissimulation  and  deceit : the  one  kissed  the  old 
man’s  grey  hair,  affectionately  pressed  his  hand, 
called  him  father,  showed  him,  with  an  eye  glistening 
with  affected  delight,  to  his  ministers  and  his  mother ; 
the  others  could  not  address  him  in  language  suffici- 
ently adulatory  and  servile. 

By  this  time  the  war  in  Flanders,  and  Margaret’s 
marriage  in  particular,  were  more  talked  of  than  ever. 
As  if  Catherine’s  will  had  been  regarded  as  a decree 
of  Fate,  preparations  for  that  marriage  were  already 
making,  and  still  Jeanne  d’Albret  had  not  decided. 
It  is  true  that  the  prince  of  Bearn  had  consented  to 
a union  which  promised  to  open  to  his  enterprising 
spirit  the  career  of  glory  and  dangers,  seduced  per- 
haps by  ‘‘  the  pleasures  of  the  chace,  good  cheer,  and 
others,”  which  Montafier,  Charles’s  envoy,  explained 
orally  to  the  young  prince ; it  is  true  that  Margaret 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  first  love;  that  the 
Protestants  awaited  with  impatience  that  important 
event,  and  that  Coligny  urged  Jeanne  with  the  most 
pressing  solicitations.  Still  Jeanne  hesitated.  It  was 
no  longer  the  levity,  the  seducing  graces,  the  beauty, 
the  too  gay,  too  free,  too  easy  manners  of  Margaret 
that  alarmed  her,  but  merely  the  religion  of  Cathe- 
rine’s daughter.  How  was  this  obstacle,  unknown  in 
the  policy  of  sovereigns,  to  be  removed  ? Medicis  had 
resources  at  hand  : Charles  sent  for  the  Admiral, 
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jeered  Margaret’s  piety  and  the  scruples  of  the  Re- 
formed, read  to  him  Jeanne’s  letters,  commenting  upon 
them  sometimes  jocosely,  at  others  with  keen  irony, 
and  laughed  at  the  fears  of  the  queen  of  Navarre. 
“ And,  by  God,”  he  repeated,  ‘‘  my  sister  will  read 
the  Bible  in  French,  and  go  to  preaching,  if  required.” 
The  Admiral  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  Jeanne  : and 
the  court  meanwhile  indulged  in  its  pleasures. 

The  Pope,  who  had  not  been  consulted,  surprised 
at  the  news  of  the  intended  alliance,  determined 
to  prevent  or  at  least  to  delay  the  marriage,  and 
sent  Salviati,  as  nuncio,  to  remonstrate  with  the 
king.  He  required  Charles  to  recall  the  promise 
given  perhaps  too  hastily  to  Jeanne  d’Albret ; to  unite 
Margaret  with  the  king  of  Portugal,  a dutiful  son  of 
the  Church,  a monarch  whose  power  was  as  great  as 
his  faith ; to  persevere  in  his  attachment  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  to  listen  to  the  apprehensions  and  requests 
of  the  common  father  of  the  faithful.  Here  Charles 
interrupted  the  legate,  taking  his  hand,  which  he 
squeezed,  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  Admiral.  In 
the  name  of  God,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,”  said  he,  I 
know  what  I am  about,  and  my  mother  too ; my  word 
is  pledged,  I cannot  withdraw  it.  Only  wait,  and 
both  the  Pope  and  you  shall  have  to  praise  my  piety 
and  zeal.’’  Salviati,  who  did  not  or  at  least  affected 
not  to  understand  these  enigmatical  words,  pressed 
the  king  to  be  more  explicit,  and  Charles  repeated  : 

In  the  name  of  God,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  I know 
what  I am  about,  and  my  mother  too adding. 
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“ You  will  shortly  see  fine  doings.”  The  wily  Italian, 
who  began  to  have  an  inkling  of  the  drift  of  these 
mysterious  expressions,  became  more  urgent;  and 
the  impatient  Charles,  again  interrupting  the  nuncio, 
burst,  but  this  time  angrily,  into  the  same  exclama- 
tion as  before,  finishing  with  the  words,  ’Sdeath  ! I 
will  shortly  set  all  to  rights.” 

This  glimpse  of  Charles’s  heart  gave  the  cardinal 
some  idea  of  what  was  to  happen  ; but  he  dissembled 
his  joy,  and  changed  the  conversation.  He  set  out 
next  day  on  his  return,  after  having  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  queen-mother,  Anjou,  and  Gondy. 
The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  naturally  very  timid,  and 
fearing,”  says  a contemporary,  ‘‘  lest,  amidst  these 
turmoils  of  tournaments,  and  combats  of  armed  men 
and  of  adverse  factions,  some  mishap  might  befal 
him,  closely  followed  Salviati,  reporting  every  where 
that  he  was  exiling  himself  from  court  to  avoid  wit- 
nessing the  triumph  of  the  Admiral  and  the  nuptials 
of  the  prince  of  Navarre.”  The  Protestants  rejoiced 
at  his  departure,  conceiving  that  he  had  great  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  the  queen-mother. 

Meanwhile,  Jeanne,  overcome  by  the  solicitations 
of  Coligny  and  the  Protestant  party,  the  condescen- 
sions of  Catherine,  and  the  flatteries  of  Charles,  had 
left  her  dominions,  agitated  by  gloomy  presentiments, 
and  tormented  in  the  night  before  her  departure  by 
funereal  visions.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  tore 
herself  away  from  the  abode  of  her  forefathers,  turn- 
ing back,  once  more  embracing  her  old  servants. 
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who  burst  into  tears,  and  giving  to  bystanders  stripes 
of  her  royal  habiliments  for  keepsakes.  At  length 
she  set  out,  followed  by  the  regret  of  her  whole 
people,  and  passed  unnoticed  and  unknown  through 
the  cities  of  the  kingdom,  where  no  one  could  sus- 
pect that  this  woman,  who  dwelt  in  a palace  where, 
says  the  historian  of  Navarre,  the  rain  poured  in  at 
every  crevice,  was  the  mother  of  a prince  who  was 
soon  to  be  styled  king  of  France  and  Navarre. 

At  Nerac'and  Vendome,  the  queen  w’as  joined  by 
several  Protestant  gentlemen,  whom  she  had  re- 
quested to  meet  her  there  : Lavardin,  Segur  de  Piles, 
Lanoue,  Rohan,  Beauvois,  La  Rochefoucault,  Cau- 
mont  de  la  Force — all  brilliantly  equipped  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  Catherine’s  festive  entertain- 
ments. Among  these  young  and  gay  gallants  was 
an  elderly  man,  dressed  with  all  the  simplicity  of 
the  mountaineers,  who,  riding  a sorry-looking  nag, 
generally  kept  close  behind  the  queen,  forsaken  by 
his  companions,  who  indulged  their  merry  humours 
at  a distance.  This  was  the  Seigneur  de  Rosny.  He 
had  recently  embraced  the  Reformed  doctrines ; every 
morning,  after  washing  his  long  beard,  which  was 
laughed  at  by  the  courtiers  of  the  effeminate  monarch, 
he  failed  not  to  address  his  prayers  to  the  Almighty ; 
and  he  carried  in  his  pocket  a prayer-book  written  in 
the  French  language.  As  the  party  approached  Blois, 
Rosny’s  look  became  more  and  more  melancholy ; he 
freely  censured  the  alliance  with  Margaret.  “ If 
the  wedding  takes  place  in  Paris,”  said  he,  “ the 
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fiivours  will  be  crimson.”  The  young  gentlemen  of 
Jeanne’s  retinue  called  their  companion,  the  father 
of  the  illustrious  Sully,  an  old  dotard. 

Catherine  was  intoxicated  with  joy,  but  had  the 
art  to  conceal  it  from  the  suspicious  eye  of  the  queen 
of  Navarre.  The  courtiers  themselves  were  at  fault; 
and  it  was  not  till  they  had  seen  Charles  boisterously 
express  the  transports  which  almost  choked  him, 
that  they  comprehended  his  mother’s  cold  and  im- 
passible  reserve.  Jeanne  was  not  surprised  at  this 
distant  formality  in  one  by  whose  hatred  she  had  for 
ten  years  been  incessantly  persecuted ; while  the 
noisy  effusions  of  Charles’s  intoxication  were  per- 
fectly natural  to  youth.  The  first  interview  lasted 
about  two  hours  : J eanne  had  need  of  rest.  When 
she  was  gone,  “ Well,  mother,”  said  Charles,  ‘‘  have 
I not  performed  my  part  cleverly  ?” — Yes,  my  son,” 
replied  Catherine  ; “ but  to  make  a beginning  is  not 
enough.”  — Let  me  alone,  mother,”  rejoined  the 
king,  ‘‘  I’ll  soon  bring  you  them  all  into  the  net.” 

The  very  next  day,  conferences  were  held  in  the 
apartments  of  the  queen-mother  and  the  king,  and  in 
presence  of  Jeanne,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  a 
number  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  gentlemen.  The 
choice  of  the  place  where  the  marriage  should  be 
celebrated  was  first  discussed.  The  king  proposed 
Paris ; Jeanne  preferred  Blois ; it  were  superfluous 
to  state  the  opinion  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals ; Ca- 
therine appeared  undecided ; the  other  members  of 
the  council  took  no  part  in  the  discussion,  the  drift 
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of  which  they  seemed  not  to  comprehend.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  queen  of  Navarre  were  overruled  by 
Charles,  who  alleged  the  custom  of  his  ancestors,  the 
splendour  that  it  was  right  to  give  to  the  nuptial 
festivities ; the  superior  beauty  of  the  capital ; the 
want  of  accommodations  at  Blois  for  the  numerous 
strangers  who  might  be  expected ; and  the  immense 
effect  that  would  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
public  by  the  union  of  a sister  of  the  king’s  to  the 
son  of  a Protestant,  solemnized  in  Paris  itself  and  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame. 

But  what  ceremonies  were  to  consecrate  this 
union  ? Jeanne  was  averse  to  those  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Charles  did  not  appear  tenacious  of  the 
Romish  rites ; the  queen-mother  stedfastly  insisted 
that  the  young  couple  should  receive  the  nuptial 
benediction  from  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  on 
this  point  a warm  discussion  ensued  between  the  two 
queens.  Jeanne  asked  for  a delay  of  two  days. 
Meanwhile,  she  consulted  some  Reformed  ministers 
who  had  recently  arrived  at  Blois.  Some  kept 
silence  — a silence  which  Catherine  had  bought ; 
others  answered  in  ambiguous  terms ; some  decidedly 
disapproved  rites  which  they  called  idolatrous;  many 
more  considered  them  as  a matter  of  indifference. 
It  was  then  decided  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris.  The 
contract  was  drawn  up  and  signed  at  Blois  on  the 
11th  of  April,  1572. 

Charles  was  beside  himself.  He  embraced  Jeanne 
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in  public,  called  her  his  little  aunt,  his  dear  aunt ; 
talked  to  his  courtiers  of  nothing  but  his  sister’s 
marriage,  and  sometimes  dropped  indiscreet  words, 
which,  luckily  or  unluckily,  there  was  nobody  present 
to  pick  up.  He  loaded  the  Protestants  with  favours 
and  honours,  but  confessed  in  private  that  he  was 
only  doing  like  the  falconers,  humouring  the  birds.” 
Catherine,  unchanged,  prepared  with  her  former  mys- 
tery for  the  accomplishment  of  her  sinister  designs ; 
and,  having  nothing  more  to  fear,  returned  to  her 
accustomed  profligacies,  and  her  ladies  along  with 
her. 

The  spectacle  of  their  licentiousness  deeply  affected 
the  heart  of  Henry’s  mother;  and  she  vented  her 
feelings  in  the  following  letter  to  her  son : — The 
princess  [Margaret]  is  handsome,  graceful,  and  dis- 
creet, but  brought  up  in  the  most  accursed  and  cor- 
rupt company  that  ever  was  ; for  there  is  nothing 
that  I see  but  savours  of  it.  Your  cousin,  the  mar- 
quise, is  so  changed,  as  to  have  no  appearance  of 
religion,  and  my  sister,  the  princess,  still  worse. 
This  I tell  you  in  private  : the  bearer  will  inform 
you  how  the  king  throws  off  all  restraint,  and  it  is  a 
pity.  I would  not  for  any  thing  in  the  world  that 
you  should  come  to  stay  there.  For  this  reason,  I 
wish  to  marry  you  and  to  snatch  you  from  this  cor- 
ruption ; for,  though  I believed  it  to  be  very  great,  I 
find  it  still  greater.  It  is  not  the  men  who  here 
solicit  the  women,  but  the  women  who  solicit  the 
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men ; and,  were  you  here,  you  would  not  escape  its 
influence,  without  a great  mercy  of  God.” 

All  difficulties  were  not  yet  removed.  The  court 
of  Rome  refused  the  desired  dispensations.  Couriers 
were  despatched  every  day  ; the  most'  urgent  remon- 
strances and  intreaties  were  of  no  avail;  the  sove- 
reign pontiff  remained  inflexible.  Aunt,”  said 
Charles,  weary  of  this  obstinacy,  I honour  you 
more  than  the  Pope,  and  I love  my  sister  more  than 
I fear  him.  I am  not  a Hugonot,  neither  am  I a 
fool ; but  if  the  Pope  persists  in  being  too  stupid,  I 
will  take  Margaret  by  the  hand  and  lead  her  to  be 
married  in  a Protestant  meeting-house.” 

Jeanne  herself  urged  this  marriage,  calculating  on 
taking  her  son  back  to  Bearn,  in  order  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  sink  of  corruptions  more  apparent  in  a 
small  town,  like  Blois,  than  in  Paris  itself.  Which 
way  soever  she  cast  her  eyes,  they  encountered 
nothing  but  scenes  of  debauchery : courtiers  who 
made  licentiousness  their  profession ; gentlemen, 
who,  in  imitation  of  the  sovereign,  mingled  horrible 
blasphemies  with  every  word-  they  uttered  ; ladies  of 
the  queen’s,  who  were  found  in  houses  of  ill-fame, 
bedded  pell-mell  with  their  ignoble  lovers ; adulte- 
rous wives,  prosecuting  their  husbands  for  impotence 
before  the  tribunals ; Catherine  never  stirring  with- 
out an  escort  of  players  and  courtesans  ; Charles, 
a faithless  husband  after  a few  months’  marriage, 
changing  mistresses  every  day.  Shocked  at  these 
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scenes,  she  would  have  given  her  crown  not  to  have 
consented  to  this  union  ; but  it  was  now  too  late  : 
active  preparations  were  making  for  the  marriage ; 
foreign  courts  were  officially  informed  of  it ; the 
Protestants  were  finding  fault  with  the  delay ; and 
Coligny  was  indignantly  charging  to  that  account 
the  calamities  which  would  burst  upon  their  religion, 
unless  chimerical  fears  were  extinguished  by  it. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  but  the  Pope’s  dispen- 
sation. Paul,  who  had  obstinately  refused  it,  died 
suddenly,  and  his  successor,  more  complaisant,  or 
perhaps  more  crafty,  granted  it  without  difficulty. 
On  the  1 5th  of  May,  J eanne  set  out  for  Paris,  accom- 
panied by  Louis  of  Nassau,  La  Rochefoucault,  and  a 
brilliant  train  of  Protestants,  and  escorted  by  a mag- 
nificent retinue  and  numerous  guards.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  Catherine  with  this  parade  of  force  and 
splendour,  as  well  to  dazzle  the  people  as  to  preserve 
her  from  insult.  The  queen  travelled  slowly,  at  the 
rate  of  seven  or  eight  leagues  a day,  halting  on  Sun- 
day to  hear  the  word  of  God  preached  by  ministers  in 
her  train.  These  were  either  laymen,  who  had  em- 
braced the  new  doctrines  when  they  penetrated  into 
their  mountains,  or  priests  who  had  forsaken  the 
Church  of  Rome.  They  were  meanly  clad ; and,  if 
they  had  faith,  they  were  deficient  in  talents.  Hence 
Jeanne  could  not  listen  to  them  without  nodding,  and 
to  keep  awake,  she  employed  herself,  as  we  are  told 
by  Mathieu,  the  historian,  in  working  tapestry  during 
the  sermon.  She  took  up  her  quarters  in  Paris  in 
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the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  at  the  house  of  Jean  Guillart, 
bishop  of  Chartres,  whom  the  Pope  had  excommuni- 
cated in  1563,  and  who  had  afterwards  abandoned  the 
Romish  communion. 

Charles  and  his  mother  very  closely  followed  Jeanne 
d’Albret.  The  preparations  for  Margaret’s  nuptials 
were  now  prosecuted  in  good  earnest.  Catherine 
resolved  that  they  should  be  both  brilliant  and  pom- 
pous. Florence  sent  her  transparent  stuffs,  such  as 
were  then  worn,  Venice  furnished  perfumes,  and 
Lyons  silks.  Rene  and  his  people  were  set  to  work 
to  impregnate  the  dresses  of  the  guests  with  essences 
and  odours,  and  to  give  artificial  flowers  the  brilli- 
ancy of  the  handiwork  of  Nature.  Jeanne  seemed  to 
forget  her  terrors  amid  these  festive  preparations, 
over  which  she  herself  presided : but,  on  the  fourth 
day  after  her  arrival  in  the  capital,  as  she  was  leaving 
the  shop  of  a perfumer,  she  was  seized  with  giddiness 
and  fainting-fits : her  women  conveyed  her  to  her 
lodgings  and  put  her  to  bed,  where  she  became  deli- 
rious and  expired. 

The  Protestants  were  struck  with  consternation. 
Some  of  those  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  queen 
had  observed  black  spots  upon  her  face.  After  her 
death,  a thick  veil  was  thrown  over  it  by  Catherine’s 
command.  Others,  who  dared  to  fix  their  eyes  on 
the  queen-mother,  when  seated  by  the  pillow  of  the 
dying  Jeanne,  assert  that  she  could  not  bear  their 
gaze,  and  covered  her  face  with  both  her  hands ; that 
those  livid  spots  were  observed  not  only  on  the  face 
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of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  but  also  on  other  parts  of 
her  body ; that  her  last  agony  was  brief ; that,  for 
some  time  before,  her  eyes  were  inflamed,  her  breath 
burning,  that  her  teeth  chattered  as  in  ague,  and  that 
her  head  rose  in  sudden  starts  from  the  pillow.  These 
Protestants  whispered  mysteriously  the  name  of  Bri- 
tannicus.  Apprized  of  these  suspicions  by  her  spies, 
Catherine  summoned  her  physicians ; the  body  was 
opened,  but  there  were  no  visible  signs  of  poison. 
Having  no  confidence  either  in  the  oracles  that  Ca- 
therine consulted  or  in  pathological  appearances  alone, 
the  Protestants  insisted  that  they  knew  the  tool  who 
had  been  employed  : that  Rene  was  the  man  who 
had  poisoned  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Navarre,  by 
means  of  a pair  of  perfumed  gloves  which  he  had  sold 
her — that  same  Rene  who  had  previously  tried  his 
skill,  but  to  no  purpose,  on  the  prince  of  Conde. 

And  why,”  ask  they,  did  the  queen’s  familiars  con- 
fine their  examination  to  the  intestines,  when  public 
rumour  bade  them  look  to  the  brain  of  the  victim  ? — 
for  there  the  crime  of  Catherine  was  inscribed.  But, 
observe,  they  did  not  even  derange  the  veil  thrown  over 
the  head  of  Jeanne,  as  if  fearful  lest  they  were  watched 
by  spies  of  the  queen-mother.”  And  so,  in  fact,  they 
were.  Under,  divers  pretexts,  Catherine  kept  them  in 
the  apartment  of  Jeanne,  to  prepare  the  perfumes  for 
embalming,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  funeral. 
While  thus  engaged,  they  were  cut  oft‘  from  society ; 
none  was  allowed  to  see  or  speak  to  them,  excepting 
Catherine,  who  came  at  intervals,  cast  a furtive  glance 
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on  the  corpse,  spoke  a few  words  to  the  physicians,  and 
retired.  The  partisans  of  the  queen,  in  their  reply 
to  this  terrible  accusation,  have  not  attempted  to 
rebut  the  idea  of  the  crime,  but  only  insist  that  it 
would  have  been  most  inopportune.  It  must  in  truth 
be  admitted  that  nothing  could  have  operated  more 
powerfully  to  defeat  the  grand  plan  in  wdiich  the 
queen-mother  was  engaged,  by  driving  the  whole 
Protestant  population  of  France  to  arms,  than  the 
destruction  of  Jeanne,  could  that  damning  fact  be 
substantiated  and  traced  to  her.  The  projected 
massacre  would  then  have  been  rendered  utterly 
impossible.  Whoever  has  studied  the  character  of 
Catherine  will  not  think  it  likely  that  she  should  have 
consented  to  a useless  crime,  an  impolitic,  a danger- 
ous crime,  such  as  the  poisoning  of  the  queen  of 
Navarre.  The  moment  of  the  accusation  was  ill- 
timed  ; and  who  knows  whether  the  very  absurdity 
of  that  accusation  may  not  have  been  one  of  the 
means  devised  by  the  queen-mother  to  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  Protestants  ! 

Jeanne  died  as  she  had  lived,  wdth  a kind  of  hero- 
ism, which  never  forsook  her,  even  amidst  the  extreme 
pain  which  she  suffered  on  the  day  preceding  her 
decease.  On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  June,  sensible  of  the 
approach  of  death,  she  sent  for  a notary,  and  dictated 
to  him  the  articles  of  her  last  will.  She  desired  to 
be  buried  at  Lescars,  near  Henry  II.  d’Albret  and 
Margaret  of  Valois;  that  no  image  should  be  carried 
at  her  funeral ; and  that  she  should  be  interred  with- 
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out  pomp,  without  ostentation,  and  in  all  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Reformed  ritual.  She  lost  the  power  of 
speech  in  the  evening.  Catherine,  Charles,  Alen^on, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  came  in  succession, 
and  passed  before  her  bed,  while  her  lips  murmured 
words  which  the  curious  ears  of  the  courtiers  strove 
in  vain  to  catch.  The  whole  night  she  lay  with  her 
hands  clasped  and  her  eyes  uplifted  towards  heaven. 
At  nine  in  the  morning,  one  of  her  old  servants  came 
forth  from  the  house  weeping,  and  the  people 
assembled  around  it  concluded  that  the  queen  had 
just  expired. 

She  was  really  dead.  Catherine,  on  hearing  the 
tidings,  exhibited  all  the  signs  of  great  grief.  All 
amusements  were  suspended.  The  body  was  enclosed 
in  a leaden  coffin ; a simple  unornamented  velvet 
pall  was  thrown  over  it ; and  a chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses  took  the  road  for  Lescars  with  the  corpse, 
while  her  son  Henry  was  advancing  towards  Paris 
with  a splendid  retinue  to  receive  the  hand  of  Mar- 
garet. None  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  come  with 
the  queen  followed  her  to  Lescars ; they  stayed  to 
attend  the  nuptial  festivities,  and  wished  to  be  the 
first  to  hail  the  new  king  of  Navarre. 

No  sooner  was  the  coffin  out  of  sight,  than  the 
aspect  of  Catherine’s  court  was  suddenly  changed. 
The  gaiety  of  the  courtiers,  interrupted  for  a few 
hours,  was  all  the  livelier.  No  one  would  have  sus- 
pected that  death  had  just  visited  these  reckless 
creatures : there  was  nothing  new,  but  the  mourning 
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which  they  wore,  and  a few  words  dropped  now  and 
then  concerning  Jeanne  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion. 

Henry,  who,  on  the  decease  of  his  mother,  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  Navarre,  had  not  yet  arrived  : 
the  sudden  death  of  the  queen  and  advices  received 
from  various  Protestants  suspended  hrs  progress.  The 
whole  of  this  interval  was  occupied  by  secret  inter- 
views between  Charles  and  the  Admiral  relative  to  the 
war  in  Flanders,  deferred  from  day  to  day — that  ever- 
lasting blind  to  which  Catherine  resorted  whenever 
Coligny’s  face  betrayed  marks  of  care,  whenever  some 
sudden  intelligence  from  the  country  agitated  the 
minds  of  the  Reformed,  that  La  Rochelle  or  other 
towns  held  by  them  were  raising  murmurs  or  com- 
plaints. Coligny’s  brow  would  then  assume  its 
wonted  serenity,  and,  deaf  to  all  the  warnings  of  his 
co-reliofionists  aofainst  Charles  and  his  mother,  he 
would  himself  warmly  defend  the  queen  and  her  son, 
point  to  his  gray  hair,  clap  his  hand  to  his  sword, 
find  gestures  and  images,  in  default  of  reasons.  Some 
brought  to  him  letters  written  by  Catherine,  but  con- 
ceived in  ambiguous  terms,  like  all  that  she  wrote, 
and  which  he  interpreted  with  persuasive  candour. 
Others  repeated  expressions  which  had  dropped  from 
persons  about  the  queen ; while  others  again  there 
came,  emissaries  of  the  very  spies  of  the  queen-mother, 
who  were  eager  to  reveal  the  secrets  with  which  they 
were  entrusted : some  had  even  commenced  their 
confessions,  when  they  were  cut  short  by  the  Admi- 
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ral.  He  would  not  listen  to  any  thing ; and  was 
angered  by  the  voice  of  friendship  itself.  ‘‘Leave 
me,”  cried  he  sharply  to  Francoiir,  who  was  striving 
to  awaken  his  fears:  “ I cannot  leave  this  place 
without  returning  to  the  civil  wars,  and  I had  rather 
be  dragged  through  the  mud  of  Paris  than  go  back 
again  to  them.” 

As  if  Heaven  had  decreed  that  no  sort  of  warning 
should  be  wanting,  Roman  Catholics  themselves  came 
at  different  times  to  beg  him  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and  to  beware  of  Catherine.  But  Coligny  paid  no 
regard  to  these  counsels  and  these  predictions.  The 
war  in  Flanders  occupied  him  in  his  very  sleep. 
Day  and  night  he  was  allowed  scarcely  any  rest. 
Frequently  at  the  moment  he  was  leaving  the  palace, 
one  of  the  guards  would  come  to  inform  him  that 
the  king  wanted  him.  Charles  was  actually  waiting 
for  him,  to  discuss  what  had  been  so  often  determined, 
to  clear  up  apparent  obscurities,  to  bring  forward 
objections  answered  a thousand  times,  to  fix  the 
most  vulnerable  point  of  Flanders,  which  they  had  so 
often  settled — new  artifices  of  Catherine’s  to  kill 
time,  and  to  which  Coligny  lent  himself  with  a sort 
of  respectful  pity  for  the  understanding  of  the 
prince. 

Frequently,  too,  the  queen-mother  would  send  for 
him,  and,  pretending  not  to  have  understood  some 
point,  put  incessant  questions  without  giving  him 
time  to  answer  one,  and  then  dismiss  him,  desiring 
that  he  would  read  next  day  in  council  the  expla- 
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nations  which  he  had  to  give.  The  very  courtiers 
began  at  length  to  comprehend  that  this  Flanders 
expedition  was  only  a lure  to  detain  the  Admiral. 
They  knew  that  Catherine,  insatiable  of  power,  would 
never  suffer  Charles  to  leave  the  court  for  the  army, 
where  the  licence  of  camps,  the  adulation  of  the 
great,  the  servile  docility  of  the  soldiery,  and  all  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war  would  insensibly 
wean  him  to  neglect  his  mother,  to  forget  her,  to  cease 
to  tremble  before  her,  nay,  even  dispose  him  to  make 
her  tremble  in  her  turn,  to  part  from  her,  to  lead 
thenceforward  a military  life,  far  from  that  Louvre, 
where  she  kept  an  eye  upon  him,  to  show  or  shut 
him  up  from  the  people,  as  suited  her  policy.  They 
could  not  imagine  that  she  would  ever  think  of  com- 
mitting the  destinies  of  the  monarchy  to  the  keeping 
of  the  head  of  the  Protestants,  or  of  seeing  him 
triumph,  and  reap,  sooner  or  later,  the  fruit  of  his 
triumphs — the  praises  of  the  nation,  the  admiration 
of  foreigners,  the  gratitude  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
attachment  of  the  soldiery. 

Meanwhile,  Henry  of  Navarre,  after  resting  a few 
days  to  weep  the  loss  of  his  mother,  and  to  change 
his  usual  dress  for  that  of  mourning,  resumed  his 
route  for  the  capital,  where  Catherine  and  her  court 
were  waiting  for  him.  A month  had  not  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  his  mother;  her  remains,  indeed, 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  Vendome.  His  retinue,  com- 
posed of  young  and  gallant  gentlemen,  to  the  number 
of  nearly  a thousand,  entered  Paris,  amidst  crowds 
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of  people,  collected  to  see  the  liusbaiid  promised  to 
the  beautiful  Margaret. 

The  dispensation  from  Rome  had  reached  Paris  ; 
still,  as  the  brief  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  appeared  not 
sufficiently  formal  to  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  the 
nuptials  must  have  been  again  delayed  but  for  a 
stratagem  of  Catherine’s.  A letter  from  the  French 
ambassador  was  fabricated.  “ The  Pope,”  it  was  there 
said,  ‘‘  has  granted  such  dispensations  as  his  majesty 
desired ; a courier  will  soon  deliver  them  to  the  king, 
who  can  order  the  marriage  to  be  solemnized,  unless 
he  has  reasons  for  deferring  it.”  The  trick  was  com- 
pletely successful : the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  had  no 
further  scruples,  and  the  17th  of  August  was  fixed 
for  the  ceremony.  The  capital  was  soon  filled  to 
overflowing  with  strangers,  whose  numbers  were  in- 
creased every  day  by  parties  of  Hugonots,  arriving 
from  all  quarters,  thirty  or  forty  together,  some  on 
foot,  others  on  horseback,  all  attracted  by  the  nuptial 
festivities,  which  Catherine,  celebrated  for  pomp  and 
magnificence,  was  herself  to  direct. 

Let  us  pause  a moment  to  note  what  was  passing 
in  the  days  immediately  preceding  this  disastrous 
union. 

There  were  tongues  that  began  to  blab.  An  Italian 
attached  to  the  Venetian  embassy  wagered  his  head 
that  the  nuptials  would  not  finish  without  great 
bloodshed ; a market-woman  declared  aloud  that 
more  blood  should  be  spilt  than  wine  ; a tithing-man 
furbished  his  arms  to  make  the  Hugonots  caper;  a 
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gravedigger,  looking  at  his  hands,  laughed,  and 
boasted  that  they  would  soon  have  more  than  they 
could  do  in  burying  heretics — popular  expressions  to 
which  the  Protestants  paid  no  attention. 

With  these  warnino:s  were  mino’led  others  more 
alarming  and  less  obscure.  Gentlemen  of  the  queen’s 
had  been  overheard  asserting  that  in  two  months  the 
Hugonots  must  go  to  mass  whether  they  would  or 
not. — “ Shut  yourself  up,”  wrote  a president  to  a 
Protestant  advocate,  “ or  you  will  die.” — ‘‘  Whoever 
will  run  into  danger  must  expect  to  perish,”  was  the 
observation  of  travellers  to  Protestant  ladies,  whom 
they  met  going  to  Paris. — “ Let  not  the  smoke  of  the 
court  intoxicate  you,”  was  the  caution  given  to  La 
Eochefoucault  by  Jean  de  Montluc,  before  he  set  out  on 
his  embassy  to  Poland  ; “ whatever  caresses  you  may 
receive,  let  them  not  throw  you  off  your  guard:  the 
wise  and  the  prudent  ought  to  beware  of  such  lures : 
too  much  confidence  would  plunge  you  into  great 
dangers.  The  safest  course  for  you  and  for  all  the 
gentlemen  of  your  religion  is  to  get  away  as  fast  as 
you  can.” 

From  all  points  of  France,  prophetic  messages  to 
the  Protestants  arrived  one  after  another. 

Keep  your  eyes  upon  Catherine,”  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Reformed  at  Nimes  to  their  brethren; 
“ she  is  meditating  some  great  crime  ; she  wishes 
to  add  to  her  prosperities  the  extinction  of  Pro- 
testantism.” 

“ Be  sure,”  said  those  of  Lyons,  “ that  the  queen- 
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mother,  who  can  put  on  at  pleasure  the  skin  of  the 
lion  or  that  of  the  fox,  will  perform  what  she  pro- 
mised the  duke  of  Alba  at  Bayonne.” 

‘‘  Forget  not,”  was  the  charge  given  by  those  of 
Orleans,  that  for  these  twelve  years  Catherine  has 
been  instructing  her  son  Charles  to  swear,  to  blas- 
pheme, to  break  his  word,  and  to  disguise  his  thoughts 
as  well  as  his  face.” 

From  Rochelle,  they  wrote,  He  who  amused 
himself  when  a boy  with  shedding  the  blood  of 
meaner  animals  will  not  fail  by  and  by  to  spill  the 
blood  of  his  subjects.” 

And  from  Meaux  and  Troyes — Charles,  deceived 
by  his  mother,  looks  upon  every  one  of  the  Reformed 
as  a rebel,  a conspirator,  an  assassin ; he  has  no  rest 
day  or  night,  for,  whether  he  goes  to  bed  or  whether 
he  rises,  his  mother  puts  him  in  fear  of  the  Pro- 
testants, incessantly  repeating  that  they  design  to 
deprive  him  of  his  life  and  crown;  to  rob  the  Valois 
of  the  sovereignty,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  it 
to  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reform,  to  Coligny,  as 
the  most  worthy ; or,  if  the  crime  is  too  difficult  to 
consummate,  to  sell  it  to  the  first  foreign  prince  who 
chooses  to  buy  it.” 

Vain  warnings,  which,  if  even  a messenger  from 
Heaven  had  brought  them,  would  not  have  been 
believed  ! 

The  wedding  day  arrived.  That  same  morning, 
Montluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  set  out  for  Poland, 
carrying  with  him  Catherine’s  secret — so  it  is  alleged 
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— and  instructions  for  justifying  the  enormity  planned 
by  Catherine  to  the  powers  in  alliance  with  France. 
Montmorency,  whom  she  had  sent  to  England  upon 
pretence  of  negociating  a new  alliance  with  Elizabeth, 
but  in  reality  to  get  rid  of  too  sharp-sighted  an 
observer,  Montmorency,  a kinsman  and  friend  of  the 
Colignys,  suddenly  returned  from  his  embassy  : but 
his  appearance  gave  no  uneasiness  to  Catherine, 
who  soon  devised  means  for  removing  him  out  of 
the  way. 

In  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  17th  of  August,  the 
ceremony  of  betrothal  took  place  in  the  Louvre,  and, 
on  the  following  day,  Henry  of  ^N^avarre  received  the 
hand  of  Madame  Marguerite,  at  the  altar  of  Notre 
Dame,  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
whole  court  of  France.  It  was  remarked  that,  during 
the  service,  the  princess  was  thoughtful  and  pre- 
occupied, so  that  her  brother  was  obliged  with  his  hand 
to  bow  her  head  and  to  answer  yes,  when  the  offici- 
ating prelate  asked  if  she  took  Henry  of  Navarre  for 
her  husband.  She  was  regarded  in  general  with  a 
sort  of  pity,  as  a victim  sacrificed  to  policy  ; and  this 
notion  seemed  to  embitter  the  people  against  the  Pro- 
testants, over  whom  they  contemptuously  threw  dust, 
which  the  latter  brushed  off  with  a mild  and  sorrow- 
ful look,  but  without  a murmur.  They  had  attended 
Henry  no  further  than  to  the  door  of  Notre  Dame  : 
none  of  them  would  enter  the  church,  but  they  waited 
during  the  ceremony  in  the  court  of  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace. 
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Leaving,  on  account  of  indisposition,  the  entertain- 
ments given  at  night  at  the  Louvre,  Coligny  retired 
to  his  hotel,  and  wrote  that  same  evening  to  his  wife. 
It  is  evident  from  his  letter  that  he  was  extremely 
uneasy  and  would  gladly  have  left  the  capital ; but 
that  he  durst  not  explain,  lest  he  should  alarm  his 
wife,  then  pregnant,  and  probably  also  for  fear  that 
his  letter  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  queen- 
mother.  It  was  as  follows  : — 

‘‘  My  very  dear  and  much  beloved  wife,  this  day 
was  performed  the  ceremony  of  marriage  between  the 
king’s  sister  and  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  ensuing 
three  or  four  days  will  be  spent  in  amusements,  ban- 
quets, masques,  and  sham  fights.  The  king  has 
assured  me  that  immediately  afterwards  he  will  give 
me  some  days  to  hear  the  complaints  made  in  divers 
parts  of  the  kingdom  touching  the  edict  of  pacifica- 
tion, which  is  violated  there.  It  is  with  good  reason 
that  I attend  to  this  matter  as  much  as  possible. 
For,  though  I have  a strong  wish  to  see  you,  still  you 
would  be  angry  with  me  (as  I think)  if  I were  remiss 
in  such  an  affair,  and  harm  came  of  it  from  my  neglect 
to  do  my  duty.  At  any  rate,  this  delay  will  not 
retard  my  departure  from  this  place  so  long  but  that 
I shall  have  leave  to  quit  it  next  week.  If  I had 
regard  to  myself  alone,  I had  much  rather  be  with 
you  than  stay  longer  here,  for  reasons  which  I will 
tell  you.  But  we  ought  to  consider  the  public  wel- 
fare as  far  more  important  than  our  private  benefit. 
I have  some  otlier  things  to  tell  you,  as  soon  as  I shall 
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have  the  means  to  see  you,  which  I desire  day  and 
night.  As  for  the  news  that  I have  to  tell  you,  they 
are  these.  This  day,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
bells  were  rung,  when  the  mass  of  the  bride  was 
chanted.  The  king  of  Navarre  walked  about  the 
while  in  an  open  place  near  the  church,  with  some 
gentlemen  of  our  religion  who  had  accompanied  him. 
There  are  other  little  particulars  which  I omit,  intend- 
ing to  tell  you  them  when  I see  you.  Whereupon  I 
pray  God,  my  most  dear  and  beloved  wife,  to  have 
you  in  his  holy  keeping.  From  Paris,  this  18th  of 
August,  1572. 

Three  days  back  I was  tormented  with  colic  and 
pain  in  the  loins.  But  this  complaint  lasted  only 
eight  or  ten  hours,  thanks  be  to  God,  through  whose 
goodness  I am  now  delivered  from  those  pains.  Be 
assured  on  my  part  that  amidst  these  festivities  and 
pastimes,  I will  not  give  offence  to  any  one.  Adieu, 
once  more.  Your  loving  husband,  Chastillon.” 

The  Admiral,  as  we  have  seen,  wished,  before  he 
left  Paris,  to  submit  to  the  king  the  new  complaints 
of  the  Protestants : hut  Charles,  who  spent  the 
night  in  festivities,  lay  a-hed  in  the  day-time,  and 
was  not  to  be  seen.  On  the  20th  of  August,  he  did, 
nevertheless,  obtain  admission  to  the  king,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  him,  went  to  meet  and  embrace 
him,  as  was  his  custom.  “ My  father,”  said  he, 
you  know  you  have  promised  me  not  to  offend  any 
of  the  Guises  while  you  stay  here,  and  they,  in  like 
manner,  have  promised  not  to  interfere  with  you  and 
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yours.  I am  firmly  persuaded  that  you  will  keep 
your  promise,  but  I am  not  so  sure  that  they  are  to 
be  depended  upon  ; for  I know  their  thirst  for 
revenge,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people  here  to 
them ; wherefore  I should  not  wish  them  to  do  any- 
thing that  might  turn  out  to  your  injury  and  com- 
promise my  honour,  since,  as  you  know,  they  have 
made  a pretext  of  this  marriage  to  come  strongly 
accompanied  and  well  armed.  Now,  if  you  approve  it, 
I will  send  for  the  guards  of  my  arquebusiers,  for  the 
greater  safety  of  all,  for  fear  they  might  unawares 
do  you  a mischief,  and  they  shall  come  under  officers 
who  are  known  to  you.”  Charles  then  mentioned 
the  names  of  persons  respected  by  the  Protestants. 
The  Admiral  gratefully  accepted  these  guards,  thanked 
the  king,  and  withdrew. 

Twelve  hundred  arquebusiers  were  accordingly 
ordered  to  the  capital.  Some  were  stationed  around 
the  Louvre,  others  near  the  church  of  St.  Germain 
I’Auxerrois,  and  the  rest  in  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  that  their  number  might  not  be  suspected. 
Some  of  the  Protestants,  however,  having  met  them 
in  the  streets,  felt  alarmed,  and  went  to  apprize  the 
Admiral.  In  his  absence  they  found  Teligny  alone, 
who  strove  to  remove  their  apprehensions,  saying, 
‘‘  It  was  my  father,  it  was  Coligny,  who  asked  the 
king  for  these  new  guards  for  the  safety  of  our  wives 
and  children,  of  our  religion  and  our  ministers. 
Make  yourselves  easy ; my  father  watches  over  you.” 

Montmorency  was  not  so  imprudent.  At  siglit  of 
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these  troops,  “ he  abruptly  quitted  the  court,  upon 
pretext  of  going  a-hunting.  This  was  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  for  the  Protestants.  Montmorency  was 
a man  of  strong  mind,  bold  and  energetic  in  danger, 
of  irreproachable  morals,  and  had  long  been  in 
alliance  with  Coligny.  While  the  only  person  who 
could  save  the  Reformed  left  Paris  by  one  gate,  the 
guards,  to  whose  weapons  Catherine  was  about  to 
consign  them,  entered  by  another. 

Coligny,  dissatisfied  with  Charles,  desired  an  inter- 
view with  the  queen-mother,  and  obtained  it  without 
difficulty ; but,  when  he  commenced  his  complaints, 
Catherine  interrupted  him.  Good  God,  Monsieur 
TAmiral,”  said  she,  ‘‘  let  us  enjoy  ourselves  and  these 
festivities  be  over ; I promise  you,  on  the  faith  of  a 
queen,  that  in  four  days  I will  make  you  contented 
and  those  of  your  religion.”  This  was  the  21st  of 
August. 

It  now  became  a subject  of  discussion  in  the 
councils  of  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  whether 
it  was  not  advisable  to  commence  the  destruction  of 
the  Protestants  by  the  assassination  of  Colignj^,  their 
illustrious  head,  from  whom  their  party  derived  life 
and  motion.  This  scheme  was  approved,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  murder  should  be  so  executed  as  to 
appear  to  have  been  committed  at  the  instigation  of 
Guise.  The  Protestants,  it  was  argued,  would  then  ask 
the  Guises,  “ What  have  you  done  with  the  Admiral?” 
The  Guises  would  reply,  What  have  you  done  your- 
selves with  Guise  le  Balafre  ?”  Animosities  would  be 
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kindled  ; the  two  parties  would  soon  come  to  blows  ; 
the  Montmorencies  would  join  the  Chatillons,  but  the 
combat  ^yould  not  long  be  doubtful;  the  populace 
would  soon  decide  it  in  favour  of  the  Guises,  and 
then  it  would  be  Charleses  turn  to  crush  both 
factions.  The  death  of  the  Admiral  was  decreed,  and 
a fit  instrument  for  executing  the  perfidious  design 
was  soon  found. 

This  was  the  same  Maurevel,  “ the  king’s  assassin,” 
who  had  undertaken  the  office  in  1569,  and  again 
offered  his  services  for  hire.  He  had  since  concealed 
himself  in  Paris,  incessantly  changing  his  abode,  and 
not  venturing  abroad  but  at  night,  lest  he  should  be 
discovered  by  the  Protestants.  The  wretch  was 
referred  to  de  Retz,  who  appointed  a place  of  meeting 
beyond  the  walls  of  Paris.  Here  they  had  several 
interviews,  at  which  they  settled  the  day,  hour,  place, 
and  price  of  the  crime.  About  the  latter,  indeed, 
Gondi  was  ordered  not  to  haggle,  so  that  Maurevel 
made  his  own  terms,  received  earnest,  and  promised 
not  to  miss  his  man. 

Near  the  cloisters  of  the  church  of  St.  Germain 
was  the  house  of  Villein ur,  one  of  the  canons,  who 
had  been  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Guise.  The 
Admiral  passed  it  several  times  a day  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  palace.  Here  the  murderer 
watched  for  his  victim.  He  had  come  the  preceding- 
day,  accompanied  by  Chailly,  the  king’s  maitre 
d’hotel,  to  look  at  the  house,  and  to  examine  the 
room  where  he  was  to  lurk,  and  the  window  from 
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which  the  fatal  weapon  was  to  be  pointed.  This 
room  was  dark,  the  window  grated,  so  that  neither 
the  assassin  nor  his  instrument  was  visible  to  pas- 
sengers. Thus  not  only  the  hands  of  men  but 
localities  themselves  seemed  to  further  the  designs  of 
Catherine.  As  chance  would  have  it  too,  Villemur 
was  absent.  An  aged  woman-servant,  infirm  and 
half  blind,  admitted  Chailly  and  his  companion  into 
her  master’s  house,  answ^ered  trembling  what  these 
strangers  said  to  her  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and 
attended  them  back  to  the  door,  wishing  that  God 
and  the  Virgin  might  be  with  them. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  22nd,  the  Admiral 
was  summoned  to  the  duke  of  Anjou’s,  to  act  as 
umpire  in  a quarrel  which  had  arisen  between 
Guerchy  and  Tianges,  two  gentlemen  of  Burgundy. 
After  settling  that  affair,  he  stayed  some  time  longer 
with  the  duke,  and  left  him  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  his  residence  in  the  Rue  de  Bethisy. 
By  the  way,  he  fell  in  with  the  king,  coming  out  of 
a chapel  near  the  Louvre,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  tennis-court,  where  Charles  was  going  to  play  a 
game  with  the  duke  of  Guise  and  Teligny.  After 
looking  on  a few  minutes,  he  took  leave  of  the  king, 
and,  attended  by  a small  number  of  gentlemen,  pro- 
ceeded along  the  Rue  St.  Germain  I’Auxerrois.  He 
had  not  advanced  many  paces  from  the  Louvre,  when 
some  one  handed  to  him  a memorial  which  he  began 
reading,  while  walking  on  and  chatting  with  the 
persons  of  his  retinue,  who  moved  aside  lest  they 
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should  interrupt  or  disturb  him.  Maurevel  had  been 
on  the  watch  for  hours.  Lifting  the  wretched 
curtain,  hung  upon  the  iron  trellis  of  the  window,  he 
had  rested  his  loaded  weapon  on  one  of  its  meshes. 
His  prey  was  in  his  reach ; he  fired ; the  Admiral 
shrieked  with  pain  ; he  dropped  the  memorial,  and 
sunk  into  the  arms  of  Guerchy  and  Despruneaux. 

Help  !”  shouted  Coligny’s  guards  all  together. 

The  Admiral  is  wounded  ! .the  Admiral  is  dying  !” 
One  of  them  tore  his  shirt  and  hastily  bandaged  his 
master’s  wound ; while  the  others  lifted  him  up  like 
one  expiring  and  bore  him  to  his  residence,  weeping 
and  uttering  lamentable  cries.  The  Admiral  spoke 
not  a word  when  he  felt  that  he  was  wounded, 
merely  raising  his  right  hand  covered  with  blood, 
to  shew  his  wound,  and  pointing  with  his  left  to  the 
lair  of  the  assassin.^ 

* Writers  differ  respecting  the  part  in  which  Coligny  was  wounded. 
Queen  Margaret  is  the  only  contemporary  who  relates  that  he  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  others  say  in  the  right  arm,  hut  most  in  the 
right  hand.  The  abbe  Bonamy,  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  in  the  account  of  a visit  to 
Chatillon  sur  Loing,  in  November,  1737,  asserts  that  he  saw  in  the 
archives  of  that  town  the  remains  of  the  Admiral,  consisting  of  seven 
bones,  among  which  were  a tibia  and  particularly  a shoulder-blade, 
in  which  a leaden  ball  was  still  embedded.  The  abbe  Perrau,  in 
whose  Vies  des  Hommes  Illustres,  xv.,  669,  670,  this  account  is 
inserted,  contends  that  this  ball  could  not  have  been  one  of  those 
fired  at  the  Admiral  two  days  before  the  massacre,  because,  he  says, 
the  Memoirs  of  the  time  mention  but  two  wounds,  one  in  the  left 
arm,  from  which  a ball  was  extracted,  and  another  in  the  right  hand, 
the  fore-finger  of  which  was  amputated.  Perrau,  of  course,  could 
not  have  seen  queen  IMargaret’s  Memoirs.  Bonamy's  testimony 
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The  door  was  soon  broken  open.  The  arquebiise 
was  still  hanging  to  the  window  and  seized  by  the 
Admiral’s  people,  who  found  nobody  in  the  house  but 
the  aged  female  and  a boy  who  had  seen  and  heard 
nothing.  Guided  by  the  former,  they  passed  through 
several  apartments,  and  at  last  came  to  a door 
opening  into  the  cloisters  of  St.  Germain.  The 
state  of  the  ground  near  it  plainly  indicated  that  a 
horse  had  been  waiting  there  for  the  murderer  till 
the  consummation  of  the  crime.  A passenger  con- 
firmed these  suspicions ; but  could  give  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  rider,  who  concealed  his  face,  then  looked 
round,  and  darted  like  lightning  along  the  river. 

Coligny’s  bed  was  surrounded  by  Protestants,  who 
contemplated  their  leader  in  gloomy  silence.  Some 
touched  the  blood  that  oozed  from  his  wound  ; others 
rent  their  garments  and  lifted  their  hands  towards 
heaven ; several  pointed  to  the  Louvre.  The  young 
king  of  Navarre  embraced  the  veteran  ; Conde  wept 
and  smote  his  brow : even  Catholics,  with  clasped 

would  appear  to  confirm  her  account.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  one  of  Maurevel’s  balls  should  have  struck  the  shoulder-blade ; 
but  Perrau  objects  that  the  Admiral  was  so  much  better  on  the 
following  day  as  to  encourage  hopes  that  he  would  shortly  recover 
the  free  use  of  his  arms ; which  could  not  have  been  the  case,  if  a 
ball  had  been  then  lodged  in  the  shoulder-blade.  It  is  to  be 
presumed,  he  says,  that  while  the  body  was  at  Montfaucon  and  the 
populace  went  thither,  on  pilgrimage,  as  it  were,  every  day,  to  offer 
him  fresh  insults.  Catholics,  out  of  religious  zeal,  fired  arquebuses  at 
it,  and  hence  that  ball  which  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day. 

Neither  are  authors  agreed  concerning  the  weapon  employed  by 
the  murderer  : some  say  that  it  was  an  arquebuse,  others  a pistol. 
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hands,  came  to  mingle  in  this  affecting  scene.  Am- 
brose Pare,  the  surgeon  who  had  been  sent  for, 
arrived  ; but,  unable  to  procure  any  instrument  but 
a wretched  pair  of  blunt  scissors,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  open  and  close  three  times  to  perform  the 
required  operation,  he  put  Coligny  to  excruciating 
pain.  His  countenance,  nevertheless,  was  calm,  and, 
if  he  opened  his  lips,  it  was  to  cheer  his  friends. 

The  character  displayed  by  the  warrior  martyr 
amidst  his  acute  sufferings  is  really  sublime. 
“ Wherefore  weep  ?”  said  he,  to  captain  Monins, 
who  supported  his  head,  and  to  Cornaton,  who  held 
his  hands.  I esteem  myself  happy  to  have  been 
thus  wounded  for  the  name  of  Jesus.”  Casting  his 
eyes  at  that  moment  on  Merlin,  the  minister,  Be- 
hold, sir,”  said  he,  ‘‘  the  goodness  of  God  ; I am 
wounded,  to  be  sure,  but  I know  that  it  is  by  the 
will  of  the  Lord,  and  thank  him  that  he  deigns  to 
honour  me  by  permitting  me  to  suffer  something  for 
his  holy  name ; let  us  all  pray  to  him  together,  my 
good  friends,  to  grant  me  the  gift  of  perseverance.” 
All  present  assumed  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  found 
nothing  but  tears. 

“ What !”  said  the  Admiral,  addressing  his  minister, 

will  you  not  console  me  either  ?”  ‘‘  Certainly,  sir, 

there  is  no  greater  consolation  than  if  you  feel  that 
God  honours  you,  reputing  you  worthy  to  suffer  for 
his  name.”  Ah  ! if  God  were  to  treat  me  as  I 
deserve,  I should  have  to  endure  very  different  tor- 
ments.” Be  of  good  courage,”  said  one  of  the 
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persons  present;  since  he  has  left  you  the  better 
part  of  yourself,  there  is  still  reason  to  magnify  his 
bounty.”  You  do  well,”  said  Merlin,  to  turn 
your  thoughts  from  those  who  have  done  you  this 
outrage,  and  to  lift  your  eyes  to  God,  for  it  is  his 
hand  that  has  struck  you.^’  I assure  you,”  replied 
the  Admiral,  that  I forgive,  with  all  my  heart,  him 
who  has  wounded  me,  and  those  who  have  instigated 
him  to  this  crime ; for  they  could  not  do  me  any 
harm  whatever,  even  if  they  were  to  put  me  to  death, 
since  death  is  but  an  assured  passage  to  eternal  life.” 
These  words  he  repeated  to  Damville,  when  he  called 
to  see  him;  and,  as  Merlin  affirmed  that  the  evils 
which  befall  Christians  here  below  frequently  rouse 
them  from  their  slumber,  and  cause  them  to  fix 
their  eyes  on  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,,  the  Admiral, 
lifting  up  his  eyes,  suddenly  and  in  a loud  voice, 
pronounced  this  prayer,  in  which  all  the  spectators, 
both  Reformed  and  Catholics,  joined  : 

“ 0 Lord  my  God,  have  pity  on  me,  and  remember 
not  my  past  life  and  my  sins.  Who  shall  be  able 
to  stand  if  thou  shalt  take  account  of  our  incon- 
stancy, of  our  disobedience  in  transgressing  thy  com- 
mandments ! Who  shall  be  able  to  support  the  weight 
of  thine  anger ! I renounce  all  fabulous  gods ; I 
invoke,  I adore  thee  alone,  eternal  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ,  eternal  God.  I beseech  thee,  for  the  love  of 
thy  Son,  to  send  me  with  thy  Holy  Spirit  the  gift 
of  patience.  I have  put  my  confidence  in  thy  mercy ; 
on  that  alone  I rest  my  hope,  whether  it  be  thy  will 
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that  I should  die  at  this  present  time,  or  that  I 
should  live  longer.  Here  I am  : I submit  myself  to 
thy  will,  assured  that,  if  I am  to  die,  thou  wilt 
receive  me  forthwith  into  the  rest  of  the  saints  in 
the  eternal  kingdom.  If  it  be  thy  pleasure  for  me 
to  remain  longer  in  the  w^orld,  grant  me  the  grace, 
heavenly  Father,  to  employ  the  remainder  of  my 
life  in  the  advancement  and  in  the  glory  of  thy 
name.” 

Presently,  Marshal  Cosse  was  announced  : he  came 
to  inquire  how  the  patient  was.  The  Admiral,  turn- 
ing his  head,  made  a sign  to  him  to  approach.  When 
he  was  close  to  the  bed,  he  extended  his  hand  to 
him,  saying,  ‘‘  Do  you  not  recollect  what  I said  to 
you  not  long  ago — ‘ M.  de  Cosse,  take  care  of  your- 
self?’” Damville,  fearful  lest  the  Admiral  might 
drop  some  indiscreet  word  before  the  numerous  com- 
pany, which  kept  increasing,  suddenly  interrupted 
him.  ‘‘  You  are  sure,  at  least,  that  no  means  have 
been  neglected  to  discover  the  assassin.  I shall  not 
undertake  to  comfort  and  to  exhort  you  to  patience ; 
it  is  you  who  give  lessons  to  others  ; but  consider,  I 
beg,  in  what  way  I can  be  serviceable  to  you.”  “ I 
wonder  where  this  can  have  come  from,”  replied  the 
Admiral;  ‘‘  I have  no  suspicion  of  anybody  but 
M.  de  Guise,  and  that  is  only  a suspicion ; but  I have 
learned  to  despise  my  enemies  like  death  itself.  On 
one  account,  it  is  true,  this  wound  grieves  me,  and 
that  is  because  it  prevents  me  from  showing  the  king 
how  anxious  I am  to  render  him  service.”  He  alluded 
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of  course  to  the  war  in  Flanders.  ‘‘  I should  be  very 
glad,”  he  added,  ‘‘  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  come 
and  speak  to  me  a little : I have  some  important 
things  to  say  to  him,  and  which  nobody  else  would 
venture  to  tell  him.” 

Damville  promised  to  inform  the  king  of  his  wish. 
Charles,  on  being  apprized  that  the  Admiral  was 
wounded,  had  flung  down  his  racket  and  hurried  to 
the  Louvre,  pale,  agitated,  reeling  like  a drunken 
man,  and  pouring  forth  the  most  awful  blasphemies. 
He  found  his  mother  closeted  with  the  duke  of 
Anjou : aware  of  what  had  happened,  they  sought, 
but  to  no  purpose,  to  draw  a few  words  from  the 
king.  Charles  stared  at  them  with  stupid  look  : his 
tongue  continued  chained.  lie  sat  down  : his  mother 
and  Anjou  seated  themselves  too,  and  all  three  gazed 
at  each  other  without  uttering  a word : all  at  once, 
these  royal  figures  began  to  move  upon  their  seats, 
and  rose  shuddering.  A great  noise  was  heard  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace.  It  was  the  guard  denying  admit- 
tance to  persons  who  wished  to  see  the  king  : but  the 
king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  thrusting 
open  the  gate,  forced  their  way  into  the  royal  apart- 
ments, and,  flinging  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
king,  cried  both  together,  “ Justice  !” 

Charles  made  no  answer,  but  bowed  his  head  in 
token  of  affirmation.  ‘‘  Justice  !”  repeated  Navarre 
and  Conde,  holding  up  their  hands.  Conde’s  was 
stained  with  blood.  Charles  looked  at  this  blood. 

And  whose  blood  is  that  ?”  The  Admiral’s.” 
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This  vision  restored  bis  speech.  ‘‘  Yes,  yes,”  cried 
he,  pushing  Conde’s  hands  from  him,  “ ’sdeath,  he 
shall  be  avenged  : I swear  by  my  faith,  he  shall ! ” 
and  the  room  rang  with  blasphemies  surpassing  all 
that  the  king  had  ever  before  devised.  ‘‘  Yes,  yes,” 
said  Catherine,  alarmed  at  this  storm,  which  might 
perhaps  be  an  indication  of  remorse ; let  him  be 
avenged ! It  is  an  atrocious  outrage  against  the 
king.  If  this  goes  unpunished,  to-morrow  the  same 
thing  will  be  done  in  the  Louvre,  next  time  in  my 
bed,  on  my  bosom,  in  my  arms.”  Then  all  three, 
Charles,  Anjou,  and  Catherine,  changed  the  subject, 
called  their  guards,  gave  them  orders,  written  and 
verbal,  and  abruptly  dismissed  them. 

These  orders  were  as  different  as  the  tracks  of  the 
messengers.  “ Let  the  Prevot  have  notice  to  keep 
the  duke  of  Anjou’s  company  in  readiness.”  Let 
all  the  gates  of  the  city  be  closed.”  ‘‘  Let  no  person 
leave  it  without  a permission  signed  by  the  king.” 
“ Tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  Religion  to  assemble 
under  arms  in  front  of  the  Louvre,  and  near  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Admiral.”  “Wo  to  any  who  shall 
insult  the  subjects  of  the  Religion  !”  “ By  God,  not 

one  of  your  hairs  shall  be  touched,  upon  the  faith  of 
a king  !”  “ Gentlemen,  sleep  quietly,  my  son  watches 
over  you.” 

Conde  and  Navarre,  who  purposed  to  leave  Paris, 
went  to  their  dying  friend,  to  repeat  the  hurried 
words  of  Charles,  Catherine,  and  Anjou — words 
whose  signitication  aj)peared  so  natural,  and  which 
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concealed  a horrible  mystery.  Not  less  skilled  in  the 
art  of  deceiving  men  than  in  tliat  of  providing  against 
the  freaks  of  Fortune,  Medicis,  while  issuing  orders 
for  safety,  had  sought  and  found  in  those  pledges  of 
security  and  peace  which  the  Protestants  so  eagerly 
embraced  the  means  of  involving  them  in  one  general 
destruction. 

While  Navarre  and  Conde  went  to  report  to  the 
Admiral  what  they  had  just  seen  and  heard,  Teligny, 
quitting  the  bedside  of  his  father-in-law,  penetrated 
into  the  palace,  to  beseech  the  monarch  to  visit  an 
old  servant  who  was  dying,  and  who  begged  to  see 
the  face  of  his  sovereign  before  he  expired.  Charles 
answered  that  he  would  go.  Till  the  moment  of 
departure,  Charles  w^as  alone  with  his  mother;  and 
it  was  probably  during  this  interval  that  Catherine 
communicated  to  her  son,  what  he  was  yet  ignorant 
of,  the  name  of  the  murderer,  the  place  of  his  con- 
cealment, the  gate  through  which  he  had  fled,  the 
route  which  he  had  taken.  We  might  venture  to 
conclude  that  God  had  not  yet  wholly  withdrawn 
himself  from  this  prince,  since  a long  struggle  ensued 
between  mother  and  son  on  that  partnership  in  guilt 
into  which  Catherine  wished  to  introduce  the  young 
monarch,  if  we  may  judge  at  least  from  the  altered 
expression  of  Charles’s  features,  of  which  traces  were 
perceptible  when  the  king  left  the  Louvre. 

This  struggle  of  the  prince  is  worthy  of  remark. 
To  deliberate  in  presence  of  his  mother  was  an 
act  of  courage,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a stronger 
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proof  of  the  force  of  primitive  dispositions  than  this 
resistance  of  Charles.  The  people,  collected  in  front 
of  the  royal  apartments,  witnessed  the  discussion : they 
saw  the  mother  and  the  son  stop  short,  look  each  other 
in  the  face,  again  hastily  pace  the  floor,  as  in  violent 
quarrels,  and  concluded  that  some  great  event  was  in 
preparation.  The  doors  of  the  Louvre  opened  and 
closed  every  moment;  numerous  couriers  left  the 
capital ; the  ministers  assembled  : had  they  not  known 
all  the  importance  attached  to  the  Admiral,  this  extra- 
ordinary bustle  would  have  taught  it  them  : for  it  was 
manifestly  on  his  account  alone  that  all  this  tumult 
prevailed. 

The  Protestants,  after  passing  hours  in  mute  con- 
templation before  the  stone  on  which  the  Admiral’s 
blood  had  been  spilt,  went  one  after  another  and 
stopped  opposite  to  the  windows  of  the  palace  to 
read  their  fate  in  the  face  of  Charles,  who  passed  to 
and  fro  like  a spectre.  They  listened  to  try  to  catch 
the  least  sound  of  what  was  said.  At  times,  when 
the  king  cast  his  eyes  on  the  people,  they  per- 
ceived them  lighted  up  by  the  flashes  of  a murky 
fire,  and  the  lips  of  the  young  monarch  moving  with 
fearful  rapidity  ; but  they  knew  nothing  more.  At 
two  o’clock,  the  doors  of  the  Louvre  were  thrown 
open  with  great  noise,  and  they  were  told  that  the 
king  was  going  to  visit  the  Admiral.  The  Protestants 
then  crowded  to  the  stone  still  stained  with  blood,  to 
watch  if  Catherine’s  looks  would  be  proof  against 
the  horrible  sight ; that  ordeal  would  be  decisive : 
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but  the  royal  train  avoided  the  Rue  St.  Germain, 
whether  its  course  was  directed  by  chance  or  by  the 
order  of  Catherine,  fearing  the  cry  of  blood  much 
more  on  her  son’s  account  than  her  own.  It  was 
composed  of  the  mother  and  brothers  of  Charles,  the 
duke  of  Montpensier,  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  mar- 
shals Damville,  Cosse,  and  Tavannes,  the  count  de 
Retz,  Thore,  Meru,  and  Gonzaga  duke  of  Nevers.  It 
was  hailed  all  the  way  by  the  people  with  the  usual 
acclamations,  which  were  bestowed  with  particular 
energy  on  the  queen-mother,  and  probably  formed  an 
item  in  her  monthly  accounts,  paid  by  the  royal 
exchequer. 

At  sight  of  the  king,  the  Admiral  raised  himself 
into  a sitting  attitude,  to  grasp  the  hand  which  Charles 
extended  to  him.  Navarre  and  Conde,  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  could  scarcely  repress  their  tears.  Charles 
was  affected,  and  might  perhaps  have  wept  too,  had 
not  his  mother’s  eyes  been  fixed  upon  him.  The  ser- 
vants were  desired  to  withdraw.  The  Admiral,  then 
turning  towards  Charles,  addressed  him  in  a speech 
which  Cornaton  has  faithfully  recorded. 

“ I am  well  aware  that  hereafter,  if  it  please  God 
that  I should  die,  several  will  calumniate  my  actions. 
But  God,  before  whose  throne  I am  ready  to  appear, 
is  my  witness  that  I have  ever  been  a faithful  and 
affectionate  servant  of  your  majesty  and  of  your 
kingdom ; and  that  I have  never  had  any  thing  more 
at  heart  than  the  welfare  of  my  country,  conjointly 
with  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  your  state.  And 
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thong’ll  many  have  striven  to  charge  me  with  felony 
and  rebellion,  yet  facts,  to  which  I shall  not  advert, 
sufficiently  demonstrate  to  whom  the  cause  of  so  many 
calamities  is  to  be  attributed.  Once  more  I call  God 
to  witness  my  innocence,  and  pray  him  again  and 
again  to  be  judge  between  me  and  my  accusers,  which 
I am  assured  he  will  do,  according  to  his  justice.  As 
for  myself,  I am  ready  to  render  an  account  of  my 
actions  before  his  holy  Majesty,  if  it  be  his  will  to 
take  me  to  himself  by  means  of  this  wound. 

‘‘But,  without  dwelling  longer  upon  this,  it  having 
pleased  the  late  king  Henry  your  father  to  honour  me 
with  many  offices  and  dignities,  and  you  having 
pleased  to  confirm  me  in  them,  I cannot  refrain,  as 
one  most  zealous  for  the  increase  of  your  dignity, 
from  telling  you  that  you  mistake  very  inconsiderately 
the  means  of  conducting  your  affairs  prosperously. 
You  have  in  your  hands  an  opportunity  such  as  your 
predecessors  never  had.  If  you  entirely  reject  it, 
besides  the  mortification  arising  from  so  great  loss, 
I fear  that  your  kingdom  will  receive  a fatal  wound, 
and  your  majesty  bring  upon  yourself  a dangerous 
calamity.  Is  it  not  a shame,  sire,  that  one  cannot 
turn  an  egg — if  I may  so  say — in  your  privy-coun- 
cil,  but  incontinently  a courier  carries  the  news  to 
the  duke  of  Alba  ? Is  it  not  a far  too  great  indig- 
nity that  this  duke  of  Alba  should  have  ordered  so 
many  French  gentlemen,  so  many  brave  captains  and 
good  soldiers  your  subjects,  taken  in  the  defeat  at 
Jenlis,  to  be  hanged?  of  which  indignity  I received 
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yesterday  evening  certain  intelligence.  But  in  your 
court  this  is  only  laughed  at.  Such  is  the  affection 
v^hich  the  French  bear  for  their  countrymen,  and  the 
compassion  which  they  feel  for  their  unworthy  treat- 
ment. 

‘‘  The  second  point  which  I have  thought  it  right 
to  remind  you  of  is  the  manifest  contempt  for  your 
edicts,  and  especially  for  that  of  pacification.  You 
have  sworn  peace  so  often  and  so  solemnly  that  fo- 
reign nations  and  princes  are  witnesses  of  your  oath. 
You  have  sworn  to  keep  the  peace  promised  to  those 
of  the  religion.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  how 
many  places  of  your  kingdom  this  promise  is  basely 
broken,  not  only  by  private  persons,  but  also  by  your 
governors  and  officers.  I have  often  laid  these  things 
before  you,  sire,  and  made  you  see  clearly  that  the 
sacred  performance  of  a public  promise  is  a sure  bond 
of  peace ; and  that,  among  many  means,  it  is  the  only 
real  and  true  way  to  recruit  and  re-establish  your 
kingdom  in  its  ancient  splendour  and  dignity.  I 
have  several  times  represented  the  same  thing  to  you, 
madam  (turning  to  the  queen-mother),  and  yet  com- 
plaints are  made  here  every  day  of  murders,  robberies, 
and  riots,  committed  in  different  places.  Not  long 
since,  near  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  the  Catholics, 
hearing  that  a child  which  had  been  baptized  was 
about  to  be  taken  to  chapel,  killed  it  in  its  nurse’s 
arms.  Sire,  I beseech  you  to  take  more  account  of 
such  murders,  together  with  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  pay  regard  to  what  you  have 
promised,” 
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The  king  appeared  to  listen  with  attention  to  these 
remonstrances.  Monsieur  TAmiral,”  said  he, 
when  Coligny  had  done  speaking,  I know  that  you 
are  an  honest  man,  a good  Frenchman,  and  that  you 
are  anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  my  kingdom  : I 
hold  you  to  be  a valiant  captain  and  an  experienced 
commander  in  war.  Had  I deemed  you  to  be  other- 
wise, never  should  I have  done  what  I have  done.  I 
have  strenuously  endeavoured  to  cause  my  edict  of 
pacification  to  be  always  religiously  observed ; and  I 
still  desire  that  it  may  be  duly  maintained,  and  to  this 
end  have  I sent  commissioners  into  all  the  provinces 
of  my  kingdom  : my  mother  will  tell  you  the  same.” 

“ It  is  true,”  said  Catherine,  who  had  not  yet  ut- 
tered a single  word,  and  who  scrutinized  with  restless 
curiosity  the  secret  movements  of  her  son  and  the 
persons  present.  If  at  times  the  voice  of  the  patient 
became  faint  or  inaudible,  she  would  stoop  over  his 
lips,  and  listen  with  greedy  ear  for  the  tones  that 
should  escape  them.  She  dreaded  the  effect  that 
might  be  produced  on  Charles  by  the  words,  often  so 
potent,  of  the  dying,  the  sight  of  the  blood-stained 
sheet  on  which  Coligny  lay,  those  looks  which  had 
never  dwelt  with  such  assurance  on  her  son  or  herself, 
the  tears  of  the  bystanders,  the  wound,  the  groans, 
and  the  paleness  of  the  sufferer.  She  wished  to  put 
an  end  to  this  cruel  interview,  but  the  Admiral  de- 
tained her  a little  longer. 

‘‘  It  is  true,”  repeated  she  ; you  know  it.  Monsieur 
I’Amiral,  you  well  knov/  it.”  These  insignificant 
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words  were  all  that  her  trembling  lips  could  bring 
forth. 

Yes,”  replied  Coligny,  ‘‘  there  have  been  sent 
commissioners,  some  of  whom  have  doomed  me  to  be 
lianged,  and  offered  fifty  thousand  crowns  for  him  who 
should  bring  you  my  head.” 

Well,  then,”  rejoined  the  king,  others  must  be 
sent,  who  shall  not  be  obnoxious  to  you.  But  I see 
you  get  too  much  agitated  in  speaking.  That  may 
be  prejudicial  to  your  health.  You  are  wounded  in- 
deed ; but  I feel  the  pain  of  your  wound.  ’Sdeath  ! 
I will  avenge  this  outrage  so  roughly  that  it  shall 
never  be  forgotten.”  And  Charles  broke  forth  into 
his  wonted  blasphemies. 

Sire,”  said  the  Admiral,  “ there  is  no  need  to 
seek  very  far  for  him  who  has  procured  me  this  dis- 
tinction. May  God  never  aid  me  if  I ask  vengeance 
for  such  an  outrage  ! Yet  I have  full  trust  in  your 
honour  and  equity  that  you  will  not  refuse  me 
justice.” 

Again  the  king  blasphemed,  and  called  God  to 
witness  that  he  would  do  justice.  The  woman  of 
the  house  from  which  the  shot  was  fired  is  in  prison, 
as  well  as  the  lacquey  who  was  found  in  that  house. 
But  do  you  approve  of  the  judges  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  affair  ?” 

Since  you  deem  them  worthy,”  answered  the 
Admiral,  I accept  them ; only  I humbly  beseech 
you  that  Cavagnes,  one  of  your  maitres  des  requetes, 
may  be  added  to  them,  and  also  M.  de  Masparault,” 
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and  another  whom  he  mentioned,  but  whose  name 
Cornaton  did  not  recollect.  We  shall  see  in  the 
sequel  how  these  words  of  the  Admiral’s  affected  his 
friend  Cavagnes. 

Coligny’s  voice  gradually  sunk,  till  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  a stifled  moan.  The  king  and  the 
queen-mother  drew  closer,  and  talked  for  some  time 
together,  but  in  so  low  a tone  that  Cornaton  could 
not  hear  any  but  confused  and  inarticulate  words  : 
he  thought,  however,  that  he  could  make  out  this 
expression  of  the  queen-mother’s,  “ Though  I am 
but  a woman,  yet  I think  that  it  ought  to  be  done 
speedily.”  The  Admiral  afterwards  declared  that 
he  had  reminded  Charles  and  his  mother  of  what  he 
had  predicted  to  them  touching  the  calamities  which 
threatened  the  State  ; that  Charles  shook  his  head, 
and  that  Catherine  repeated  that  mute  sign,  adding 
the  words  which  have  just  been  reported. 

During  this  conversation,  Retz  beckoned  Te- 
ligny  and  Cornaton  to  him,  and  asked  them,  in  a 
low  tone,  if,  as  there  was  some  fear  of  a popular 
commotion,  they  did  not  think  it  advisable  that  the 
Admiral  should  be  removed  to  the  Louvre,  where 
the  princess  of  Navarre  would  give  up  her  apartment 
to  him.  They  replied  that  they  durst  not  do  it 
without  consulting  the  physician  ; besides,  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  populace,  since  the  king  had 
taken  them  under  his  safeguard.  Mazille,  first  phy- 
sician to  the  king,  having  entered  in  the  mean  time, 
they  begged  him  to  tell  them  if  the  Admiral  could  be 
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removed  to  the  Louvre  without  danger.  Mazille  op- 
posed the  idea,  and  thus  spared  Catherine  a crime. 
She  would  not  have  scrupled  to  stain  the  asylum  of 
hospitality  with  blood  ; ' for  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess 
what  she  would  have  done  with  the  dying  victim 
demanded  by  Retz  from  Teligny. 

While  the  physician  was  dressing  the  wound, 
Charles  asked  him  various  questions  — whether  the 
Admiral  had  been  in  great  pain,  whether  the  opera- 
tion had  been  long,  whether  he  had  cried  out,  whether 
he  had  slept.  A bloody  sleeve  having  met  his  eye, 
he  inquired  if  that  was  the  Admiral’s  blood  which 
he  saw  upon  it.  Cornaton  answered  that  it  was. 
Charles  stedfastly  eyed  the  garment,  touched  it, 
and  made  his  mother  do  the  same.  ‘‘  No,”  he  ex- 
claimed, folding  his  hands,  never  did  I know  a 
more  courageous  man  !”  The  hall  which  had  been 
extracted  from  Coligny’s  arm  was  shown  to  him : 
he  took  it,  turned  away  his  eyes,  and  handed  it  to 
his  mother,  who  asked  him  for  it.  ‘‘  I am  very  glad,” 
said  Catherine,  rolling  it  between  her  fingers,  that 
it  has  not  been  left  in,  for  I recollect,  when  M.  de 
Guise  was  killed  before  Orleans,  the  physicians  told 
me  that,  if  the  hall  were  got  out,  there  would  be  no 
danger,  though  it  was  poisoned,” 

At  length  Charles  and  his  mother  quitted  the  bed- 
side, after  addressing  words  of  consolation  to  the 
Admiral  and  to  those  around  him,  and  fled  to  the 
Louvre  with  such  precipitation,  that  they  neither 
answered  the  shouts  of  joy  with  which  they  were 
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saluted,  nor  bowed  as  they  passed  before  the  images 
of  the  Virgin  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  streets : 
they  walked  in  mute  silence  one  after  another,  never 
looking  round,  and  appearing  not  to  see  or  to  hear. 
The  populace,  meanwhile,  poured  in  a living  torrent 
from  the  Admiral’s  house  tow^ard  the  palace ; and  an 
attentive  observer  might  easily  have  discovered  that 
the  seeds  of  murder  sown  by  Catherine  in  this  rank 
soil  had  already  germinated,  by  the  ferocious  smile, 
the  haggard  eye,  the  threatening  look,  the  howls  set 
up  before  the  dwelling  of  any  Protestant  wdiich  they 
passed,  and  a cruel  curiosity,  which  peered  into  the 
very  shops,  to  spy  out  any  face  that  by  its  paleness 
or  alarm  might  betray  the  religion  of  its  owner. 

On  reaching  the  Louvre,  Charles,  Catherine, 
Anjou,  Retz,  and  some  other  confidential  advisers, 
assembled  in  a private  apartment.  What  said  they  ? 
what  did  they?  That  neither  eye  could  see  nor 
ear  hear.  A great  bustle  was  soon  to  be  seen  out- 
side, courtiers  going  to  and  fro  wdth  orders  from 
the  king,  couriers  rapidly  following  one  another,  the 
court  of  the  Louvre  and  the  neighbouring:  streets 
full  of  messengers,  carrying  the  sentiments  of  the 
monarch  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces. — Charles 
considers  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Admiral  as 
an  outrage  on  the  sovereign  majesty.  Justice  doth 
not  sleep.  France  and  Europe  shall  be  informed 
on  one  and  the  same  day  of  the  name,  the  appre- 
hension, and  the  punishment  of  the  murderers.”  The 
Protestants,  into  whose  hands  good  care  was  taken 
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that  some  of  these  letters  should  fall,  returned  to 
the  capital,  and  went  hack  to  their  abodes  to  sleep 
in  quiet  under  the  pledged  faith  of  Catherine.  Some 
of  them  probably  passed  the  house,  where  the  che- 
valier d’Angouleme  and  other  Catholic  gentlemen 
met  at  nightfall,  to  settle  which  of  them  should  be 
the  first  to  strike  the  Protestants,  the  signs  which 
they  should  use  to  distinguish  their  partisans,  the 
hour  and  place  of  rendezvous,  the  bargain  to  be  made 
with  the  murderers,  what  part  of  the  spoil  should 
be  given  up  to  them,  where  the  instruments  of 
slaughter  were  to  be  concealed  — in  short,  all  the 
means  for  rendering  the  surprise  as  sudden  as  the 
destruction  inevitable. 

Many  of  them  must  have  been  astonished  to  see 
liglit  in  the  queen’s  apartment  when  the  night  was 
far  advanced.  She  slept  not,  neither  did  Charles  ; 
both,  intimidated  by  darkness,  had  ordered  a great 
number  of  tapers  to  be  lighted,  and,  huddling  close 
together  amidst  their  brightness,  a preservative 
against  dreams  and  remorse,  they  awaited  in  silence 
the  dawn  of  day.  The  crowd  gradually  dispersed ; 
the  Protestants  retired  to  their  abodes ; and  all, 
after  reviewing  the  events  of  the  day,  slept  soundly  : 
the  Admiral,  too,  overcome  by  pain,  slumbered  like 
the  rest. 

A circumstance  apparently  trivial  had  well  nigh 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  things.  On  Saturday, 
a man  in  the  employ  of  the  Guises,  who  boasted  that 
he  had  furnished  Maurevel  with  the  horse  on  which 
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he  had  escaped,  was  apprehended  near  the  Louvre. 
Whether  it  was  from  indiscretion  or  by  design  that 
MaurevePs  name  was  divulged  is  not  known : from 
that  moment,  however,  all  uncertainty  was  dismissed 
from  the  minds  of  the  Protestants.  They  loudly 
accused  the  house  of  Lorraine;  the  duke’s  people 
were  insulted  in  the  public  streets,  and  others  ill- 
treated  : the  epithets  coward,  assassin,  traitor,  were 
given  to  the  son  of  le  Balafre.  The  arrest  of  his 
servant,  the  name  of  the  assassin,  suddenly  blurted 
out  to  the  people,  the  retreat  chosen  by  Maurevel, 
the  threats,  the  outcries  of  the  Reformed,  and,  above 
all,  the  silence  of  Catherine,  perplexed  Henry  of 
Guise.  Might  not  this  be  a snare  laid  for  him  by 
that  woman,  grown  old  in  dissimulation?  Might 
she  not  have  promised  the  blood  of  the  Guises  to  the 
Protestants,  and  to  the  Guises  the  blood  of  the  Re- 
formed ? Might  not  both  be  alike  ignorant  of  the 
fate  reserved  for  them  ? Why  this  examination  of 
one  of  his  people  ? who  had  bribed  that  man  ? who 
told  him  the  name  of  the  assassin  ? why  did  he  di- 
vulge it?  He  must  put  an  end  to  this  uneasiness. 
Instantly  arming  and  mounting  his  horse,  he  posted 
away  to  the  palace,  followed  by  his  guards.  When 
admitted  to  the  king,  he  haughtily  declared  that  he 
should  leave  Paris.  Charles,  who  was  alone,  nettled 
at  the  arrogance  of  the  duke,  replied  with  studied 
coldness  that  he  left  him  at  full  liberty  either  to  go 
or  to  stay.  Guise  bade  adieu  to  the  crowd  assembled 
in  the  palace : that  adieu  soon  echoed  in  the  most 
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distant  quarters  of  the  city.  The  populace  collected, 
shouting  ‘‘  Guise ! Guise  !”  Catherine  inquired  the 
meaning  of  those  cries,  and  instantly  despatched  a 
messenger,  who  overtook  the  duke  at  the  Porte  St. 
Antoine.  This  flight  was  a hint  to  Catherine,  who 
caused  a report  to  be  circulated  in  Paris,  that  the 
Protestants  had  a design  against  the  life  of  Guise, 
equally  dear  to  the  sovereign  and  the  nation.  The 
populace  believed  the  tale,  and,  thronging  around 
the  houses  of  the  heretics,  shouted  ‘‘  Guise ! Guise  !” 

Those  shouts  were  heard  by  the  Admiral,  who 
despatched  Cornaton  to  inform  the  king  of  this 
popular  agitation,  and  to  ask  for  archers.  Coligny 
likewise  requested  the  king  to  permit  some  Pro- 
testant gentlemen  to  assemble  about  him  whom  they 
formerly  called  their  leader,  who  was  now  but  their 
dying  friend,  and  to  lodge  in  the  neighbouring  houses. 
When  Cornaton  had  delivered  this  message,  Charles 
affected  deep  emotion,  asked  if  he  had  heard  those 
sliouts,  how  they  could  reach  the  Admiral,  and, 
without  giving  him  time  to  answer,  ordered  Retz  to 
call  his  mother.  What  is  all  this  ?”  he  inquired, 
as  soon  as  she  entered ; “ here  is  one  come  to  tell 
me  that  the  people  are  rioting  and  arming.” — They 
are  not  doing  either,”  replied  the  queen,  with  a 
forced  laugh  : ‘‘  but,,  if  you  recollect,  you  ordered 
that  from  daybreak  all  should  keep  in  their  own 
quarters,  for  fear  some  disturbance  might  arise.”  — 
‘‘  That  is  true,  madam,  but  I ordered  that  no  person 
should  arm.”  — '‘Well,”  said  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
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abruptly  interposing,  take  Cosseins  with  fifty 
arquebiisiers.”  — “ Six  archers  of  the  guard  will 
suffice,”  rejoined  Cornaton,  on  hearing  that  name  of 
fatal  augury.  No,  no,”  said  Charles  ; ‘‘Cosseins 
and  fifty  arquebusiers.” — “ Cosseins  and  fifty  arque- 
busiers,”  repeated  Catherine.  Cornaton,  alarmed, 
affrighted,  stammered  a few  vague  words  and  retired. 
Thore,  who  had  heard  the  king’s  order,  stopped  Cor- 
naton on  leaving  the  cabinet.  “Well,”  said  he,  “ I 
hope  you  could  not  be  put  under  the  care  of  a 
greater  enemy  than  this  !” — “ Why,  yes,  that  is  very 
true,”  replied  Cornaton  ; “ but  yow  witnessed  with 
what  authority  he  gave  me  that  order,  and  the  an- 
swer that  I made.  The  will  of  God  be  done !”  he 
added,  clasping  his  hands  and  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

Coligny  manifested  no  emotion  when  the  name  of 
Cosseins  was  mentioned  to  him — Cosseins,  the  most 
violent  enemy  of  the  Chatillons — Cosseins,  the  base 
spy  of  the  queen,  her  slave,  her  confidant — Cosseins, 
whose  soul  he  knew  to  be  “ steeped  in  villany,”  to 
borrow  the  expression  of  an  historian.  But  it  was 
Charles  who  sent  him — Charles,  who  but  yesterday 
pressed  his  hand,  kissed  his  hair,  called  God  to  wit- 
ness, on  the  very  blood  of  a dying  man,  what  terrible 
punishments  he  reserved  for  the  murderer  ! 

Cosseins  soon  arrived  with  his  fifty  arquebusiers, 
whom  he  posted  partly  in  the  court,  partly  in  the 
shops  adjoining  to  Coligny ’s  hotel.  Rambouillet, 
mar^chal  des  logis,  presently  followed ; and,  in  the 
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name  of  the  king,  desired  the  Catholic  gentlemen  to 
give  up  their  apartments  to  the  Protestants,  and  to 
take  lodgings  further  from  the  Louvre ; threatening 
to  arrest  any  who  should  refuse  to  obey,  or  attempt 
to  force  the  Admiral’s  hotel.  Coligny  was  much 
pleased  when  he  heard  of  this  order,  not  suspecting 
that  it  was  an  atrocious  contrivance  of  Catherine’s 
for  enveloping,  as  in  one  net,  the  flower  of  the  Re- 
formed party,  that  the  murderer  might  have  nothing 
to  do  but  strike,  without  opening  his  lips,  without 
calling  for  a light  to  recognize  his  victim,  without 
fearing  that  his  weapon  would  mistake  any  more 
than  his  hand. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  the  Protestants  who 
came  to  visit  the  patient  kept  hourly  increasing. 
Some,  and  among  them  the  Vidame  de  Chartres,  at 
sight  of  Cosseins,  could  not  help  starting.  On  reach- 
ing the  Admiral’s  chamber,  they  whispered  myste- 
riously in  the  ears  of  those  surrounding  his  bed, 
and  proceeded  one  by  one  to  Cornaton’s  apartment. 
There  the  Vidame  conjured  them,  w^hile  Heaven  was 
closing  the  Admiral’s  wounds  and  lightening  his 
pains,  to  remove  their  chief  out  of  the  reach  of  Ca- 
therine’s steel  or  poison.  Woe  be  to  him,”  he  ex- 
claimed with  the  prophet,  “ who  hath  ears  and  doth 
not  hear,  eyes  and  doth  not  see  ! What ! are  not 
the  words  used  by  the  people  on  the  way,  ‘Wait  a 
Iktle,  and  these  Hugonot  dogs  will  go  to  mass !’ 
clear  enough  ? Would  ye  have  signs  in  the  sun  and 
the  stars  ? — those  signs  have  been  given.  It  was 
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for  you  that  the  sun  all  at  once  became  blood-red, 
that  a tempestuous  wind  dispersed  those  festoons, 
those  hymeneal  crowns,  those  initials  of  the  names 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  formed  of  flowers ; that 
the  sky  was  veiled  with  dismal  clouds  when  the 
priest  pronounced  the  words:  ‘ Ye  are  united.’  But 
here  are  popular  prophecies  still  clearer  than  phy- 
sical signs.  ‘ Margaret’s  wedding  will  cause  more 
blood  to  be  spilt  than  wine.’  What  are  ye  waiting 
for?  for  death  to  surprise  you,  like  a thief  in  the 
night  ? Are  ye  determined  to  be  like  the  children 
of  men,  who  shall  eat  and  drink  when  the  Son  of 
God  shall  come  upon  the  earth  ? But  the  hour  of 
the  last  judgment  is  unknown;  the  very  angels  are 
unacquainted  with  it,  and  they  know  their  own  as 
if  it  had  been  revealed  to  them.  ‘ I guess,’  said 
Montluc,  when  he  set  out  for  Poland,  ‘ that  a great 
disaster  will  befall  them ; if  they  are  wise,  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  at  least  return  to  their 
owm  homes.’  Let  us  hasten  then,  let  us  get  away 
from  this  soil  of  fire  which  will  consume  its  inha- 
bitants !” 

This  speech  of  the  Vidame’s,  tinged  with  scrip- 
tural colours,  made  a deep  impression.  Several 
were,  like  him,  for  leaving  Paris  immediately.  Te- 
ligny  opposed  the  design,  arguing,  and  with  great 
justice,  that  any  attempt  to  remove  from  Paris 
would  but  expose  them  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
court.  Besides,  how  and  whither  were  they  to  flee 
with  their  whole  train  of  women  and  children  and 
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infants  at  the  breast  ? It  was  impossible  that  those 
tears,  those  affectionate  expressions,  those  kisses  of 
the  king’s,  could  be  inspirations  of  the  evil  spirit. 
Conde,  Navarre,  and  other  Protestant  gentlemen, 
concurred  in  Teligny’s  opinion  ; and  the  rest  of  the 
assembly,  after  wavering  a moment,  coincided  in  their 
sentiments. 

Their  rulers  must  indeed  have  reckoned  with  ex- 
traordinary confidence  on  the  infatuation  of  the 
Protestants ; for  porters  were  carrying  in  broad  day 
cuirasses,  pikes,  pistols,  and  other  weapons  to  the 
Louvre ; smiths  were  forging  and  whetting  lances  ; 
cannon  and  ammunition  waggons  were  rolling 
along  the  streets,  through  which  horsemen  and  cou- 
riers were  incessantly  galloping  in  all  directions; 
magistrates,  alighting  from  their  litters,  were  elbow- 
ing their  way  and  upsetting  passengers ; lances  and 
arquebuses  encumbered  the  path;  men-at-arms  were 
calling  to  one  another,  and  going  to  and  fro  after 
the  orders  which  they  had  forgotten — in  short,  all 
was  tumult  and  disorder,  as  in  a town  that  has  been 
stormed. 

A Protestant,  struck  by  this  bustle,  hastened  to 
Teligny.  “ They  are  arming  at  the  Louvre,”  said 
he ; come,  come . . . . ” Teligny  shook  his  head, 
and  the  messenger  withdrew.  In  going  down  stairs, 
he  heard  Cosseins  calling  out,  “ You  must  go  back.” 
It  was  to  a man  who  was  bringing  a cuirass  to  the 
Admiral’s  that  this  order  was  addressed.  Guerchi 
came  up.  He  was  likewise  refused  admittance. 
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“ Teligiiy,”  lie  cried,  ‘‘  they  are  attacking  your 
people.”  Teligny  went  down.  “ I am  come,”  said 
Guerchi,  “ to  stay  to-night,  with  other  gentlemen, 
near  the  Admiral,  and  they  will  not  let  us  pass.” — 
‘‘  Such  are  my  orders,”  said  Cosseins,  brutally.  ‘‘  I 
thank  you,  M.  de  Guerchi,”  replied  Teligny,  “ my 
father  needs  no  guard ; his  servants  sleep  near  his 
bed.”  Guerchi  retired,  and  Teligny  went  back,  after 
shaking  hands  with  Cosseins,  who  wished  him  good 
night,  and  then  withdrew  to  a neighbouring  house. 
It  was  now  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

But  what  was  Catherine  doing  at  this  hour?  She 
was  walking  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries ; Charles 
on  her  right ; on  her  left  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the 
chevalier  d’Aumale,  the  duke  of  Nevers,  and  Birague. 
‘‘  Time  hastens  on,”  said  she ; “it  has  wings.  If 
we  let  it  escape,  the  kingdom  will  soon  be  torn  by 
convulsions  more  terrible  than  any  by  which  it  has 
yet  been  desolated.  The  Admiral’s  wounds  are  so 
favourable  that  the  physicians  unanimously  answer 
for  his  speedy  recovery.  Woe  to  the  State  if  he 
does  get  over  them ! In  a few  hours  all  will  be  over, 
and  the  very  traces  of  blood  effaced.  Coligny  is  in 
bed,  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  arms,  and  unable  to 
rise.  The  prince  of  Conde  and  the  king  of  Navarre 
will  sleep  to-night  in  the  Louvre,  which  will  be  closed 
upon  them  like  a prison ; Cosseins  guards  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Admiral ; the  quarteniers  have  visited 
all  the  hostelries  in  the  capital,  and  taken  down  in 
writing  the  names  of  those  who  profess  the  Religion 
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and  marked  their  abodes ; the  Parisians  are  armed, 
to  the  number  of  more  than  sixty  thousand,  twelve 
to  one,  at  least : the  struggle  will  not  be  long.” 

At  first  one  voice  only  seconded  the  queen.  Some, 
however,  ventured  to  ask,  if  it  might  not  be  advi- 
sable to  spare  Navarre  and  Conde.  Charles  eyed 
them  stedfastly,  and  thrice  repeated,  ‘‘All!  all!” 
At  this  fearful  monosyllable,  they  bowed  and  kept 
silence  : but  Tavannes  having  inquired  with  whom 
the  beginning  was  to  be  made,  Charles,  at  this  ques- 
tion asked  with  studied  coldness,  could  not  help 
shuddering — an  indication  to  those  around  him  that 
Henry  was  saved.  All  then  joined  in  representing 
that  the  king  of  Navarre  ought  to  be  spared.  The 
fate  of  Conde  remained  to  be  decided.  Nevers  ad- 
vised that  he  should  be  forced  to  return  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  by  threatening  him  with  death  : 
this  was  in  other  terms  begging  his  life.  But,  as 
the  king’s  clemency  had  already  been  exercised  ; as 
it  might  be  weary  of  pardoning,  as,  moreover,  Conde 
was  the  son  of  a man  who  had  disturbed  Catherine’s 
rest,  they  sought  to  render  themselves  obscure,  that 
they  might  have  to  boast  of  having  saved  the  prince’s 
life,  if  Charles  said  nothing,  or  be  able  to  allege  that 
they  had  not  been  understood,  if  their  ambiguous 
words  were  construed  into  a sentence  of  death.  For- 
tunately for  Conde,  some  of  the  courtiers,  conceiving 
that  they  had  divined  the  sentiments  of  the  king, 
joined  Nevers,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  royal 
clemency  should  be  extended  to  Conde — a decision 
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wliicli  Charles  confirmed  by  a second  inclination  of 
liis  head. 

Night  was  falling,  and  the  counsellors  of  slaughter, 
fearing  to  be  overtaken  by  darkness,  withdrew : 
Charles  to  sleep,  if  sleep  would  come,  like  his  favou- 
rites, at  his  call ; Catherine  to  hasten  the  last  pre- 
parations for  the  bloody  scene.  One  after  another, 
they  quitted  the  Louvre,  to  repair  to  the  posts  as- 
signed them.  One  of  the  party,  stealing  off  in  the 
dark,  repaired  to  the  residence  of  Henry  of  Guise, 
who  was  completely  armed,  listening  to  the  slightest 
sound,  and  impatient  for  the  summons.  He  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  the  Louvre  on  foot,  lest  he  should 
waken  the  Protestants  who  had  retired  to  rest,  sent 
for  the  Swiss  officers  of  the  five  Catholic  cantons, 
and  the  colonels  of  the  French  guards  who  had  en- 
tered Paris  in  the  morning.  His  harangue  is  ener- 
getic and  picturesque  as  that  of  a soldier,  brief  as 
that  of  a man  who  has  no  time  to  lose.  “ This  night 
has  been  fixed  for  the  extermination  of  the  rebels. 
The  first  blow  will  be  levelled  at  the  Admiral,  then 
will  come  the  turn  of  his  partizans.  The  beast  is  in 
the  toils  ; you  must  glut  yourselves  with  his  blood  : 
such  is  the  will  of  the  king.”  After  this  address, 
he  assigned  the  hour  for  the  slaughter  and  the  sta- 
tions of  the  murderers — the  Swiss  at  the  Louvre ; 
Cosseins  and  his  arquebusiers  before  Coligny’s  hotel ; 
the  French  guards  along  the  river ; the  halberdiers 
near  the  Clock-Tower ; others  in  the  boats,  which 
were  unchained  from  their  moorings ; guards  at  all 
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the  corners  of  the  streets  where  Hugonots  were  quar- 
tered ; guards  at  the  doors  of  the  prisons,  guards  in 
the  purlieus  of  the  churches.  His  commands  were 
obeyed. 

He  then  ordered  Marcel,  the  late  Prevot  des 
Marchands,  to  be  fetched.  He  came,  and  Guise 
directed  him  to  assemble  the  officers  of  the  night- 
guard  at  twelve  o’clock  in  the  Maison  de  Ville. 

About  eleven,  the  doors  of  the  Maison  de  Ville 
were  thrown  open  : president  Charron,  the  new 
Prevot  des  Marchands,  clad  in  the  insignia  of  his 
office,  entered,  and  was  followed  by  a long  train, 
without  torches,  and  walking  on  tiptoe  like  assas- 
sins. The  hall  was  not  even  lighted ; and  it  was 
amid  the  darkness  that  Charron  harangued  this 
multitude.  Perhaps  this  very  obscurity  served 
to  give  the  words  of  the  speaker  a power 
which  they  would  not  have  had  by  day-light. 
Never  was  eloquence  more  like  that  of  a drunken 
man. 

‘‘  Now,”  said  he,  you  must  know,  my  friends,  the 
king  has  resolved  to  exterminate  all  those  seditious 
people  who  last  year  took  up  arms  against  him,  and 
to  destroy  entirely  that  wicked  race.  . By  my  faith, 
that  is  doing  the  right  thing;  for  their  princes  and 
captains  are  shut  up  in  the  city  as  in  a prison,  and  a 
beginning  is  to  be  made  with  them  to-night : as  for 
the  others,  their  turn  will  come  by  and  by.  The  bell 
of  the  Palais  will  give  the  signal : listen  out  for  it  at 
dawn  ; do  you  understand  ?” 
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“ And  what  marks  are  we  to  have?”  asked  one  of 
the  populace. 

“ A white  handkerchief  tied  round  the  left  arm, 
and  a white  cross  in  the  hat.” 

“And  why  in  the  dark?”  inquired  another. 

“At  the  first  sound  of  the  bell,  torches  will  be 
lighted  at  the  windows.” 

“ And  by  what  sign  are  we  to  know  the  houses  of 
the  Hugonots  ?”  said  a third. 

“ Two  white  stripes  crossed,  on  the  door.” 

“ And  where  are  arms  ?” 

“ Here ; but  you  must  take  care  not  to  let  them 
glisten  or  clash.” 

The  horde  of  assassins  then  separated,  gliding 
through  dark  and  retired  streets,  and  carrying  under 
their  clothes  what  in  their  ferocious  language  they 
called  their  working  tools  ; while  Guise  and  the 
chevalier  d’Angouleme  knocked  at  the  doors  of  those 
who  slept,  crying,  “Get  up,  take  your  arms,  the 
moment  is  come.” 

Let  us  see  what  is  meanwhile  passing  in  the 
Louvre.  At  ten  o’clock,  Navarre  and  Conde  were 
asleep,  surrounded  by  their  servants,  whom  they  had 
sent  for  to  watch  that  night  about  them,  by  the 
express  command  of  the  king,  for  fear  of  the  Guises. 
Charles,  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  listened,  looked 
around,  and  then  sat  absorbed  in  stupid  silence.  A 
single  attendant  watched  at  his  side,  mute  as  his 
master,  and  whose  only  business  was  to  feed  some 
lamps  that  were  burning,  and  to  prevent  Charles 
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from  being  frightened.  His  mother  went  to  and  fro, 
strolled  through  the  apartments,  called  her  servants, 
sent  them  away,  bade  them  go  sleep,  and  awoke 
them  as  soon  as  they  had  dozed  off.  Her  women 
were  engaged  in  putting  to  rights  her  disordered 
dress.  At  length  she  dismissed  them,  with  the 
exception  of  one.  What  was  then  passing  within 
her?  Was  this  interval  between  the  conception  and 
the  consummation  of  the  crime  filled  by  visions? 
No;  it  was  Charles  who  tormented  her.  How,  if  he 
were  to  repent,  if  he  were  to  recoil  from  the  blood 
of  his  subjects,  if  he  were  to  delay  the  fateful  hour, 
if  he  were  then  struggling  with  remorse?  Racking 
uncertainty  ! Follow  me,”  said  she  to  her  femme 
de  chambre : and  down  they  went  to  the  king’s 
apartment. 

At  that  moment,  the  duke  of  Anjou  entered. 
Next  came  Guise,  and  after  him  all  the  members  of 
the  privy  council,  who  demanded  the  signal,  and 
wondered  that  time  went  so  slowly.  But  do  you 
not  see,”  said  Tavannes,  that,  under  favour  of  the 
darkness,  many  of  the  Protestants  may  escape?” 
All  were  struck  with  this  remark,  as  if  a light  from 
above  had  broken  in  upon  them  ; and  Catherine  sent 
to  the  Palais,  to  desire  that  the  bell  might  not  be 
rung  before  daybreak.  Every  thing  was  ready  : they 
had  met  merely  to  settle  the  order  to  be  observed  in 
this  sanguinary  drama.  It  was  agreed  that  the  first 
victim  should  be  the  Admiral.  The  parts  were  then 
distributed.  Guise,  the  chevalier  d’Angouleme,  and 
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Aiimale,  undertook  to  storm  Coligny’s  hotel,  and  to 
punish  the  Admiral  for  the  terrors  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  the  king.  To  them  were  allotted  about 
one  hundred  of  the  king’s  arquebusiers  and  the 
company  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  ; and  they  directed 
their  course  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  where 
other  troops  were  to  receive  them  under  arms. 
Nevers  wished  to  detain  them,  but  Catherine  made 
a motion  with  her  head,  which  was  understood  by 
Guise. 

Nevers  observed  that  the  Hugonots  dwelling  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  roused  by  the  unexpected 
movement  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  might  escape 
unless  a party  of  horse  were  given  him  ; with  these 
he  reckoned  upon  stopping  the  fugitives  and  delivering 
them  up  to  the  fury  of  the  people.  But,  urgent  as 
were  his  representations  and  entreaties,  the  king  and 
his  mother  refused  to  let  him  go.  Who  could  answer 
for  it  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the  night,  some 
heretic  might  not  steal  into  the  palace,  and  that  the 
shadows  of  royal  majesty  would  be  potent  enough  to 
unnerve  the  hand  of  an  assassin ! 

The  clock  struck  eleven.  All  the  Prevot’s  people 
were  at  their  post,  some  on  the  thresholds  of  the 
doors  marked  with  the  fatal  sign,  others  listening  for 
the  sound  of  the  bell.  Great  numbers  of  lighted 
torches  were  at  the  windows.  The  sudden  glare, 
which  was  reflected  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and 
reddened  the  horizon,  the  movement  of  arms,  and 
the  cries  of  the  soldiers,  awoke  the  Protestant 
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gentlemen  quartered  by  command  of  the  king  in  the 
environs  of  the  Louvre.  Hastily  throwing  on  their 
clothes,  they  went  down  into  the  street,  and  inquired 
the  meaning  of  those  torches  blazing  so  late  at 
night.  Go  home  to  bed,”  was  the  reply ; it  is  a 
nocturnal  diversion  which  the  court  is  going  to  give.” 
Advancing  towards  the  Louvre,  they  questioned,  and 
received  the  same  answer.  They  went  forward,  till 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  ^‘qui  vive?”  of  a sentinel. 
Him,  too,  they  began  to  question,  but  he  replied  with 
a grin.  One  of  them  attempted  to  proceed,  but  the 
sentinel  roughly  thrust  him  back.  The  others  com- 
plained and  stood  upon  the  defensive.  The  soldier 
called  for  the  guard,  which  immediately  hastened 
up.  Sharp  words  were  exchanged,  and  led  to  abusive 
language.  One  of  the  Protestants  drew  his  sword ; 
the  stroke  of  a halbert  felled  him  dead  : the  others 
would  have  run  off,  but  were  despatched  by  the 
soldiers.  Then  was  raised  the  first  cry  of  “ Death 
to  the  Hugonots  !”  which  was  heard  in  the  council- 
chamber. 

All  present  rose  from  their  seats,  and  looked  at 
each  other  without  speaking.  Catherine  first  broke 
silence.  Turning  towards  her  son,  she  conjured  him 
to  give  his  orders,  for  the  hour  was  come.  ‘‘  Is  it 
not  better,”  said  she,  ^‘to  lop  off  these  gangrened 
limbs  than  to  tear  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  the 
spouse  of  the  Lord  ?”  and,  quoting  the  words  of  an 
Italian  preacher,  she  added,  “ che  pieta  lor  ser  crudele, 
che  crudelita  lor  ser  pietosa.” 
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The  courtiers,  gathering  round  the  prince,  added 
their  solicitations  to  those  of  the  queen-mother. 
Charles  was  again  struck  with  a sort  of  speechless- 
ness ; “ he  was  troubled,”  says  a contemporary  his- 
torian, to  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul ; perspiration 
covered  his  brow,  and  he  shivered  like  one  who  has 
the  ague.”  The  threats,  the  sinister  prophecies  of 
Catherine  and  the  councillors,  aggravated  this  state 
of  suffering : he  had  convulsions  and  shuddering  fits, 
as  if  he  was  going  to  die.  It  is  even  related  that 
some  drops  of  blood  oozed  from  his  eyes,  such  was 
the  violence  of  the  conflict  passing  within  him. 
Several  times  his  mother  adjured  him  to  speak,  and 
Charles  always  turned  away  his  head.  At  length, 
on  a sign  from  Catherine,  one  of  the  courtiers  was 
about  to  withdraw,  when  the  king  pulled  him  back 
violently  by  his  cloak,  looked  stedfastly  at  him,  and 
then,  casting  his  half-closed  eyes  on  the  floor,  gave 
the  fatal  order. 

The  queen,  summoning  a servant,  ordered  him  to 
go  to  the  church  of  St.  Germain  and  desire  the 
alarm-bell  to  be  rung.  It  had  been  decided  that  the 
signal  should  be  given  by  the  bell  of  the  Palais,  but 
it  would  have  taken  some  minutes  to  cross  the  river, 
and  thus  time  would  have  been  lost.  Fain  would 
that  Fury  have  given  wings  to  death. 

While  the  messenger  is  proceeding  the  short  dis- 
tance between  the  Louvre  and  the  church,  let  us  take 
a rapid  glance  at  the  preparations  for  the  slaughter. 
It  is  past  twelve  o’clock : the  city  gates  are  closed, 
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the  bridges  guarded,  the  banks  of  the  river  lined  with 
masked  men ; the  craft,  loosed  from  the  shore,  and, 
lying  motionless  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  conceal 
tlie  boatmen  armed  with  hooks  and  oars.  Guise  and 
Angouleme  are  advancing  towards  the  Porte  de  Nesle  : 
Cosseins  is  gone  to  post  an  arquebusier  at  the  door 
of  every  house  in  the  street  where  the  Admiral  re- 
sides ; Nevers  and  Montpensier,  seeking  to  pay  court 
to  the  king,  even  in  this  awful  moment,  keep  close  to 
him,  as  though  he  were  in  danger.  Charles  trembles 
in  every  limb ; and,  a few  paces  from  the  monarch, 
upon  a mattress  thrown  on  the  floor,  lies  fast  asleep 
Pare,  the  physician,  an  old  bald-headed  man,  a prac- 
titioner renowned  throughout  all  Europe,  a Calvinist 
in  heart  and  soul,  whom  the  king  has  determined  to 
save  out  of  pity,  or  still  more,  perhaps,  for  fear  of 
death,  which  the  skill  of  Pare  may  avert ; no  move- 
ment within  or  without  the  Louvre  : it  is  the  vast 
and  fearful  silence  of  the  desert.  But  hark,  the 
bell  rings  ! 

At  this  signal,  the  Palais,  the  Tuileries,  the  banks 
of  the  river,  the  public  places,  the  streets,  the  large 
edifices,  sacred  and  profane,  sprang  forth  as  if  by 
magic,  glaring  and  resplendent  from  the  demi- 
darkness  which  enshrouded  them.  All  the  fronts 
of  the  houses  were  lighted  as  at  noon-day.  In  almost 
every  window  there  was  a blazing  torch.  You  would 
have  thought  that  it  was  some  vast  conflagration 
which  tinged  the  firmament.  At  this  moment,  a 
quick  and  confused  tramp  was  heard  across  the 
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river,  and  Guise’s  party  knocked  at  the  Porte  de 
Nesle. 

The  keeper,  startled  from  sleep,  huddled  on  his 
clothes,  groped  about  in  the  dark,  took  one  key 
instead  of  another,  descended,  went  up  again,  struck 
a light,  and  at  length  opened  the  gate.  This  brief 
delay  saved  the  lives  of  several  distinguished  Protes- 
tants. Frontenai,  Rohan,  the  Vidame  do  Chartres, 
Caumont,  Beauvais,  La  Noue,  Montgomery,  alarmed 
by  the  nocturnal  glare,  had  time  to  arm  and  escape. 

As  soon  as  the  gate  was  opened.  Guise’s  soldiers 
dashed  through  pell-mell,  and  ran  to  the  residence  of 
the  Admiral.  After  exchanging  a few  words  in  a 
low  tone  with  Cosseins,  Guise  placed  six  arquebusiers 
beneath  each  window,  to  prevent  the  inmates  from 
escaping  that  way,  and  from  rousing,  by  their  cries, 
the  Protestants  in  the  neighbouring  houses.  Cosseins 
made  a sign  to  his  troops,  and  went  and  knocked  at. 
Coligny’s  hotel.  Qui  vive  ?”  cried  the  sentinel. — 
“ Open,  in  the  name  of  the  king,’’  answered  Cosseins. 
The  sentinel  went  to  waken  Labonne,  who  came  im- 
mediately. To  his  challenge  the  same  reply  was 
given  as  before.  He  opened  the  gate,  and  fell  stabbed, 
without  uttering  cry  or  groan.  His  body  was  pushed 
aside.  Most  of  the  soldiers  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
who  lay  in  the  courts  of  the  hotel,  passed  from  the 
arms  of  sleep  into  those  of  death.  Some  Swiss,  who 
shared  4 wretched  camp-bed  set  up  close  by,  rose, 
pushed  open  the  door  of  the  interior  of  the  house, 
and  suddenly  shut  it  behind  them.  Cosseins  ordered 
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his  men  to  fire  at  it.  One  of  the  Swiss  dropped 
stone  dead  ; the  others  were  about  to  run  away,  when 
Cornaton,  roused  by  the  noise,  leaped  from  bed,  and, 
without  stopping  to  put  on  his  clothes,  began  to  throw 
down  stairs  all  the  furniture  that  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on,  and  the  Swiss  picked  up  the  fragments  to 
form  a rampart.  This  proved  but  a feeble  barrier  to 
the  brutal  impetuosity  of  Cosseins.  A breach  wide 
enough  to  admit  a man  soon  afforded  a passage  to 
the  assailants,  who  rushed  over  the  moving  wrecks, 
and,  dagger  and  pistol  in  hand,  pursued  the  fugitives 
to  the  first  steps  of  the  staircase.  On  the  first  floor 
was  the  chamber  of  the  Admiral,  who,  conceiving  at 
first  that  this  tumult  was  the  work  of  the  Guises,  was 
composing  himself  to  sleep  again,  full  of  confidence 
in  the  guards  given  him  by  the  king : but  shouts  of 
“ Kill ! kill ! Death  to  the  Hugonots !”  which  rang 
through  the  corridors  of  the  house,  taught  him  that 
his  guards  had  Been  forced,  and  that  it  was  all  over 
with  him.  He  then  called  to  Merlin,  his  minister, 
and  his  man-servant,  who  were  still  asleep.  Get 
up,”  said  he,  “ don’t  you  hear  ?”  He  desired  to  be 
helped  out  of  bed,  and,  wrapping  his  robe  de  chambre 
about  him,  he  knelt  down,  raising  his  eyes  toward 
heaven,  saying,  Jesus,  my  Saviour,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit !”  Merlin  and  Yolet  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  with  uplifted  hands  repeated,  ‘‘Jesus,  my 
Saviour,  into  thy  hands  I commend  my  spirit!” 

At  this  moment,  Cornaton  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  chamber.  “What  is  the  matter?”  asked  the 
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Admiral.  ‘‘  Monseigneur,  it  is  God  who  calls  us : 
they  have  broken  into  the  house ; we  have  no  means 
of  further  resistance.”  Coligny  calmly  turned  to- 
wards his  people.  ‘‘  As  for  you,”  said  he,  “ escape 
if  you  can,  for  you  could  not  save  me  from  death.  I 
commend  my  soul  to  the  mercy  of  the  Lord.”  All 
of  them  did  try  to  escape.  Merlin,  Cornaton,  Yolet, 
and  the  others,  went  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  got 
through  a window  upon  the  neighbouring  roofs,  where 
most  of  them  were  shot  by  the  arquebusiers.  Merlin 
and  Cornaton  escaped  almost  miraculously.  A sin- 
gle servant  refused  to  leave  his  master.  This  was 
Nicholas  Muss,  a German  : he  awaited  the  assassins, 
and  saw  them  enter,  undaunted  as  the  Admiral : per- 
haps he  thought  that  obscure  blood  like  his  was  not 
worth  spilling;  if  so,  the  event  proved  that  he  was 
right. 

For  a considerable  time,  the  soldiers  of  Cosseins, 
calling  aloud  for  lights,  durst  not  advance,  for  fear  of 
some  ambush.  At  length,  a light  appeared,  and  then 
each  strove  to  outstrip  the  other  in  his  murderous 
haste.  Besme  — so  nicknamed  because  he  was  a 
Bohemian  (Bdhme) — whose  real  name  was  Dianowitz, 
an  infamous  tool  of  Guise’s ; Petrucci,  a native  of 
Sienna,  who  had  sold  himself  to  Catherine ; Attin,  a 
servant  and  familiar  of  the  duke  of  Anjou’s;  and  the 
cowardly  Serlabous,  who  had  solicited  and  obtained 
the  glory  of  slaughtering  an  old  man  buried  in  sleep, 
unclothed,  unarmed,  unguarded,  rushed  up  the  wind- 
ing stairs,  unequally  lighted  by  a torch  carried  by  a 
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soldier-boy.  Each  was  desirous  to  be  able  to  boast 
that  he  had  struck  the  first  blow.,  Besme,  stronger 
or  nimbler  than  the  rest,  left  his  comrades  behind 
him ; after  him  came  Cosseins.  Besme,  pushing  open 
the  door,  felt  about  with  his  sword  for  the  Admiral, 
who  at  length  became  visible  by  the  light  of  the  torch. 
Seated  in  an  arm-chair,  his  hands  folded^  his  eyes 
half  upturned  with  angelic  serenity  towards  heaven, 
he  looked  the  very  image  of  the  righteous  man  falling 
asleep  in  the  Lord.  With  German  phlegm.  Muss 
eyed  the  murderers  as  they  entered  one  after  another. 
Banged  around  the  Admiral’s  bed,  they  whispered 
and  pointed.  “Art  not  thou  the  Admiral?”  said 
Besme,  to  that  man  in  the  attitude  of  meditation, 
while  the  boy  held  up  his  torch  before  the  face  of  the 
aged  captain.  “ Traitor,  give  me  back  the  blood  of 
my  master  and  lord.” 

“ I am  the  Admiral,”  replied  Coligny,  looking 
undauntedly  at  the  sword,  the  point  of  which  Besme. 
kept  moving  about.  “ Young  man,  thou  shouldst 
have  regard  to  my  age  and  my  infirmities;  but,  still, 
thou  wilt  not  shorten  my  life  much.”  Besme,  with- 
out answering,  buried  his  sword  in  the  Admiral’s 
bosom,  drew  it  out  and  plunged  it  back.  “ My  God,” 
said  the  veteran  chief,  raising  his  hand  to  his  beard, 
which  the  murderer’s  sword  had  touched,  “ if  this 
white  beard  were  but  stained  by  a man,  and  not  by  a 
soldier’s  boy!”  Petrucci,  Attin,  Serlabous,  struck 
him  at  the  same  time  on  the  bosom,  the  head,  the 
face,  the  thighs:  others,  whose  names  history  has  not 
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preserved,  mangled  him  with  daggers.  They  them- 
selves confessed  that  the  victim  heaved  not  a single 
sigh,  that  he  looked  at  Besme’s  naked  sword  without 
turning  pale,  that  they  were  intimidated  by  his  aspect, 
and  that  their  weapons  had  well  nigh  dropped  from 
their  hands,  with  such  awe  were  they  struck  by  the 
majestic  look  of  the  aged  warrior.  In  the  accounts 
given  by  them  of  his  last  words  there  were  some 
trifling  variations : those  given  above  are  as  recorded 
by  Camille  Capilupi,  a contemporary. 

Meanwhile,  Guise  was  walking  in  the  court  with 
other  gentlemen  of  his  own  age.  Tired  of  waiting, 
he  called  out  with  all  his  might : ‘‘  Besme,  hast  thou 
done?”  Well  knowing  the  voice  of  his  old  master, 
he  opened  the  window,  and  replied : It  is  done.” 
— “ Monsieur  le  chevalier  [d’Angouleme]  will  not 
believe,  unless  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes.  Throw 
him  down.”  Besme  and  Serlabous  lifted  the  corpse 
and  tumbled  it  out  at  the  window,  but  the  legs  catch- 
ing by  the  cross-bar,  it  remained  suspended,  till  one 
of  the  murderers  thrust  it  violently  with  his  sword, 
and  it  fell  plump  into  the  court,  accompanied  by 
shouts  of  joy  from  the  assassins,  who  looked  out  and 
held  forth  the  torch  to  throw  light  upon  the  body, 
which  they  pointed  out  to  Guise.  At  the  sound  of 
that  fall,  the  duke  hastened  to  the  spot,  stooped  to 
look  at  the  corpse,  held  a light  to  the  face,  and,  fear- 
ful lest  tlie  murderers  might  have  made  a mistake, 
took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  the  blood  from 
the  face ; then,  joyous  as  though  he  had  gained  a 
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battle,  he  pulled  the  chevalier  by  the  skirt  of  his 
cloak,  exclaiming-  .*  ‘‘  It  is  he ! I know  him  ! ” The 
soldiers  came  and  filed  off  before  the  remains  of  one 
who  had  struck  terror  into  some  of  the  mightiest 
monarchs  in  Europe. 

Guise  meanwhile  called  out  in  the  street : “ Com- 
rades, forward  !”  The  soldiers,  as  they  passed,  kicked 
the  corpse,  and  wiped  the  face,  repeating  : “ It  is 
he ! ” The  impatient  Guise  assumed  a sharp  and 
threatening  tone,  as  he  cried,  Forward ! forward ! 
march,  then  ! ” Accordingly,  they  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

Some  citizens  who  were  stirring  before  the  appointed 
time  joined  Guise’s  soldiers,  and,  at  a given  signal, 
all  set  out  together  on  their  sanguinary  expedition. 
Guided  by  those  terrible  lights  which  enveloped  the 
capital  as  in  a circle  of  fire,  they  distinguished  the 
dwellings  of  heretics  by  the  fresh-made  marks. 

Open  by  command  of  the  king  ” was  the  order  given 
by  the  murderers.  Some  hastened  to  obey,  and  their 
lives  were  extinguished  with  the  lights  which  they 
brought  to  see  who  called  them ; others,  opening  their 
windows  to  discover  who  knocked  at  so  unseasonable 
an  hour,  fell,  struck  by  twenty  balls  at  once  : another, 
burying  himself  in  the  bed-clothes,  would  perhaps 
pretend  to  be  fast  asleep ; his  door  was  shattered  in 
pieces,  and  two  or  three  assassins,  separating  from  the 
rest,  ran  and  slaughtered  him  in  his  bed.  Sometimes 
they  left  the  house  unstained  with  blood ; but,  dragging 
the  victim  from  his  couch  into  the  street,  they  gave 
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him  up  to  the  weapons  of  the  populace.  As  the 
spoils  of  the  doomed  were  to  belong  to  those  who 
should  despatch  them,  a thousand  blades  were  raised 
at  once  over  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  wretch,  whose 
death,  swift  as  lightning,  left  no  time  for  pain. 
Happy  they  who  were  thus  surprised  in  their  first 
sleep  ; their  sufferings  were  brief ; but,  when  the  hands 
of  the  murderers  became  wearied  with  slaughter,  the 
agony  of  the  sufferer  was  prolonged  for  hours. 

Meanwhile,  Cosseins,  left  behind  at  the  Admiral’s, 
was  rummaging  in  the  most  secret  places,  to  discover 
papers  which  Catherine  had  ordered  him  to  secure 
without  fail ; for  she  hoped  to  find  among  them  some 
offensive  words  against  the  king,  some  equivocal 
expressions  which  she  would  have  interpreted,  some 
reserves  which  she  would  have  explained,  some  evi- 
dence of  the  great  conspiracy  plotted  by  the  Hugonots 
against  her  and  her  son,  rumours  of  which  she  had 
circulated  some  days  before  the  massacre.  It  was  a 
popular  notion  that  the  Protestants  were  only  waiting 
till  the  Admiral’s  wounds  were  healed,  to  arm  and 
murder  the  priests,  demolish  the  churches,  carry  off 
the  king  a captive,  and  divide  the  prerogatives  of  the 
dethroned  monarch,  if  they  thought  them  too '^dan- 
gerous to  be  united  on  one  single  head.  Many 
Catholics  therefore  prepared  themselves  by  fasting 
and  prayer  for  that  great  libation  of  human  blood — 
such  faith  did  they  put  in  the  words  of  the  queen- 
mother. 

In  the  streets  around  Coligny’s  residence,  the  car- 
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nage  was  horrible : there  the  flower  of  the  Reformed 
party  were  quartered.  Surprised  mostly  in  sleep,  the 
victory  of  the  murderers  was  undisturbed,  save  by 
cries,  tears,  entreaties,  and  now  and  then  by  impre- 
cations. Many  of  the  Protestants,  especially  those 
who  lived  in  the  upper  stories,  eluded  the  messengers 
of  death  by  getting  upon  the  roofs : but,  betrayed 
by  their  shadows,  they  were  soon  brought  down  into 
the  street  by  a shower  of  balls.  Some,  stopped  by 
angular  bodies  in  their  fall,  remained  suspended  in 
the  air ; and  these  the  populace  were  allowed  to 
amuse  themselves  in  pelting  to  death  with  stones. 

The  sufferings  of  Teligny  were  long  and  cruel. 
Those  who  first  perceived  him  running  over  the  roof 
of  a house  turned  away  their  eyes,  it  is  related,  out 
of  pity  for  his  youth ; and  he  sought  refuge  in  a 
granary,  which  Guise’s  soldiers  were  at  that  moment 
searching.  The  mild  yet  noble  look  of  this  gentleman, 
who  with  the  utmost  frankness  confessed  his  name 
and  his  religion,  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
soldiers  that  they  spared  his  life,  and  threw  some  straw 
over  him  to  screen  him  from  the  sight  of  other  mur- 
derers who  might  come  after  them.  Unluckily,  they 
were  overheard  boasting  of  their  pity.  Larchant, 
captain  of  Anjou’s  guards,  despatched  a company  of 
archers,  who  dragged  him  by  main  force  from  his 
wretched  retreat,  and  who  were  not  to  be  moved  either 
by  tears  or  supplications. 

Of  all  the  Protestants,  none  manifested  such  at- 
tachment to  life  as  Teligny.  lie  clasped  the  knees  of 
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the  archers,  protested  his  innocence,  weeping  abun- 
dantly, invoking  the  name,  the  promises,  the  sacred 
word  of  the  king,  offering  to  ransom  his  life  with  all 
the  money  he  had,  and  with  all  the  property  of  his 
young  wife,  who  was  pregnant  and  would  not  survive 
her  unfortunate  husband.  The  barbarians  were  in- 
flexible. Teligny  had  just  completed  his  twenty-sixth 
year.  He  was  handsome,  well  made,  a man  of  the 
utmost  integrity,  incapable  of  falsehood  or  dissimu- 
lation. The  Protestants  pointed  him  out  with  admi- 
ration as  he  passed  along  the  street,  and  the  Admiral 
called  him  the  glory  and  comfort  of  his  grey  hair. 
Chaste  and  bashful  as  a young  virgin,  he  cast  down 
his  eyes  and  blushed,  if  any  one  looked  hiin  in  the 
face : but,  thoughtless,  improvident  as  a child,  he 
occasioned  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  and  his  friends 
by  his  blind  confidence,  by  his  illusions,  and  by  that 
air  of  inspiration  which  he  assumed  when  he  spoke — 
sorry  prophet,  who  fancied  that  he  ought  to  be  believed 
because  the  king  played  at  tennis  with  him,  leant 
upon  his  shoulder  when  he  was  fatigued,  called  him 
his  little  Teligny,  and  loaded  him  with  caresses. 

The  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  lodged  near  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Admiral  shared  his  fate.  Guerchi, 
Rouvray,  Duresnel,  la  Chataigneraye,  Clermont,  and 
Lavardin,  were  almost  all  stabbed  with  daggers  : two 
or  three  only  had  time  to  snatch  up  their  swords. 
Guerchi  attempted  to  defend  himself  against  the  mur- 
derers, but  his  elforts  only  served  to  make  his  end 
more  cruel.  Soubise,  roused  by  the  report  of  arque- 
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buses  and  the  cry  of  the  soldiers,  armed  and  hastened 
to  the  Admiral’s  residence  ; but  he  was  surrounded, 
and  dragged  b}^  the  heels  to  the  gate  of  the  Louvre, 
where  two  stabs  with  a dagger  put  a period  to  his  life. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  fell  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Protestants  of  the  age,  the  young  and 
brilliant  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault.  His  frank  and 
lively  disposition  and  mental  accomplishments  caused 
his  society  to  be  sought  even  at  the  court.  He  had 
passed  part  of  the  night  with  Charles,  who  was  par- 
ticularly delighted  with  his  conversation.  That  prince 
had  even  some  desire  to  save  him,  and  had  himself 
told  him  to  stay  and  sleep  in  the  Louvre  ; but  at  length 
he  suffered  him  to  depart,  saying,  I see  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  he  should  perish.”  He  had  retired  so 
late  that  he  was  still  in  his  first  sleep,  when  he  was 
awakened  by  a valet,  who  came  to  inform  him  that 
some  masked  men  were  knocking  at  the  door  and  de- 
siring to  speak  to  him.  What ! so  soon  !”  said  the 
duke ; and  is  Charles  come  out  to  play  off  some  joke 
upon  me ! What  can  he  want  with  me  at  this  hour  ?” 
He  got  up,  put  on  some  of  his  clothes,  ran  in  high 
spirits  to  open  the  door,  bowed  respectfully  to  one  of 
the  party  whom  he  took  for  the  king,  and  fell,  never 
to  rise  again. 

Baudine,  Pluviant,  and  Berni,  colonels  of  Calvinist 
infantry,  perished  miserably : but  in  the  resistance  of 
the  baron  du  Pont  there  was  something  marvellous. 
Riddled  with  balls,  say  the  Memoirs  of  the  time,  he 
continued  to  defend  himself,  and  his  hand,  covered 
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with  wounds,  groped  about  the  cuirass  of  his  adver- 
sary, to  find  a crevice  through  which  to  thrust  a 
blunted  and  battered  dagger.  Mangled  and  torn,  he 
sank  at  last  from  sheer  loss  of  blood  : proving  him- 
self truly  a hero  in  this  unequal  conflict,  if  he  was 
not  so  in  the  nuptial  bed,  from  which  his  young  and 
licentious  wife  wished  to  exclude  him  on  the  ground 
of  impotence. 

Let  us  now  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  and  follow  Nancey  and  his  guards,  noiselessly 
stealing,  on  the  first  sound  of  the  alarm-bell,  to  the 
apartment  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  Here  slept  the 
gentlemen,  the  preceptors,  the  governors,  and  the 
domestics  of  the  prince,  all  of  them  lying  in  their 
clothes,  and  having  their  drawn  swords  under  their 
heads.  Before  they  had  opened  their  eyes,  Nancey ’s 
archers  had  secured  their  arms  ; they  roused  them  from 
their  sleep,  and,  with  daggers  pointed  to  their  throats, 
dragged  them  out  of  bed  down  to  the  court  of  the 
Louvre.  There,  before  the  face  of  the  monarch,  who 
was  at  his  window,  a crier  called  them  one  after 
another,  a lictor  bound  the  hands,  a foreign  soldier 
pierced  the  heart,  a valet  dragged  aside  the  corpse, 
while  two  torches  held  by  courtiers  above  the  head 
of  their  master  threw  a light  upon  the  horrible 
scene. 

Of  all  those  who  perished  on  that  bloody  day,” 
says  a contemporary,  ‘‘  there  was  none  whose  death 
was  more  regretted  and  deplored  than  De  Piles,  who 
was  adorned  by  all  sorts  of  virtues.  He  had  covered 
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himself  with  glory  in  war,  and  seemed  to  be  one  of 
those  who  were  the  greatest  favourites  with  Charles. 
The  king  of  Navarre,  by  command  of  his  majesty, 
had  made  him  stay  that  night  to  sleep  with  Leran 
in  his  wardrobe.  Roused  by  shouts  and  groans, 
they  rose  in  haste : they  were  ordered  in  the  king’s 
name  to  leave  their  arms,  and  go  down  stairs  into 
the  court  of  the  Louvre.  When  it  came  to  the  turn 
of  De  Piles,  and  he  saw  the  hand  of  the  soldier  out- 
stretched to  seize  him,  he  looked  up,  and  adjured 
Charles  to  keep  the  promise  which  he  had  given  to 
the  Protestants  : the  king  affected  not  to  hear  him. 
De  Piles  then  knelt  down  and  prayed,  stripped  off  a 
costly  cloAk  which  he  wore,  looked  around,  and 
motioned  to  one  of  the  bystanders  to  come  to  him. 
“ Here,  take  this  cloak,”  said  he,  ‘‘  throwing  it  to 
him ; I give  it  to  thee,  and  remember  him  who  is 
so  unjustly  put  to  death.”  The  gift  of  the  dying 
soldier  was  not  accepted.  ‘‘  Captain,  I thank  you, 
but  I am  not  one  of  that  gang.”  The  man  was  pro- 
bably deterred  by  the  sight  of  Charles.  At  that 
moment,  an  archer,  tired  of  waiting,  ran  to  De  Piles, 
and  pierced  him  through  and  through  with  his 
halbert. 

“ Clermont  de  Piles  could  not  have  foreseen  his 
fate,”  says  Brantome,  for,  only  two  days  before,  the 
king  had  done  him  the  honour  to  command  him  to 
swim  with  him  tovvards  the  He  des  Louviers,  to  teach 
him,  and  to  hold  up  his  head.”  ‘‘  Why  did  he  not 
let  him  sink  ?”  exclaims  a modern  historian. 
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Brioii,  governor  of  the  marquis  de  Conti,  brother 
of  Conde,  and  cousin  of  Henry  IV.,  a man  venerable 
from  his  age,  sought  refuge  in  the  arms  of  his  pupil, 
in  which  he  was  stabbed,  and  perished  while  clasped 
close  to  the  bosom  of  the  prince,  who  strove  in  vain 
to  screen  him,  and  was  covered  with  his  blood.  Such 
was  the  horror  that  seized  him  at  this  sight,  that  it 
produced  a derangement  in  his  organs,  which  he 
never  got  the  better  of : he  stammered,  became  deaf, 
and  other  faculties,  especially  those  of  his  mind,  were 
so  impaired,  as  to  leave  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
a state  bordering  on  imbecility. 

It  was  night  when  Nancey  entered  the  antechamber 
of  the  king  of  Navarre : no  torch  lighted  the  noc- 
turnal assassins.  They  seized  the  victim  at  random  ; 
in  most  cases,  all  they  had  need  to  do  was  to  push 
him  before  them,  for  surprise  had  curdled  his  blood. 
Not  till  he  reached  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  and  faint 
gleams  of  light  dancing  before  his  eyes  enabled  him 
to  see  the  face  of  the  murderer,  was  he  aware  of  his 
fate.  Sometimes,  appalled  by  the  sight  of  death,  he 
would  have  drawn  back  ; but  a mass  of  assassins 
rolled  upon  him  like  a rock,  and  left  him  without 
form  or  figure.  Some  of  the  guards  of  the  princes 
roused  in  time  to  grasp  their  swords,  and  to  flee 
through  the  darkness  which  defrauded  the  rage  of 
the  murderers. 

Leran,  after  knocking  down  three  of  his  adversaries 
in  his  flight,  was  about  to  throw  away  his  sword, 
when,  by  the  last  gleams  of  that  weapon,  he  per- 
il 
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ceived  the  apartment  of  the  queen  of  Navarre.  The 
extraordinary  scene  that  ensued  shall  be  related  in 
the  words  of  that  princess  herself. 

‘‘  When  I was  fast  asleep,  there  came  a man, 
kicking  and  thumping  at  the  door,  crying  ‘ Navarre! 
Navarre !’  My  nurse,  thinking  that  it  was  the  king, 
my  husband,  ran  to  the  door.  It  was  a gentleman 
named  Leiran,  who  had  received  a sword-wound  on 
the  elbow,  and  one  from  a halbert  in  the  arm,  and 
was  still  pursued  by  four  archers,  who  entered  my 
chamber  close  at  his  hegls.  He,  for  safety,  threw 
himself  upon  my  bed.  Feeling  these  men  lay  hold  of 
me,  I sprung  out  to  the  bed-side  and  he  after  me, 
still  clasping  me  round  the  body.  I knew  not  this 
man,  neither  did  I know  if  he  came  to  insult  me, 
or  if  the  archers  were  after  him  or  me.  We  both 
shrieked,  and  were  one  as  much  terrified  as  the 
other.  It  pleased  God  that  M.  de  Nanqay,  captain  of 

the  guard,  should  come  up and  he  gave  me  the 

life  of  this  poor  man  who  held  me,  whom  I caused 
to  be  put  to  bed,  and  nursed  in  my  cabinet  till  he 
was  quite  cured  : and,  changing  my  chemise,  because 
he  had  covered  me  all  over  with  blood,  M.  de  Nanqay 
told  me  what  was  passing,  and  assured  me  that  the 
king,  my  husband,  was  in  the  king’s  chamber,  and 
that  no  harm  would  -be  done  to  him : and,  after  I 
had  directed  a night-gown  to  be  thrown  over  me, 
he  led  me  to  the  chamber  of  my  sister,  Madame  de 
Lorraine,  where  I arrived  more  dead  than  alive ; 
and,  entering  the  antechamber,  the  doors  of  which 
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were  wide  open,  a gentleman  named  Bourse,  running 
away  from  the  archers  who  were  pursuing  him,  was 
pierced  by  a halbert  only  three  paces  from  me.  I 
fell  the  other  way,  almost  fainting,  into  the  arms  of 
M.  de  Naii^ay,  feeling  as  if  the  weapon  had  pierced 
both  of  us ; and,  when  a little  recovered,  I went  into 
the  small  chamber  where  my  sister  slept.  While  I 
was  there,  M.  de  Miossans,^  first  gentleman  of  the 
king  my  husband,  and  Armagnac,  his  chief  valet-de- 
chambre,  came  to  seek  me,  and  to  entreat  me  to  save 
their  lives.  I went  and  threw  myself  at  the  feet  of 
the  king  and  of  the  queen  my  mother,  to  beg  them 
of  them,  which  at  length  they  granted  me.”  f 

Catherine  was  then  at  the  window,  counting  and 
naming  in  whispers  to  her  son  the  bodies  which  the 
soldiers  were  piling  up  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre, 
smiling  at  those  who  were  stripping  the  dead,  point- 
ing them  out  to  the  courtiers,  and  seemingly  intoxi- 
cated with  the  fumes  of  the  carnage,  which  rose  like 
a cloud  around  her.  There  was  not  a stone  in  that 
court  but  reeked  with  blood : the  massacre  had  been 
horrible.  Almost  all  the  guards  of  Navarre  and 
Conde  had  been  sacrificed.  Their  bodies,  stark 
naked,  strewed  a space  of  many  fathoms.  Several 
still  exhibited  traces  of  lance-wounds  received  at 
Montcontour,  at  Jarnac,  and  at  Dreux  ; and  many 
old  scars  afforded  evidence  of  the  broad  swords  of 

* Of  the  house  of  Albret,  a near  relation  to  Henry  IV.,  but  a 
Catholic.  His  mother  had  been  gouvernante  to  Henry. 

f Mem.  de  la  Reine  Marguerite,  edit.  1715,  pp.  74,  75. 
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the  soldiers  of  Charles  IX.  Almost  all  of  them  were 
men  of  lofty  stature,  flashing  eyes,  martial  figure, 
and  embrowned  complexion,  and  who  would  fain 
have  died  by  the  hand  of  their  fellow-citizens,  as  they 
would  have  died  by  that  of  an  enemy,  with  face 
turned  towards  heaven. 

While  blood  was  thus  spilt  in  torrents  before  the 
eyes  of  the  queen-mother,  the  bell  of  the  Palais  rang  ; 
and  the  general  massacre  began.  At  this  signal, 
Tavannes  and  the  duke  of  Nevers  drew  their  swords, 
crying  ‘‘  Kill ! kill !”  The  night-guards,  the  citizens 
among  whom  arms  had  been  distributed,  the  whole 
tribe  of  murderers,  sallied  forth  from  their  lurking- 
places,  repeating  Kill ! kill !”  The  shrill  sound  of 
the  bells,  the  clatter  of  arms,  the  vagabond  tramp  of 
the  assassins,  the  flickering  glare  of  torches,  mingled 
with  shouts,  which  the  night  echo  rendered  still  more 
horrible.  The  massacre  then  became  general ; there 
was  no  pity  for  sex,  age,  or  condition  ; no  blood  came 
amiss  provided  that  it  circulated  in  heretic  veins; 
and  these  were  the  signs  by  which  the  heretic  was 
distinguished.  Whoever  shuts  his  door  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  armed  band  is  a heretic ; whoever 
refuses  to  answ'er,  or  begs  his  life,  is  a heretic;  who- 
ever has  not  a white  badge  on  his  arm  is  a heretic ; 
whoever  does  not  come  when  the  murderer  calls  is  a 
heretic.  The  assassins  had  no  need  to  speak : here 
were  no  judges;  all  were  executioners  : but,  if  words 
did  now  and  then  drop  from  their  lips,  it  was  to 
complain  to  one  another  of  their  fatigue,  or  to  insult 
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tlie  sufferer ; nay,  it  was  often  an  infernal  laugh  that 
greeted  his  last  sigh. 

Pursued  on  all  sides  by  those  insidious  flames  with 
which  the  capital  was  lit  up,  driven  like  a flock  of 
sheep,  tracked  like  deer,  in  vain  did  the  Protestants 
endeavour  to  flee  from  fate.  If  they  would  have 
sought  refuge  in  the  Catholic  churches,  armed  men 
guarded  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary;  if  they  ap- 
proached the  Louvre,  the  Swiss  awaited  them  with 
presented  muskets ; if  they  burst  open  the  prison- 
doors,  to  conceal  themselves  among  the  malefactors 
whom  the  justice  of  men  had  condemned,  the  jailers 
denounced  or  drove  them  out  by  main  force.  If  they 
attempted  to  gain  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  imple- 
ments of  destruction  were  quite  ready ; boat-hooks 
to  catch  them  in  their  flight  and  to  knock  them  on 
the  head,  poles  to  thrust  them  into  the  water.  If 
they  took  shelter  in  the  dark,  they  fell  into  the  snares 
of  an  assassin  lurking  for  human  prey ; if  they  sought 
the  light,  the  light  was  deadly  as  the  darkness  : death 
was  every  where,  in  their  beds,  on  their  house-tops, 
within,  without,  in  the  public  ydaces,  and  in  the  very 
waters  of  the  river. 

They  were  flung  alive  into  the  Seine,  and  dragged 
out,  to  be  plunged  in  again  : if  the  unfortunate  crea- 
tures, struggling  against  the  currents,  contrived  to 
reach  the  shore,  invisible  hands,  armed  with  sharp 
spikes,  thrust  them  back  into  the  stream,  which 
drove  some  upon  the  sand  of  an  islet  facing  the  Louvre, 
and  carried  others  towards  Chaillot,  Auteuil,  St, 
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Cloud,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  to  which  these  car- 
cases carried  terror  and  infection.  The  gravediggers 
were  too  few  in  number,  or  worked  to  death.  The 
Prevot  des  Marchands  and  the  echevins  were  obliged 
to  double  their  wages  to  induce  them  to  go  to  those 
distant  places  to  bury  the  corses  of  heretics : a 
column  of  them  started,  carrying  along  with  them 
all  the  ordinary  implements  of  their  calling,  and  it 
was  several  days  before  they  returned  to  Paris.  It  is 
calculated  that  in  this  interval  about  eleven  hundred 
drowned  persons  were  interred.  The  boatmen  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  abominable  night ; 
standing  up  in  their  light  barks,  they  cleft  the  water 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  striking  the  heads  that 
rose  above  the  surface,  separating  the  hands  clasped 
in  the  last  prayer,  and  lifting  up  bodies  by  the  gar- 
ments and  dropping  them  back  into  the  abyss,  till 
they  were  sure  that  the  victim  was  suffocated.  The 
widow  of  Chabault  de  Longue,  maitre  des  requetes, 
thrown  into  the  river,  after  one  boatman  had  stunned 
her  with  an  oar,  reached  the  bank,  when  another  blow 
split  her  scull.  The  Seine  also  floated  down  the  body 
of  the  first  man  in  France  who  dared  to  question  the 
infallibility  of  Aristotle. 

At  the  corner  house  of  the  Rue  des  Carmes,  on  the 
fourth  story,  and  in  a room  ungarnished  save  by  a 
chair  of  painted  wood,  a mean  earthenware  cup,  and 
a little  clean  straw,  dwelt  a sage  whom  monarchs 
sometimes  came  to  visit ; whose  name  was  pronounced 
in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  England,  wherever  two  un- 
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derstandings  held  controversy  ; and  who  had  agitated 
the  moral  world  by  starting  the  first  doubts  of  the 
infallibility  of  Aristotle.  This  was  Ramus. 

He  was  walking  in  the  College  de  Presles,  which 
had  so  often  witnessed  his  keen  sarcasms  against  the 
quackery  of  the  age,  musing,  as  was  his  wont,  how  he 
should  inflict  some  new  blow  upon  the  old  system  of 
the  schools,  which  he  had  already  rent  to  tatters, 
when  one  of  his  disciples  came  to  rouse  him  from  his 
meditations,  and,  pointing  to  the  Place  Maubert,  said, 
“ There  they  are  ! there  they  are  !”  Ramus  knew  what 
this  meant,  and  went  to  hide  himself. 

Presently  there  was  to  be  seen  a man  of  lofty  sta- 
ture, with  curved  body,  bald  head,  eye  sparkling  with 
a lurid  fire,  and  dressed  in  a gown  which  he  had  worn 
threadbare  on  the  benches  of  the  school,,  while  inter- 
preting the  oracles  of  Aristotle.  This  was  Char- 
pentier,  followed  by  a host  of  youths,  adults,  aged 
men,  disciples  or  rather  champions  of  the  Stagyrite, 
whose  divinity  they  maintained  by  arguments  un- 
known in  the  gymnasia  of  Athens.  With  these 
enthusiastic  votaries  of  a philosophy  which  had  been 
a clog  to  the  human  mind  for  eighteen  centuries, 
were  mingled  some  of  the  disciples  of  Ramus  himself, 
whom  Charpentier  had  won  by  demonstrating  in  three 
discourses,  divided  after  the  manner  of  the  school, 
that  not  to  believe  in  Aristotle  was  to  be  a Hugonot. 
This  troop  of  sages  stopped  in  the  court  of  the  Col- 
lege, while  Charpentier  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  retreat  of  Ramus.  The  door  Avas  open.  The 
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two  representatives  of  empiricism  and  spiritualism 
greeted  one  another.  Then  commenced  a Latin  col- 
loquy between  them,  which  a contemporary  historian 
has  preserved,  and  the  energetic  rapidity  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  render. 

Health  ’.—Health ! 

The  hour  to  die  is  come. — Life  ! 

I will  sell  it  thee. — For  how  much? 

All  that  thou  possessest. — Be  it  so. 

Ramus  rummaged  in  liis  bed,  and  drew  forth  a purse 
full  of  gold,  which  he  handed  to  Charpentier.  Wrap- 
ping it  in  a corner  of  his  gown,  Charpentier  went 
down  stairs  and  hastened  away.  Some  writers  assert 
that  he  pointed  out  the  window  of  his  rival ; others 
relate  that  he  stole  away  like  a thief  in  the  night. 

He  could  not  have  gone  far,  before  this  multitude 
began  to  murmur;  and  “ Aristotle  ! Aristotle  !”  was 
distinctly  heard.  The  regents  raised  the  cry  of 
“ Hugonot !”  pointing  the  while  to  the  stone  niches, 
from  which  Ramus  had  some  time  before  hurled  the 
images  of  the  Saints  ; the  women  of  the  Place  Mau- 
bert,  attracted  by  the  tumult,  crossed  themselves ; 
others  folded  their  hands,  exclaiming,  ‘‘  Jesus ! 
Jesus  !”  Some  of  the  scholars  picked  up  stones,  and 
tried  to  fling  them  at  the  windows  of  the  professor’s 
lodging.  At  length,  a youth  bolder  than  his  com- 
rades violently  forced  open  the  wooden  door  of  the 
College,  and  all  the  others  followed  pell-mell  up  the 
narrow  staircase  leading  to  the  Sunium  of  the  modern 
Plato. 
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Ramus,  seated  on  his  straw,  quietly  awaited  the 
consummation  of  his  fate.  The  scholar  who  had 
come  to  apprize  him  of  the  approach  of  Charpentier 
was  at  his  side,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  his  master. 
The  hand  which  struck  the  sage  was  that  of  a young 
man,  to  whom  he  was  fond  of  giving  his  philoso- 
phical books  to  read.  Luckily,  he  did  not  see  him 
coming,  for  he  turned  up  his  bushy  white  beard  over 
his  eyes.  The  murderer  is  related  to  have  affirmed 
that  those  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears ; but,  w^ere 
this  testimony  true,  who  could  imagine  that  attach- 
ment to  life  wrung  from  him  those  tears  ? In  that 
body,  worn  out  by  vigils  and  philosophical  disputes,  it 
hung  by  but  a thread,  and  that  thread  was  easily 
snapped : a single  blow  killed  the  old  man.  The 
window  was  opened,  the  body  lifted  up,  and  tumbled 
into  the  court.  In  falling,  the  belly  burst,  and  the 
intestines  covered  the  pavement.  At  the  suggestion 
of  their  regents,  the  scholars  rushed  upon  these 
bleeding  relics,  mutilated  them  for  trophies,  and 
then  dispersed  them  in  the  neighbouring  streets, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  who,  armed  with 
rods,  scourged,  the  body  of  the  philosopher.  They 
dragged  it  through  the  Place  Maubert,  full  of  market- 
people,  who  approached  to  see  the  only  man  they 
had  ever  known  in  the  intellectual  world,  picked  up 
rubbish,  and  flung  it  on  that  face  which  Primaticcio 
had  taken  for  a model,  and  which  kings  had  kissed 
in  token  of  admiration. 

That  beloved  disciple,  whose  name  History  has  not 
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preserved,  and  some  others  followed  the  inhuman 
train,  collecting  with  eager  hand  the  fragments  torn 
by  sharp  stones  from  their  master’s  robe.  When 
nearly  facing  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  body 
was  tumbled  into  the  river.  It  floated  down  to  the 
Pont  St.  Michel,  where  his  faithful  pupils  were  wait- 
ing for  it.  The  mob  had  hurried  off  to  other  sights. 
They  landed  the  body,  washed  it,  wrapped  it  in  their 
own  garments,  and  were  preparing  to  take  away, 
when  some  passengers  drove  them  from  it  with 
stones.  One  of  the  populace,  descending  to  the 
strand,  removed  the  white  beard  which  covered  the 
face  of  the  corpse,  and  exclaimed,  It  is  Ramus !” 
All  Paris  was  curious  to  see  the  remains  of  the  phi- 
losopher. While  princes  went  to  hear  his  lessons, 
Ramus  had  had  his  courtiers  ; after  his  death,  there 
was  not  one  who  came  to  protect  his  face  from 
insects  or  from  the  populace.  On  the  first  report  of 
the  murder,  they  had  thronged  to  the  apartments  of 
the  monarch,  to  kiss  his  hand,  to  swear  inviolable 
fidelity  to  him,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  the  death 
of  a man  who  had  not  even  blankets  to  sleep  in. 
They  talked  of  going  to  thank  Heaven  : but  the 
prince  blushed  at  this  excess  of  servility,  and  would 
not  accompany  them.  It  is  asserted  that  in  the 
night  a surgeon  came  by  stealth  and  separated  the 
head  from  the  body ; and  some  historians  relate  that 
the  trunk  was  thrown  into  a neighbouring  sewer. 

While  the  river  was  thus  gently  bearing  away  the 
body,  men  belonging  to  the  scum  of  the  people,  con- 
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ceiviiig  that  fortune  and  fame  must  dwell  together, 
ransacked  the  abode  of  Ramus,  and  were  asto- 
nished to  find  there  nothing  but  a few  drops  of  white 
wine,  with  which  he  washed  his  beard,  an  old  winter 
cloak,  and  two  or  three  Greek  volumes,  spotted  with 
blood.  These  books  were  the  only  instruments  with 
which  Ramus  agitated  minds  for  the  space  of  thirty 
years. 

Thus  was  extinguished  one  of  the  brightest  lumi- 
naries of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  Ramus,  who 
first  endeavoured  to  overthrow  that  cloudy  philo- 
sophy in  which  the  noblest  minds  wandered  about  as 
if  blind,  and  who  would  have  banished  from  the 
schools  all  the  images  of  Aristotle,  had  he  but  lived 
some  time  longer,  for  Nature  had  endowed  him  with 
every  requisite  for  working  intellectual  revolutions — 
an  ardent  mind,  a strong  constitution,  indefatigable 
activity  of  body,  a love  of  fame  and  of  poverty,  stir- 
ring and  impetuous  eloquence.  He  lay  upon  straw, 
lived  upon  vegetables,  which  he  bought  and  cooked 
himself.  His  moderate  income  was  expended  in  the 
education  of  poor  scholars,  from  whom  he  desired  no 
other  acknowledgment  but  unbounded  hatred  to  scho- 
lastic empiricism — and  who  can  censure  him  for  that 
enthusiasm  without  which  nothing  great  was  ever 
achieved  ! 

Some  gentlemen  of  the  Religion,  who  lived  in  the 
faubourg  St.  Germain,  facing  the  Louvre,  roused 
by  the  march  of  Guise’s  soldiers,  looked  out  at  win- 
dow, and  concluded,  from  those  nocturnal  lights. 
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that  something  extraordinary  was  going  forward. 
One  of  them,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  Louvre,  saw 
that  it  was  one  blaze  of  light.  He  dressed  and 
armed  himself,  and  went  to  call  up  his  friends.  They 
walked  together  to  the  river,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  out  what  was  passing  on  the  other  side.  They 
saw  weapons  raised  and  lowered,  torches  moved 
rapidly  to  and  fro,  lances,  pistols,  pikes.  They 
heard  cries  of  Death  ! death  !”  But  what  groupe 
was  that  huddled  together  in  the  balcony,  and  stoop- 
ing to  listen,  they  could  not  tell.  They  drew  nearer. 
By  the  splendid  apparel,  waving  plumes,  brilliant 
lights  in  the  apartment,  and  other  signs,  they  ima- 
gined that  Charles  was  at  the  window.  The  Vidame, 
lifting  his  hands  towards  heaven,  exclaimed,  Dam- 
nation ! he  is  looking  on  while  we  are  killed  !”  and 
fled  precipitately.  The  others  said,  ‘‘Let  us  cross 
the  river ; it  is  the  king  whom  the  Guises  are  attack- 
ing in  his  palace ; let  us  go  to  his  assistance  !” 
They  advanced  to  the  brink  of  the  river.  A fisher 
bark  was  moored  to  the  shore : they  were  about  to 
get  into  it,  when,  casting  their  eyes  on  the  opposite 
bank,  they  perceived  Catherine,  whose  motionless 
finger  seemed  to  point  at  the  river,  courtiers  loading 
fire-arms,  Charles  leaning  out  of  a window  of  the 
Louvre,  with  an  arquehuse  in  his  hand,  which  he 
fired  at  the  wretched  Protestants  crowded  together 
on  the  left  bank,  but  without  effect,  says  Brantome, 
for  the  arquehuse  would  not  carry  so  far.  “ Kill ! 
kill !”  cried  he  to  his  soldiers,  pointing  to  the  Pro- 
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testants ; Kill ! kill !”  repeated  his  guards,  bowing 
their  heads  ; ‘‘  Kill ! kill !”  responded  his  mother ; 
“Kill!  kill!”  roared  the  popiila'ce,  collected  under 
the  windows  of  the  sovereign.  The  observers  of 
this  scene  hastily  turned  about  and  fled.  Fortunate 
was  it  for  them,  that  they  did ; for  they  had  been 
remarked  as  not  having  the  distinction  of  the  white 
cross,  and  soldiers,  descending  precipitately  to  the 
strand,  had  already  gained  the  boats,  and  seized  the 
oars  to  row  to  the  other  side.  Before  they  reached 
it,  the  Protestant  gentlemen  were  at  a considerable 
distance  : but  they  were  not  out  of  danger.  There 
came  Guise,  the  duke  of  Aumale,  the  chevalier 
d’Angouleme,  mounted  on  swift  horses ; providen- 
tially, the  gate  of  Bussy  was  not  open  ; the  Hugonots 
dashed  on  like  lightning,  and  Guise  pursued  them  to 
Montfort-l’Amaury,  but  could  not  overtake  them. 
There  he  halted,  ordered  St.  Leger  and  others  of  his 
partisans  to  beat  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  re- 
turned with  all  speed  to  the  capital. 

Meanwhile,  the  left  bank  of  the  river  was  Ailing 
with  soldiers  ; numerous  boats  were  moving  in  all 
directions  on  the  Seine ; the  bridges  were  clogged 
with  men  and  horses  ; a whole  population,  preceded 
by  white  banners,  made  its  entry  into  the  faubourg 
St.  Germain,  amidst  the  ringing  of  the  alarm-bell, 
reports  of  fire-arms,  and  shouts  of  “ Death  to  the 
Hugonots  !”  Those  Hugonots  had  almost  all  escaped. 
The  houses  were  deserted  : a few  servants  who  could 
not  follow  their  masters,  and  some  young  females 
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whose  husbands  or  fathers  did  not  like  to  disturb 
them,  looked  the  assassins  in  the  face,  and  asked  what 
they  came  for.  All  historians  agree  that  the  mur- 
derers, not  finding  in  the  faubourg  St.  Germain 
the  prey  promised  them,  tumultuously  crossed  the 
bridges,  and,  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  fell  upon  all 
the  passengers.  It  was  the  hour  for  rising : the 
streets  were  full,  but  the  hands  of  the  murderers 
were  fatigued  by  their  night’s  work  ; they  therefore 
devised  the  expedient  of  putting  up  the  life  of  the 
passenger  to  sale  — so  much  for  an  aged  woman,  so 
much  for  a young  one,  so  much  for  an  old  man. 

What  will  you  give  me,”  said  they  to  the  victim, 
‘‘  to  let  you  go  ?”  or,  “ how  much  to  shorten  your 
agony  ? how  much  to  be  put  to  death  without  much 
pain  ? how  much  that  the  sword  may  be  kept  out  of 
sight  ? how  much  for  me  to  throw  a coat  over  your 
head  ? I must  have  so  much,  and  I leave  the  choice 
of  death  to  you;  or  you  may  kill  yourself  if  you 
like”  — and  for  such  horrible  services  payment  was 
required. 

Wo  to  those  who  looked  behind  them  in  their 
flight,  or  who  stopped  to  embrace  wife  or  children, 
or  to  write  their  will,  that  they  might  leave  a morsel 
of  bread  to  dear  objects  whom  they  should  never  see 
more  ! The  murderers  were  swift : they  were  in  a 
twinkling  at  the  city  gates,  where  they  despatched 
every  one  who  ran  as  he  fled,  or  whose  paleness,  dis- 
ordered garments,  wild  look,  want  of  the  white  cross, 
sufficiently  indicated  his  religion.  Here  at  least  the 
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victory  was  frequently  disputed.  Here  was  day- 
light and  plenty  of  room ; the  face  of  the  assailant 
was  seen  : the  Protestant  had  concealed  under  his 
cloak  a dagger,  a knife,  a sword ; or,  in  default  of 
arms,  the  first  sharp  flint  that  chance  threw  in  his 
way  rendered  the  struggle  less  unequal.  Certain  of 
his  fate,  he  forbore  to  beg  his  life,  but  rushed  like 
a maniac  upon  his  foe,  plying  hands,  feet,  and  teeth, 
often  striking  him  dead  with  one  blow,  while  himself 
un wounded,  seizing  the  weapon  of  the  expiring  mur- 
derer, defending  himself  with  it  against  fresh  assail- 
ants, leaping,  bounding,  like  the  bull  at  sight  of 
his  first  blood,  picking  up  the  stumps  of  swords 
which  strewed  the  ground  to  the  distance  of  ten 
paces,  using  them  as  daggers,  rushing  with  all  his 
weight  upon  the  lances  lowered  by  the  assassins  for 
their  security,  and  wounding  several  of  them  at  once 
as  he  fell.  If  retributive  History,  who  walked  abroad 
that  night  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  to  acquaint 
herself  with  the  persons  of  the  murderers  and  to 
register  their  names,  passed  unperceived  that  intrepid 
man,  who,  surrounded  by  six  of  them,  killed  four 
with  his  wounded  hand,  disabled  the  two  others,  and 
finally  escaped  ; she  has  at  least  recorded  in  her 
tablets  the  generous  action  of  a Catholic,  on  which 
it  is  positively  refreshing  to  dwell  for  a moment, 
after  all  those  scenes  of  unmitigated  atrocity. 

Regnier,  a gentleman  of  Quercy,  and  Vezines,  the 
king’s  lieutenant  in  the  same  province,  both  in  the 
flower  of  life,  the  one  Protestant,  the  other  Catholic, 
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had  exposed  themselves,  to  the  censures  of  both  court 
and  city  by  one  of  those  feuds  common  in  Italy. 
The  king  himself  had  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
reconcile  them.  On  the  day  before  the  massacre, 
Vezines  was  ordered  to  repair  to  his  government. 
At  one  the  next  morning,  he  set  out  on  a Barbary 
horse,  attended  by  one  servant.  On  reaching  the 
Place  St.  Germain,  he  heard  the  alarm-bell,  and 
almost  immediately  the  cries  of  the  Reformed,  de- 
voted to  slaughter : instantly  turning  back,  he  went 
direct  to  the  hostelry  where  Regnier  lodged.  The 
landlord  and  his  servants  were  so  alarmed  that  none 
of  them  dared  question  the  stranger,  who  went  up- 
stairs to  his  enemy’s  chamber,  pushed  open  the  door, 
and,  shaking  Regnier,  who  was  fast  asleep,  ordered 
him  to  put  on  his  clothes  and  follow  him.  Regnier 
leaped  out  of  bed,  struck  a light,  and  beheld  Vezines, 
with  a pistol  in  one  hand  and  a drawn  sword  in  the 
other.  ‘‘What  would  you  with  me?”  he  asked. — 
“ Follow  me.” — “ Let  me  at  least  commend  my  soul 
to  God  !” — “ Follow  me  ; you  shall  pray  by  and  by.” 
“ Whither  are  you  going  to  take  me  ?” — “ Come 
along,  you  shall  know.”  Both  went  down  stairs, 
crossed  the  court,  and  pursued  their  way  through 
dark  and  narrow  streets.  Regnier  walked  by  the 
side  of  Vezines,  like  a criminal  going  to  execution. 
Images  of  death  presented  themselves  at  every  step. 
Now  and  then,  Regnier  turned  about  and  looked  at 
Vezines,  who  held  the  point  of  his  sword  to  him. 
The  mob  cried  “Quivive?”  Vezines  mentioned  his 
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name,  and  the  rabble  concluded  that  it  was  a 
Protestant  whom  he  was  taking  to  the  slaughter. 

When  they  were  fairly  out  of  Paris,  Vezines,  who 
had  hitherto  been  mute  or  opened  his  lips  merely  to 
answer  the  challenge  of  the  murderers,  turned  to 
Regnier.  Regnier,”  said  he,  “ will  you  promise 
me  on  the  faith  of  a gentleman  that  you  will  not 
attempt  to  escape,  if  I give  you  your  liberty?” — 
On  the  faith  of  a gentleman.”  And  not  to 
question  me  concerning  that  which  shall  soon  be 
revealed  to  you?” — “On  the  faith  of  a gentleman.” 
— “ Well,  get  up  behind  me.”  Away  they  galloped, 
and  the  Barbary  steed  bore  them  like  the  wind  to 
the  gate  of  Regnier’s  residence,  a chateau  in  Quercy. 
Here  they  alighted. 

Vezines  then  broke  silence,  and  thus  addressed 
Regnier.  “ I might  have  revenged  myself ; your  life 
was  in  my  hands  : but  this  crime  would  have  cried 
against  me^  on  the  day  of  judgment.  Keep  con- 
cealed : do  not  show  yourself  for  some  days ; for 
the  murderers  know  you,  and  they  know  your  abode. 
I was  setting  out  when  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  began 
to  ring.  I halted,  looked  round  me,  saw  torches 
flashing,  and  men  with  white  crosses  in  their  hats, 
shouting  ‘ Death  ! death  !’  and  the  pavements  strewed 
with  corses.  I turned  back  and  called  you  up.  Had 
I informed  you  of  my  intention,  you  would  have 
come  along  without  fear,  and  perhaps  we  should  both 
have  been  murdered.  Let  us  thank  God ; you  for 
having  escaped  death,  me  because  He  chose  me  to  be 
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your  deliverer : but  let  us  continue  to  hate  each 
other  as  heartily  as  ever,  till  we  meet  again  to  settle 
our  quarrel  in  fair  fight.”  Regnier,  affected  to  tears, 
would  have  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
generous  foe,  who,  repulsing  him,  clapped  spurs  to 
his  steed,  and  darted  away.  He  then  ordered  a 
horse,  the  finest  in  his  stable,  to  be  saddled,  and  one 
of  his  servants  to  overtake  the  fugitive,  and  to  present 
him  in  his  name  with  the  most  valuable  thing  he 
possessed  in  the  world;  but  Vezines  sent  back  the 
horse. 

Some  Protestants  chose  rather  to  die  than  to 
forsake  their  children.  La  Force  had  got  to  some 
distance  from  Paris,  when  he  returned,  shut  himself 
up  in  his  lodgings,  clasped  his  two  young  sons  in  his 
arms,  and  awaited  the  murderers.  They  had  dogged 
him  to  his  home.  Captain  Martin,  entering  his 
apartments,  lifted  up  with  the  point  of  his  sword  the 
thick  blankets  wdiich  the  father  had  hastily  flung 
over  his  children,  crying,  “Come,  say  your  prayers; 
you  must  die.” — “ God’s  will  be  done,”  said  la  Force. 
“ I am  old,  but  these  poor  little  ones,  what  have  they 
done  ?” — Kill ! kill  !”  cried  captain  Martin.  The 
arms  of  his  soldiers  were  uplifted.  La  Force  pro- 
duced a box  full  of  gold,  jewels,  and  costly  garments ; 
they  dropped  their  weapons  to  fall  upon  this  unex- 
pected booty.  On  his  knees,  his  arms  entwined 
round  his  boys,  and  his  hands  folded,  la  Force 
implored  the  assistance  of  Heaven.  The  soldiers 
again  came  forward  : but  a few  words  whispered 
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meiinwhile  by  the  father  had  changed  the  heart  of 
the  captain.  Follow  me,”  said  he  to  la  Force  in  a 
harsh  voice.  The  father  dressed  his  children,  whom 
he  had  taken  naked  from  bed,  and,  leading  them  by 
the  hand,  walked  behind  the  captain.  When  they 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  house,  Martin,  tearing  his 
handkerchief,  formed  a cross  with  the  pieces,  which 
he  fastened  to  the  hat  of  the  Hugonot,  tucked  his 
sleeves  up  to  the  elbows,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
murderers,  and  repeated,  “Follow  me.”  The  captain 
walked  on  with  hasty  step,  kicking  aside  all  who 
approached  too  near  to  scrutinize  the  aged  man, 
carrying  in  his  arms  the  two  young  boys  that  they 
might  proceed  with  the  more  expedition,  and  stifling 
their  cries  with  kisses.  They  passed  before  the 
Louvre,  where  de  Piles  was  heaving  his  last  sigh, 
through  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  bestrewed  with  corses, 
which  the  populace  were  stripping,  and  arrived  at  a 
house,  lighted  by  numerous  torches.  “ Here  it  is  ; 
go  in  and  strive  to  conceal  yourself  till  I come  back  : 
meanwhile,  endeavour^.  to  procure  the  two  thousand 
crowns  which  you  have  promised  me.  These  two 
men  will  guard  you ; the  other  shall  go  and  fetch 
your  ransom.  Adieu.” 

La  Force  despatched  Gast,  his  valet,  to  his  sister- 
in-law,  madame  de  Brisembourg : he  soon  returned, 
but  without  the  ransom,  which  that  lady  would  not  be 
able  to  send  till  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  Mean- 
while, the  soldiers  left  with  la  Force  began  to  feel 
emotions  of  pity.  Those  poor  children,  who  refused 
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to  eat  because  their  father  would  not  take  any  refresh- 
ment, and  asked  from  time  to  time  whether  they  should 
not  soon  go  from  that  place ; the  servants,  who  would 
not  quit  their  master ; old  la  Force,  who  shed  not  a tear^ 
and  never  ceased  praying — this  sight  touched  them 
to  the  heart ; and  one  of  these  men,  approaching  the 
prisoner,  pointed  to  the  open  door,  and  significantly 
said  that  he  would  look  another  way.  ‘‘  I cannot 
think  of  it,”  replied  la  Force,  giving  his  hand  to  the 
soldier.  “ And  your  children  ?” — “ God  must  dispose 
of  them  and  me  as  he  pleases,”  replied  the  heroic 
father,  ‘'but  I had  rather  die  than  forswear  myself.” 

While  the  messenger  bringing  the  ransom  was  on 
the  way,  count  de  Coconas  arrived  with  forty  or  fifty 
French  soldiers ; and  here  commences  the  almost 
marvellous  adventure  of  young  Caumont,  recorded 
in  a manuscript  preserved  in  the  archives  of  la  Force, 
from  which  the  following  passages,  retaining  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  simple  form  of  the  original,  are  taken. 

“ Then  the  count  de  Coconas  began  to  say  to  the 
Sieur  de  la  Force,  that  Monsieur,  the  king’s  brother, 
having  been  apprized  that  they  were  kept  prisoners, 
had  sent  him  to  fetch  him,  as  he  wished  to  speak  to 
him,  and  suddenly  stripped  them  of  their  cloaks  and 
caps,  whereby  they  knew  that  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  them  to  death.  The  said  Sieur  de  la  Force 
began  to  complain  of  this  breach  of  faith,  as  the 
money  which  he  had  promised  for  his  ransom  was 
quite  ready.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  younger  of 
the  children  talked  incessantly,  reproaching  them 
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with  their  perfidy,  and  consoling  his  father.  Another 
remarkable  particular,  which  I have  often  heard  him 
tell,  is  that  he  clearly  saw  that  the  intention  of  the 
assassins  was  to  murder  them  all ; but  that  he  was 
sure  he  should  not  die. 

‘‘The  butchers,  finding  but  four  persons,  inquired 
where  was  the  fifth.  Tins  was  Gast,  who,  perceiving 
their  murderous  intention,  had  hid  himself  in  a garret, 
at  the  top  of  the  house ; but  they  searched  so  closely 
that  they  found  him,  and  then  began  to  make  them 
all  move,  and  led  them  to  the  slaughter. 

“ Having  reached  the  bottom  of  the  Rue  des  Petits 
Champs,  near  the  rampart,  they  shouted  all  together, 
‘ Kill ! kill !’  The  elder  of  the  boys  was  first  wounded, 
and  reeling,  cried,  ‘Ah,  my  God  ! . . . I am  killed  !’  The 
younger  (doubtless  inspired  by  Heaven)  did  the  same, 
though  not  wounded,  and  dropped  like  his  brother. 
This  father  and  this  brother  received  many  more 
wmunds,  while  the  younger  had  not  even  a scratch; 
and  though  they  were  instantly  stripped  naked,  and 
even  of  their  shirts,  the  murderers  did  not  perceive 
that  he  was  not  w^ounded. 

“ As  they  thought  they  had  despatched  them,  and 
had  gone  away,  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  houses 
going  out  of  curiosity  to  look  at  the  bodies,  a certain 
poor  man,  approaching  young  Caumont,  began  to 
say,  ‘ Alas ! this  is  but  a poor  little  boy  !’  on  hearing 
which  young  Caumont  raised  his  head,  saying,  ‘ I 
am  not  dead  : for  pity’s  sake,  save  my  life.’  Instantly 
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the  good  man  laid  his  hand  upon  his  head,  and  said 
to  him,  ‘ Hush ! don’t  stir,  little  fellow,  for  they  are 
yonder  still.’  And  the  good  man,  having  walked 
towards  them,  returned  soon  afterwards,  and  said, 
‘ Get  up  quick,  my  child,  for  they  are  gone.’  And 
he  threw  over  him  a tattered  cloak,  (for  he  was  stark 
naked) ; and  the  neighbours  asked  him  whom  he  was 
bringing  there.  ‘ It  is  my  nephew,’  said  he,  ‘ who  is 
tipsy,  and  I shall  flog  him  soundly  to-night.’  He 
took  him  to  a small  room  which  he  had  at  the  very 
top  of  an  old  house,  and  gave  him  the  mean  clothes 
of  the  said  nephew. 

‘‘  This  man  was  marker  at  a tennis-court,  and  very 
poor ; and,  perceiving  that  he  had  some  rings  on  his 
fingers,  he  asked  him  for  them,  to  get  something  to 
drink.” 

By  the  assistance  of  this  humble  preserver,  the  boy 
found  his  way  to  the  residence  of  the  madame  de 
Brisembourg,  mentioned  above,  and  after  many 
hairbreadth  escapes,  arrived  in  safety  at  Castelnau 
des  Mirandes,  the  seat  of  his  uncle,  the  Sieur  de 
Caumont.  Henry  IV.  always  manifested  warm  attach- 
ment to  this  child,  and  he  became,  in  the  sequel, 
marshal  de  la  Force. 

The  rising  sun  never  beheld  a scene  of  more  thril- 
ling horror  than  Paris  presented  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  24th  of  August,  1572.  Blood  stained 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  the  interior  of  the  apart- 
ments, the  walls  of  the  churches,  the  streets,  the 
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public  gardens.  At  every  step,  corses,  mangled 
fragments  of  human  flesh,  lamentations  and  cries  of 
anguish,  the  last  groans  of  agony,  the  spoils  of  the 
vanquished,  traces  of  the  passage  of  the  conquerors, 
exhibited  all  the  appearances  of  a town  taken  by 
storm.  Near  the  residence  of  the  Admiral,  corpses 
were  piled  up  pell-mell  in  several  heaps,  most  of 
them  so  disfigured  and  mutilated  as  to  baffle  the  eye 
of  affection,  which  had  been  searching  among  them 
ever  since  the  dawn  of  day.  But  it  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  that  the  bodies  cast  ashore  by  the  river 
formed  the  largest  heaps.  Bands  of  assassins  found 
means  to  speculate  on  these  horrible  boons.  Descend- 
ing to  the  strand,  they  stood  sentry  over  the 
corses,  forbidding  all  approach  to  them  upon  pain  of 
death.  Ingenious  Piety  contrived  to  bribe  them  by 
showing  a few  pieces  of  gold  concealed  beneath  her 
garments.  Softened  by  this  sight,  they  would  take 
the  offered  pieces  of  money,  and  permit  the  Protest- 
ant, whom  they  knew  at  a glance,  and  whose  degree 
of  relationship  to  the  deceased  they  discovered  with 
equal  sagacity,  to  see  the  body.  It  is  your  father,” 
they  would  say ; “I  will  sell  him  to  you  : what  will 
you  give  me  ?” — “ There  is  your  brother,  you  shall  have 
him  for  such  a sum.” — It  is  your  husband ; he  is 
not  disfigured;  you  are  poor;  you  shall  have  him 
cheap.”  They  had  a tarif,  varying  according  to  age, 
sex,  and  degree  of  consanguinity.  In  this  manner, 
many  Protestants  redeemed  the  bodies  of  their  rela- 
tives, some  of  them  even  with  a considerable  part  of 
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their  property  ; and  it  frequently  happened  that,  when 
departing  with  their  precious  purchase,  some  mur- 
derer would  stop  them  short  with  the  point  of  his 
dagger,  saying,  What  will  you  give  me  to  let  you 
pass  If  they  were  permitted  to  pursue  their  way, 
on  reaching  the  churchyard  they  found  gravediggers, 
who  would  not  lift  a hand  till  they  had  been  paid  the 
sum  which  they  demanded  for  their  lamentable 
service. 

Charles  had  been  up  all  night.  At  daybreak,  he 
felt  sleepy,  and  he  did  sleep.  On  awaking,  he  was 
visited  by  throngs  of  courtiers,  who  came  to  congra- 
tulate him  on  the  danger  which  he  had  so  happily 
escaped ; for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  publicly 
rumoured  that  the  Protestants  designed  to  carry  off 
the  king  and  the  royal  family : the  people  believed 
it ; perhaps  Charles  believed  it  too.  Tutored  by  his 
mother,  he  appeared  melancholy,  and  replied  in 
monosyllables  only  to  their  disgraceful  adulations ; 
his  voice  was  hoarse  and  low ; fatigued  wdth  the  un- 
wonted vigil,  his  face  accommodated  itself  to  the 
deception,  and  wore  the  appearance  of  grief  and 
tears. 

While  the  kinof  was  receivinof  the  homage  of  his 
court,  labourers  were  employed  in  throwing  into 
tumbrils  the  bodies  piled  up  under  the  windows  of 
the  Louvre : and  Catherine,  at  the  same  spot,  in  the 
same  attitude  in  which  we  saw  her  the  preceding 
night,  continued  to  name  all  those  whom  she  recog- 
nised. Some  of  the  queen’s  ladies,  stealing  out  of 
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the  palace,  went  down  into  the  court  to  have  a closer 
view  of  a scene,  the  mere  thought  of  which  is  appal- 
ling to  minds  harbouring  a single  spark  of  humane 
feeling.  One  of  them — the  fact  is  too  well  authenti- 
cated to  admit  of  doubt — approached  one  of  these 
corses,  and  with  immodest  hand  lifted  the  only  gar- 
ment which  covered  it ; and  after  examining  it  ran 
away  laughing  with  her  companions.  It  was  the 
body  of  baron  du  Pont,  whom  his  young  wife,  the 
heiress  of  Soubise,  had  repulsed  from  the  conjugal 
couch,  on  the  plea  of  impotence.  Judicial  proceed- 
ings were  still  pending ; the  affair  was  still  affording 
amusement  to  court  and  city ; and  those  licentious 
pupils  of  Medicis  wished  to  ascertain  with  their  own 
eyes  if  he  was  as  good  a man  in  the  nuptial  bed  as 
in  the  fight. 

Suspended,  not  interrupted,  the  carnage  recom- 
menced at  eight  in  the  morning,  but  with  colder  and 
still  more  ingenious  cruelty  than  before:  if  the  vic- 
tims were  multiplied,  so  were  the  executioners. 
Darkness  no  longer  shrouded  the  abode  of  the  heretic 
from  the  eye  of  suspicion : there  was  now  no  inac- 
cessible retreat,  and  places  were  ransacked,  to  which 
the  light  of  day  never  penetrated.  How  many  of 
the  Protestants  now  regretted  that  darkness,  and  de- 
plored the  return  of  light  which  they  had  so  earnestly 
solicited  of  God  in  their  prayers ! The  sun,  it  is 
true,  beamed  upon  the  vengeance  of  some  of  those 
who  sold  their  lives  dearly,  and  stained  the  thresholds 
of  houses  with  the  blood  of  the  victors.  Almost  all 
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expired  with  folded  hands  and  faces  turned  towards 
the  palace  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  even  related  that 
several  of  them  in  their  last  moments  cursed  the 
queen-mother,  and  prophesied  the  speedy  end  of 
Charles.  Curious  about  futurity,  like  all  supersti- 
tious minds,  Catherine  wished  to  know  what  her 
dying  victims  had  said.  These  words,  in  which  the 
vulgar  put  such  faith,  produced  shiverings  and  un- 
quiet rest.  She  sent  for  her  astrologers,  threw  open 
to  them  the  door  of  the  palace,  desired  that  she  might 
not  be  disturbed,  that  no  noise  should  be  made ; and 
pale,  trembling,  as  though  about  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  God,  amidst  the  spectres  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, she  required  them  to  unfold  futurity  to  her 
view.  Accordingly,  after  they  had  referred  to  their 
books,  burned  certain  leaves  of  trees,  melted  wax,  or 
held  a ring  suspended  by  a hair  in  a glass,  they 
assured  their  patroness  that  length  of  years  was  pro- 
mised to  her  as  well  as  to  her  son  Charles  : and  so  the 
queen,  delivered  at  once  from  her  remorse  and  her 
terrors,  dismissed  them  with  gold,  and  diamonds,  and 
rings,  and  the  most  costly  things  that  she  had  at 
hand. 

That  day,  the  following  night,  and  the  ensuing 
day,  witnessed  fresh  scenes  of  carnage.  All  com- 
merce was  interrupted ; the  public  works  were  sus- 
pended ; the  deserted  streets  were  traversed  only  at 
long  intervals  by  travellers,  who  looked  around  them 
and  hastened  to  flee  from  the  den  of  murderers.  All 
the  windows  were  shut,  all  the  doors  of  houses 
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locked.  Catholics,  struck  with  consternation,  as 
well  as  Protestants,  durst  not  venture  abroad  : a few 
hundred  armed  men  held  in  their  hands  the  lives  of 
half  a million  of  their  fellow-creatures ; and  fre- 
quently, a single  individual  encamped  in  the  middle 
of  a street  on  the  spoils  of  the  dead,  and,  to  hear 
him  talk,  the  whole  street  belonged  to  him.  And 
why  should  not  the  murderer  march  with  head  erect, 
when  he  found  himself  courted  at  least  by  all  who 
were  not  his  accomplices  ; when  the  favourite  of  the 
sovereign,  flashing  with  diamonds,  bowed  to  Pezou, 
the  butcher,  who  paraded  through  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  with  sleeves  turned  up  to  the  elbows  and  a 
knife  all  dripping  with  blood  in  his  hand ; when  the 
noisy  merriment  of  Catherine’s  ladies  drowned  the 
groans  of  the  expiring  Protestant ; when  the  arms  of 
a descendant  of  Charlemagne’s  assisted  to  push  to- 
wards the  river  carts  laden  with  bodies,  drawn  by 
creatures  in  human  shape  in  default  of  horses?  This 
was  the  only  noise  heard  for  a long  time  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  banks  of  the  Seine ; the  voices  of  the 
murderers  had  died  away,  and  their  strength  was 
paralysed  with  their  arms.  The  very  Louvre  was 
mute  : there  were  no  other  movements  but  the  mono- 
tonous roll  of  the  cart  conveying  the  corses  to  the 
brink  of  the  river,  or  the  noise  made  by  some 
window,  that  was  half  opened  and  suddenly  shut 
again. 

Some  of  the  Reformed,  being  too  closely  pursued, 
forced  their  way  into  a prison,  and  thus  eluded  fate 
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by  concealing  themselves  among  the  malefactors  : but 
from  the  same  place  soon  sallied  a horde  of  robbers, 
who,  mounting  the  white  cross,  and  changing  the  in- 
signia of  crime  for  other  garments,  mingled  with  the 
murderers,  and,  having  applied  for  and  been  furnished 
with  swords,  spread  themselves  through  the  humble 
streets  inhabited  by  labouring  people — the  quarter  of 
St.  Jacques,  and  the  whole  of  that  Latin  country 
where  the  name  of  Aristotle  is  oftener  pronounced 
than  the  names  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  where  in- 
tellect sleeps  undisturbed  by  the  dread  of  power.  It 
was  the  lights  in  all  parts  of  the  other  bank  of  the  river 
Avhich  drove  them  towards  these  haunts  of  labour  and 
the  Muses.  There  they  found  all  they  sought — dark- 
ness and  victims.  At  first,  these  hungry  and  half 
naked  wretches  were  to  be  softened,  and,  for  a few 
pieces  of  money  or  new  clothes,  they  might  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  retire  : but,  when  they  had  satisfied  their 
hunger,  were  not  in  want  of  either  shoes  or  cloaks, 
and  were  joined  by  captain  Cosme  Carre’s  men,  they 
shook  off  all  pity  which  might  have  betrayed  them, 
and  stained  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  poor  book- 
binders and  booksellers.  The  crueller  they  were,  the 
safer  they  thought  themselves  from  the  eye  of  sus- 
picion. 

These  bands  of  malefactors  were  incessantly  aug- 
mented by  men  who,  bearing  a white  banner,  desired 
to  be  received  into  their  ranks.  These  were  informers, 
who  wished  to  rid  themselves  of  their  creditors; 
advocates,  who  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  their  oppo- 
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iients  to  destroy  title-deeds  and  documents ; servants, 
who  were  going  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  masters. 
Lembin  died,  because  his  acute  interpretations  of 
Horace  mortified  the  pride  of  Charpentier.  Gros- 
Lot,  lieutenant-general  of  Orleans,  and  Gazzault,  an 
opulent  merchant,  were  thrown  into  the  Seine,  before 
the  faces  of  two  men,  assured  the  one  of  having  the 
office  of  the  first,  the  other  the  immense  wealth  of 
the  second. — ‘‘ Open,  open,  la  Pataudiere;  here  is 
the  head  of  your  enemy,  the  head  of  Des  Prunes!” 
La  Pataudiere  opened,  paid  the  price  of  blood,  hurried 
away  to  solicit,  and  obtained,  the  post  of  treasurer  of 
France  in  Poitou.  Lomenie,  secretary  to  the  king, 
attacked  by  a Catholic  who  pleaded  against  him  for 
the  estate  of  Versailles,  was  stabbed  after  making  a 
cession  of  all  his  rights. 

Rouillard,  canon  of  Notre  Dame  and  counsellor  of 
parliament,  was  dragged  from  his  house,  which  was 
pillaged,  by  Cruce,  a gold-wiredrawer,  who  set 
armed  guards  over  the  old  man,  with  orders  that 
they  should  let  him  famish;  and,  on  the  third  day, 
when  the  sources  of  life  were  all  but  exhausted,  he 
came  and,  as  in  sport,  bespattered  the  pavement  with 
the  brains  of  his  victim.  Clad  in  a shabby  blue  cloak, 
with  two  daggers  in  his  belt,  a large  white  cross  at  his 
breast  and  on  his  shoulders,  and  a pistol  in  each  hand, 
this  ferocious  ruffian  never  closed  his  eyes  for  four 
whole  days,  not  even  retiring  to  eat,  seating  himself  on 
the  first  stone  he  could  find,  to  devour  in  haste  a 
piece  of  bread  thrown  to  him  by  his  sanguinary  coinpa- 
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nions.  His  gait  was  noisy,  so  that  he  might  be  heard 
coming  at  a distance  ; from  one  end  of  a street  to  the 
other  people  cried,  “ There  is  Cruce ! get  out  of 
Cruce’s  way as,  say  the  historians  of  those  times, 
they  would  cry,  “ There  is  a tiger  that  has  broken 
his  chain.”  — ‘‘I  have  often  seen,”  says  de  Thou, 

and  always  with  an  involuntary  heaving  of  the 
heart,  that  Cruce,  a truly  gallows-looking  man,  who, 
showing  his  bare  arm,  boasted  that  he  had  murdered 
more  than  four  hundred  persons  in  a single  day.” 
Historians  nevertheless  assert  that  the  crown  of  atro- 
city did  not  belong  to  Cruce.  Many  award  it  to 
Pezou,  a butcher,  who  knocked  people  on  the  head 
with  a club;  others  to  one  of  Cruce’s  gang,  who 
impaled  them,  cut  off  their  hands,  and  gave  them  to 
the  dogs  to  eat ; others  to  the  count  de  Coconas, 
who  bought  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  people,  forced 
them  to  abjure  their  religion,  and  then  put  them  to  a 
slow  death  to  prolong  their  misery  ; others  to  Rene, 
more  skilful  perhaps  than  Locusta  in  the  art  of  pre- 
paring poison,  “ a man  steeped  in  all  sorts  of  vil- 
lany,”  says  I’Etoile,  who  went  to  the  prisons  to 
stab  the  Hugonots,  and  lived  only  by  murder  and 
pillage.” 

On  the  first  night  of  the  massacre,  the  moment  that 
the  bell  of  the  Palais  gave  the  fatal  signal,  the  im- 
patient rabble  had  rushed  to  the  Rue  de  Bethizi. 
The  door  of  Coligny’s  residence  was  open.  The  sol- 
diers of  Cosseins  and  Guise  had  been  long  gone. 
They  went  up  stairs,  but  the  bloody  bed  apprised 
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them  that  they  had  come  too  late.  Hurrying  down 
again,  they  searched  about,  and,  holding*  a torch 
to  the  face  of  a corpse,  discovered  that  it  was  the 
Admiral.  An  Italian  belonging*  to  the  duke  of 
Nevers,  so  it  is  related,  taking*  a knife  from  his 
pocket,  laid  hold  of  the  hair,  cut  off  the  head,  wrapped 
it  in  an  old  cloth ; and,  slipping  away  through 
the  crowd,  proceeded  to  the  palace,  was  ushered 
into  Catherine’s  apartment,  laid  his  horrible  pre- 
sent on  the  queen’s  table,  and  retired  with  his 
reward.  It  is  further  asserted  that,  after  being  em- 
balmed by  the  queen-mother’s  perfumer,  the  head 
was  sent  to  Rome,  or,  as  some  say,  to  Philip  II.  That 
the  head  was  cut  off  is  not  questioned ; but  modern 
writers  treat  the  rest  of  this  story  as  fabulous  : though 
de  Thou  and  Tavannes,  both  contemporaries  and 
both  Catholics,  relate  that  the  head  of  the  Admiral, 
no  doubt  the  most  gratifying  present  that  could  be 
made  to  his  holiness,  was  carried  to  Rome  for  that 
purpose.  I find  it,  moreover,  recorded  that,  in  an 
harangue  addressed  about  this  time  to  the  Pope,  the 
speaker  pictured  David  (Charles  IX.)  after  vanquish- 
ing Goliath  (Coligny)  holding*  in  his  hand  the  head 
of  the  giant,  and  presenting  it  to  the  Pope,  with  a 
new  promise  of  devotedness  to  the  Holy  See.” 

No  sooner  did  the  populace  discover  the  body  of 
Coligny  than  they  shouted  with  all  their  might,  “ The 
Admiral ! the  Admiral !”  The  court  was  soon 
crowded.  They  looked  about,  to  no  purpose,  for  a 
chain.  Some  of  the  rabble,  tying  handkerchiefs  and 
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garments  together,  raised  the  body,  bound  the  legs, 
thighs,  and  arms,  and  set  out,  preceded  by  a troop  of 
boys,  crying,  ^‘Make  way  for  the  Admiral ! here  comes 
the  Admiral,  the  traitor  to  his  God  and  his  king  !”  At 
these  cries  the  mob  in  the  streets  drew  back  to  make 
way  for  the  oldest  captain  of  the  realm,  and  who,  when 
living,  had  filled  it  with  his  fame.  For  three  days  his 
remains  were  thus  dragged  through  the  streets  of  the 
capital.  One  wretch  had  cut  off  the  hands,  another 
the  feet,  a third  the  ears,  and  a fourth  had  possessed 
himself  of  trophies  of  which  decency  forbids  the  men- 
tion ; so  that  nothing  but  a shapeless  trunk  was  left, 
when  the  populace  abandoned  it  to  the  boys,  who 
amused  themselves  with  it  for  some  hours,  and  then, 
tired  of  playing  with  a thing  which  they  knew  not 
what  to  call,  they  tumbled  it  into  the  river.  But  the 
rabble  had  not  done  with  it : driving  ofi*  the  gang  of 
sportive  urchins,  they  drew  the  mass  of  flesh  out  of 
the  water,  bound  it  on  a hurdle,  and  cried,  “ To  Mont- 
faucon  ! — to  the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon  !”  The  whole 
generation  of  murderers,  from  childhood,  that  can 
scarcely  speak  plain,  to  gray-haired  age,  men  and 
women,  thronged  to  the  road  leading  to  Montfaucon. 
There  they  arrived,  after  a march  of  two  hours,  and, 
a smith  having  furnished  a chain,  all  that  was  left  of 
what  was  once  the  Admiral  was  suspended  from  the 
gibbet  appropriated  to  criminals. 

For  several  days  the  road  to  Montfaucon  was  a 
scene  of  incessant  bustle,  created  by  the  gentlemen 
of  Catherine’s  court,  who,  in  splendid  dresses,  with 
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ruffs  after  the  Italian  fashion,  and  perfumed  with 
essences  like  women,  went  to  insult  the  relics  of  him 
whom,  when  living,  they  durst  not  look  in  the  face. 
Catherine  also  went,  and  with  a numerous  retinue. 
Charles' accompanied  his  mother.  On  arriving  before 
the  gallows,  the  courtiers  turned  away  their  heads 
and  held  their  noses,  on  account  of  the  stench  arising 
from  the  half  putrifying  remains.  Pooh ! ” said 
Charles  to  his  disgusted  courtiers,  repeating  the  words 
of  Vitellius,  the  dead  body  of  an  enemy  always 
smells  agreeably.” 

A few  days  afterwards,  Montmorency  sent  at  night 
some  of  his  people  to  take  down  the  mangled  relics 
of  the  Admiral,  and  to  convey  them  to  Chantilly  ; 
and  when  better  days  arrived,  he  had  them  removed 
to  Chatillon-sur-Loing.'^ 

Such  was  the  end  of  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  grand - 
admiral  of  France,  who  had  been  en^ao^ed  in  six 
pitched  battles  and  more  than  a hundred  fights ; the 
oldest  and  the  most  valiant  captain  of  the  Protestant 
armies ; sometimes  victor,  oftener  vanquished,  and 
always  feared  and  admired ; despised  by  Charles  IX., 
whose  splendour  he  eclipsed ; hated  by  Catherine, 
whose  designs  he  thwarted ; the  terror  of  Spain, 
which  rejoiced  at  his  death  as  at  a victory  ; revered 

* They  are  enclosed  in  a leaden  coffer,  two  feet  long  and  one 
broad,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Chatillon,  and  having  a Latin 
inscription  to  this  effect  on  the  lid : “ Here  are  deposited,  in  the  hope 
of  the  resurrection,  the  bones  of  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  grand- admiral 
of  France ; but  his  soul  is  in  the  bosom  of  Him  for  whom  he  fought 
with  the  greatest  constancy.” 
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by  his  partisans  as  a supernatural  being;  austere 
beneath  the  tent  of  the  soldier,  chaste  at  the  court  of 
Catherine,  fearless  in  the  day  of  battle  as  in  an  audi- 
ence of  the  sovereign. 

The  silence  which  always  follows  great  crimes,  the 
interruption  of  the  popular  habits,  and,  above  all,  the 
aspect  of  places  which  lie  not  like  the  faces  of  men, 
seemed  for  a moment  to  awaken  remorse  in  the  soul 
of  the  prince.  Which  way  soever  he  cast  his  eyes, 
they  encountered  blood — blood  on  the  pavements 
and  on  the  walls,  blood  on  the  arms  of  the  soldiers 
and  on  the  garments  of  the  passengers,  blood  in  the 
apartments  and  on  the  very  dress  of  his  mother.  He 
fancied  that  he  was  haunted  by  spectres ; he  bent 
forward  to  lay  hold  of  them ; he  imagined  that  he 
heard  their  lamentable  voices ; he  had  recourse  to 
prayer,  he  crossed  himself,  it  is  even  alleged  that  he 
drew  his  sword  to  drive  away  this  tribe  of  phantoms, 
which  gazed  at  him  with  fixed  and  motionless  eye. 
Sometimes  he  called  his  courtiers,  sometimes  he 
sought  refuge  in  solitude ; but  solitude  made  him 
shudder.  He  called  them  back  with  loud  cries,  placed 
them  in  a circle  around  him,  and  bade  them  listen. 
“ It  was  not  I who  ordered  the  alarm-bell  to  ring, 
who  distributed  the  crosses  among  the  citizens,  who 
bade  the  murderer  shout,  ‘ Kill ! kill !’  who  spilled 
the  blood  of  my  subjects  : let  this  blood  be  upon 
the  head  of  the  guilty,  but  peace  to  the  innocent. 
Come,  write  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  write 
to  the  Leagues,  disavow  this  horrible  night ; make 
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haste.”  The  courtiers  obeyed,  and,  with  hand 
tremulous  as  the  voice  of  their  master,  they  wrote 
lines  dictated  by  Charles,  which  were  transmitted  to 
the  governors  of  the  great  towns : puzzled  in  his 
agitation  whom  to  name,  he  accused  what  had  no 
voice  to  reply.  “ It  was  the  people  who  rioted,  who 
revolted,  to  his  great  regret,  who  excited  a sedition, 
in  which  his  cousin,  the  Admiral,  and  some  others  of 
his  party,  were  killed.”  In  his  letter  to  the  Leagues, 
he  called  God  to  witness  the  purity  of  his  intentions, 
his  innocence,  his  extreme  displeasure,  his  respect  for 
the  edicts  of  pacification,  and  his  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects.  “ It  was  an  accident  which 
happened  a few  days  since  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in 
consequence  of  a private  quarrel,  which  arrived  at 
such  a pitch  of  animosity,  that  his  majesty,  if  he  had 
attempted  to  quell  it,  would  have  had  enough  to  do 
with  all  his  guards  and  his  household  at  the  Louvre, 
where  he  was  residing  with  the  queens,  his  wife  and 
mother.” 

But  scarcely  had  he  dictated  these  letters,  when 
he  was  assailed  by  fresh  terrors  and  perplexities.  If 
he  were  to  accuse  the  house  of  Lorraine, — if  he  were 
to  ask  Henry  of  Guise,  “ What  hast  thou  done  with 
the  Admiral  ? where  wast  thou  in  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  August?  at  what  hour  didst  thou  retire  to 
rest?  what  would  he  have  to  answer  ! . . . .Who  would 
rise  up  to  defend  Henry  of  Guise?  the  murderer, 
who  had  seen  him  wipe  the  face  of  Coligny?  the 
Protestants,  who  two  days  before  had  come  to  im- 
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plore  the  prince  to  save  the  Admiral  from  the  hands 
of  the  Lorrainers?  Paris,  which  knew  the  hatred 
he  bore  to  that  family?  Write  that  the  Guises 
have  done  it  all ; that  they  are  responsible  before 
God  and  men  for  all  the  blood  spilt  for  three  days 
past.”  Catherine  entered,  dismissed  the  councillors, 
and  by  her  representations  wrought  a complete 
change  in  the  mind  of  her  son.  He  dried  his  tears, 
threw  himself  into  his  mother’s  arms,  laughed  at  his 
visions,  steeled  himself  against  the  assaults  of  fear, 
and  defied  all  the  terrors  of  Heaven.  Orders  were 
issued  to  the  murderers  to  rest  themselves,  to  the 
people  to  open  their  houses,  to  the  magistrates  to 
return  to  their  seats,  to  the  Parliament  to  meet  as 
usual,  to  the  Protestants  to  show  their  faces  again, 
to  the  capital  to  resume  its  amusements,  its  festivities, 
its  occupations;  for  the  justice  of  God  and  of  the 
king  was  appeased. 

“ An  atrocious  plot  was  to  have  broken  out  in 
the  night  before  St.  Bartholomew’s  day : it  was 
thwarted.  The  conspirators  were  taken  in  the  fact ; 
the  monarchy  was  saved  from  the  greatest  danger 
perhaps  that  it  had  ever  incurred  : all  that  hap- 
pened was  done  by  the  express  command  of  his 
majesty,  and  not  from  any  religious  cause,  nor  yet 
to  contravene  his  edicts  of  pacification,  which  he 
always  intended  and  still  purposed  to  observe,  uphold, 
and  maintain,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
a detestable  conspiracy  formed  by  the  Admiral,  its 
chief  and  author,  and  his  adherents  and  accomplices. 
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against  the  person  of  the  lord  the  king,  the  queen, 
his  mother,  messieurs  his  brothers,  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, and  the  princes  and  gentlemen  who  were  with 
them.” 

The  aspect  of  the  court  was  suddenly  changed. 
Charles  gave  his  hand  to  the  courtiers,  who  kissed 
it  with  emotion  ; the  grandees  of  the  realm  thronged 
to  the  gate  of  the  palace  to  adore  the  sovereign ; 
the  interior  of  the  Louvre  presented,  as  in  all  great 
calamities,  a confused  mixture  of  all  classes,  all  con- 
ditions, all  ages  and  sexes,  congratulating  themselves 
and  the  sovereign  on  the  salvation  of  the  empire, 
and  greeting  him  with  all  the  names  that  adulation 
could  suggest.  The  queen-mother  was  beside  her 
son,  habited  in  her  most  gorgeous  attire,  and  in- 
toxicating herself  with  the  popular  joy.  The  bells 
rang  as  on  religious  festivals  : a whole  people  went  in 
delirious  excitement  to  celebrate  the  destruction  of 
its  brethren,  to  adorn  the  sanctuary,  to  crown  the 
statues  of  the  saints,  to  cause  incense  to  be  burned 
at  the  foot  of  the  altars,  to  mingle  its  prayers  with 
the  vapour  of  perfumes. 

Heralds  at  arms  went  through  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  throwing  to  the  populace  silver  and  copper 
medals  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  24th  of 
August.  One  of  these  medals  represented  the  king, 
seated  on  his  throne,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
naked  sword,  in  his  left  a hand  of  justice,  and 
trampling  the  rebels  under  his  feet,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, ViRTUs  IN  Rebelled.  On  the  reverse  were 
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two  pillars,  an  emblem  of  uprightness,  adopted  by 
the  most  perfidious  man  that  ever  existed,  with  the 
king’s  motto,  Pietas  ewcitamt  Justitiam,  Others 
were  struck,  on  which,  that  they  might  be  better 
understood  by  the  multitude,  was  put,  contrary  to 
custom,  a French  inscription : ‘‘  Charles  IX.,  the 
conqueror  of  the  rebels  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1572.”  The  reverse  exhibited  a Hercules,  holding 
a torch  in  one  hand,  and,  with  a club  in  the  other, 
co?nbating  the  hundred-headed «hydra. 

Catherine  conceived  that  she  should  stifle  the 
voice  of  the  human  race,  and  deceive  her  own  age 
and  posterity,  by  ordering  public  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings to  the  Almighty.  Accordingly,  the  royal 
train  set  out  in  pomp  from  the  Louvre,  passed  the 
church  of  St.  Germain,  the  bell  of  which  had  given 
the  signal  for  the  massacre,  touched  the  stone  where 
the  Admiral  had  been  wounded,  pursued  its  course 
through  streets  yet  stained  with  blood,  crossed 
bridges  which  still  bore  the  traces  of  murder,  and  at 
length  halted  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  still 
garnished  with  the  decorations  put  up  for  the  nup- 
tials of  the  princess  of.  France.  Holy  water  was 
offered  to  Charles  and  his  mother,  to  the  king’s 
ministers,  and  to  the  grandees  of  the  realm : they  all 
crossed  their  foreheads,  and  then  commenced  the 
prayers  of  the  Church,  and  that  Te  Deum,  which,  is 
never  heard  but  on  occasions  of  extraordinary  re- 
joicing. 

The  court  had  promised  proofs  of  the  Admiral’s 
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guilt.  Catherine  imagined  that  she  had  found  them 
in  the  papers  which  Cosseins  had  secured,  by  her 
orders,  after  the  murder.  The  council  assembled. 
A box  was  brought  containing  those  paj^ers,  which 
were  read  by  Morvilliers.  There  were  no  obscurities 
either  for  her  or  for  the  courtiers — provoking  house- 
hold details  into  which  Chatillon  launched  out  to 
her  whom  he  called  his  angel ; expressions  of  affec- 
tion ; an  account  of  his  thoughts  and  his  actions 
each  succeeding  day,  related  with  all  the  simplicity 
of  a Christian  of  the  primitive  church.  Unable  to 
discover  crimes,  she  sought  to  render  him  odious. 
In  the  Admiral’s  journal  there  was  a passage,  in 
which  this  old  servant  conjured  the  king  to  beware, 
in  assigning  apanages  to  his  brothers,  not  to  leave 
too  much  authority  to  them.  There,  there’s  your 
Admiral !”  said  she,  smiling,  to  the  duke  of  Alenc^on, 
there’s  your  good  friend,  that  Coligny  whom  you 
regret  ! See  what  fine  advice  he  gives  to  his  ma- 
jesty !”  — ‘‘I  know  not,”  replied  the  prince,  “ whe- 
ther the  Admiral  felt  any  particular  attachment  to 
me ; but  this  I know,  that  such  advice  could  have 
been  given  only  by  a man  most  faithful  to  the  king 
and  most  zealous  for  his  interest !”  Catherine  was 
vexed  : all  the  courtiers  were  struck  dumb  and  re- 
tired, that  they  might  not  witness  the  queen-mother’s 
confusion. 

Catherine  was  not  a woman  to  recoil  from  a 
shadow.  Had  she  not  a Parliament  that  only 
awaited  a sign  from  her  to  plunge  itself  into  ser- 
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vitude ; courtiers  ready  to  turn  pale  at  the  terrors 
of  the  sovereign  ; tribunals  for  auxiliaries  of  her 
fury  ; a son,  the  docile  instrument  of  her  will ! But 
this  great  political  crime  needed  a colouring. 

The  Parliament  was  ordered  to  meet ; it  obeyed, 
and  was  allowed  four  days  to  prepare  its  address  to 
the  king.  Charles  went  in  great  state  to  hold  his 
bed  of  justice,  preceded  by  heralds  at  arms,  sur- 
rounded by  his  brothers,  his  mother,  the  marshals  of 
France,  all  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  amidst 
the  din  of  bells  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  He 
first  went  to  church  to  hear  mass,  and  he  heard  it 
with  the  same  outward  signs  of  devotion  as  his 
courtiers,  some  of  whose  sword-blades  were  yet 
stained  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens  ; nay, 
upon  close  search,  perchance  some  might  have  been 
found  upon  their  garments. 

The  service  over,  the  trumpets  flourished,  and  the 
train  directed  its  course  towards  the  Parliament 
house.  The  crowd  increased  every  moment;  and 
presently  it  became  so  dense  as  to  interrupt  the  royal 
progress.  During  this  stand,  a Catholic,  as  it  is 
related,  perceiving  a Protestant,  pointed  him  out  to 
those  around  him  : and  one  of  the  bystanders,  snatch- 
ing a lance  from  a soldier,  plunged  it  into  the  heart  of 
the  Hugonot.  The  shriek  of  the  victim,  or  perhaps 
the  joyous  shouts  of  the  populace,  reaching  the  ears 
of  the  king,  he  inquired  the  cause  of  this  extraordi- 
nary tumult.  It  is  nothing,”  said  one  of  the  nearest 
courtiers,  “ only  a Hugonot  who  has  just  been  killed.” 
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— “ Would  to  God  it  were  the  last !”  replied  the  king ; 
and  the  royal  train  moved  forward. 

Charles’s  speech  was  hut  one  continued  accusation 
against  Coligny.  The  Admiral  was  a conspirator 
Avho  had  plotted  to  destroy  the  sovereign,  his  mother, 
his  brothers,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  himself  To  parry 
so  formidable  a blow,  he  had  been  obliged  to  proceed 
to  cruel  extremities,  indispensable  in  such  conjunc- 
tures. He  wished  the  world  to  know  that  all  which 
had  been  done  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  was  done  in 
consequence  of  his  orders,  and  he  enjoined  the  court 
to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to  punish  the  guilty.” 

The  Parliament  promised  to  investigate  forthwith, 
and  Charles  returned  to  the  Louvre  in  the  same  state 
as  he  had  come.  The  ceremony  had  fatigued  him, 
and  he  looked  paler  than  usual.  Throwing  off  all 
the  decorations  of  royalty,  as  if  too  heavy  a weight, 
he  dismissed  his  court  and  tried  to  sleep.  Sleep  was 
his  accustomed  refuge  in  great  troubles ; it  was  re- 
marked that  it  forsook  him,  like  the  other  courtiers, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life.  Catherine,  watching 
over  the  slumber  of  her  son,  waited  for  his  awaking, 
to  dispel  the  visions  that  might  have  tormented  him : 
for,  whether  owing  to  illness,  to  the  stings  of  remorse, 
or  to  the  chastisement  of  Heaven,  so  much  is  certain 
that,  after  the  massacre,  he  had  uneasy  nights,  in 
which  he  talked  aloud,  calling  his  mother,  his  nurse, 
his  servants,  his  guards,  his  ministers,  and  sometimes 
even  the  dead.  On  his  waking,  the  living  hastened 
to  show  themselves ; but  he  was  surprised  that  tlie 
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dead  did  not  appear:  had  he  not  just  seen  them, 
conversed  with  them,  touched  them  ! At  every  name 
he  uttered,  it  was  necessary  to  divest  him  of  some 
illusion,  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  dispel.  He 
asked  also  for  the  young  queen,  that  Elizabeth,  whose 
voice  had  power  to  charm  intolerable  torments,  and 
whom  Catherine  disliked  to  see  about  her  son.  A 
stranger  to  the  amusements  as  well  as  to  the  crimes 
of  Catherine’s  court,  the  daughter  of  Maximilian 
passed  her  days  shut  up  in  her  modest  apartment,  with 
two  or  three  ladies  of  her  own  age,  who  understood 
Spanish;  for  Elizabeth  never  could  learn  French,  as 
though  she  had  a presentiment  that  she  was  not  to 
stay  long  in  her  new  country.  Chaste,  austere,  never 
did  she  allow  a murmur  against  her  fickle  husband  to 
escape  her  lips.  Pious  without  intolerance,  she  sup- 
ported Protestant  families  with  her  savings.  The 
bell  of  St.  Bartholomew  surprised  her  on  her  knees, 
praying  with  her  accustomed  fervour.  ‘‘  Does  the 
king  know  what  is  passing  at  this  hour  ?”  she  asked 
one  of  her  ladies.  On  being  told  that  he  did,  she 
raised  her  hands  towards  Heaven,  and  prayed  to  God 
for  that  unhappy  prince. 

At  length,  after  a few  days’  delays,  concerted  with 
the  queen-mother,  the  Parliament  issued  its  decree, 
or  rather  Catherine’s  decree — a deplorable  monument 
of  servility  and  cruelty.  “ The  Admiral  is  condemned 
as  guilty  of  high  treason,  a disturber  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  the  author  and  director  of  a conspiracy 
against  the  king  and  against  the  safety  of  the  State. 
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His  goods  are  confiscated,  his  name  suppressed,  and 
his  memory  damned.  His  body,  if  it  can  be  found, 
or  an  effigy  of  that  body,  shall  be  drawn  upon  a 
hurdle  from  the  Conciergerie  to  the  Place  de  Greve, 
where  it  shall  be  hanged,  and  thence  carried  to  the 
Jay-stall  at  Montfaucon ; his  coat  of  arms  fastened  to 
the  tail  of  horses  and  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  and  the  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  of 
the  kingdom,  and  broken  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner ; his  statues  thrown  down  and  dashed  in  pieces ; 
his  chateau  of  Chatillon  sur  Loing  razed  to  the 
ground,  never  to  be  rebuilt ; the  trees  of  the  park  cut 
up  by  the  roots,  and,  on  the  ruins  of  the  abode  of 
the  criminal,  a column  of  freestone  shall  exhibit  to 
passengers  in  ages  to  come  the  sentence  on  the 
Admiral,  inscribed  on  a plate  of  copper.  The  children 
of  the  Admiral  are  declared  ignoble,  villains,  plebeians, 
incapable  of  making  a will  and  of  holding  estates, 
offices,  dignities,  and  property,  in  the  kingdom. 
Every  year,  on  the  24th  of  August,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
day,  there  shall  be  public  prayers  and  general  pro- 
cessions to  thank  God  for  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty.” 

And  in  less  than  a year,  all  these  men,  appointed 
to  render  justice  in  the  name  of  the  king,  who,  before 
they  voted,  prayed  for  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
will  acknowledge  that  they  have  been  mistaken,  and 
the  Admiral’s  memory  will  be  rehabilitated  Avith  the 
same  solemnity  and  under  the  same  inspirations  as 
it  was  condemned ! 
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The  people  received  this  iniquitous  sentence  with 
ferocious  joy.  They  kindled  bonfires  in  the  public 
places,  and  carried  to  them  busts  of  the  Admiral,  with 
great  ceremony.  At  the  corners  of  many  streets, 
were  set  up  figures  of  the  Protestant  chief,  made  of 
pasteboard  or  wax,  which  the  passengers  covered 
with  mud  and  struck  with  rods.  But  Catherine  had 
in  reserve  for  the  public  other  sights  than  the  shape- 
less, lifeless,  trunk  of  the  Admiral,  which  the  Par- 
liament had  given  up  to  its  impotent  fury.  She 
demanded  living  victims.  The  name  of  one  was 
Cavagnes,  of  the  other  Briquemaut.  The  former, 
who  had  long  been  counsellor  to  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse,  was  an  austere  magistrate,  possessing 
antique  eloquence,  a handsome  person,  manners 
singularly  pure ; and  he  had  been  formerly  deputed 
by  the  princes  to  negociate  the  peace  with  the  Catho- 
lics. Briquemaut,  grown  old  in  camps,  had  served 
the  Valois  dynasty  with  his  sword.  Both  were  known 
to  Charles,  who  liked  to  consult  them,  sometimes 
gave  them  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  called  them  father. 
There  was  nothing  with  which  they  could  be  re- 
proached but  their  gray  hair,  their  dress,  which  w^as 
not  in  the  fashion,  and  their  rigid  morals — so  many 
crimes  under  bad  princes.  It  was  alleged  too  that 
they  rarely  attended  the  entertainments  of  the  court, 
and  eyed  only  with  scowling  and  disdainful  looks 
those  Italians  who  expatriated  themselves,  in  order  to 
bring  into  France  the  effeminacy,  the  ostentation,  the 
licentiousness,  and  the  unmentionable  depravities  of 
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Florence.  Briquemaiit  was  seized  at  the  English 
ambassador’s  by  order  of  Catherine.  ‘‘  This  insult,” 
says  a French  writer,  ‘‘  offered  to  the  representative 
of  a great  nation,  was  committed  with  impunity  : the 
ambassador  did  not  claim  the  prisoner.”  If  Walsing- 
ham  had  been  justified  in  claiming  him,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  had  spirit  enough  to  do  so  : but  on 
what  ground  could  he  have  claimed  a French  subject, 
and  one  moreover  against  whom  heavy  charges, 
whether  true  or  false  is  not  to  the  point,  were  about 
to  be  preferred  ? 

The  first  judges  appointed,  after  questioning  the 
prisoners,  rose  from  their  seat,  and  declared  that  they 
would  never  stain  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  in- 
nocent. Catherine  named  others,  and  this  time  she 
made  no  mistake  : these  were  men  who,  to  please 
those  in  power,  would  not  have  scrupled  to  perform 
the  office  of  executioners  themselves. 

The  accused  were  taken  from  the  Conciergerie, 
where  they  were  closely  guarded,  to  the  great  hall  of 
the  Parliament,  where  the  clerk  read  to  them  the 
act  of  accusation.  Then  commenced  the  interro- 
gatory : it  was  not  long  ; Catherine  was  waiting. 
They  were  not  confronted  with  the  witnesses  ; they 
were  not  informed  of  the  names  of  their  accusers  ; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  papers  connected 
with  the  proceedings.  Time  pressed ; the  unjust 
judges  had  promised  Catherine  that  the  affair  should 
be  finished  by  a certain  day,  and  they  kept  their 
word.  A few  hurried  questions  constituted  the 
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whole  examination.  Did  you  see  the  Admiral  on 
the  17th?” — ^‘Did  you  speak  to  the  Admiral  at  his 
hotel  ?” — ‘‘  Did  you  visit  the  Admiral,  and  on  what 
day  ?”  At  each  question,  the  prisoners  were  obliged 
to  bow  the  head,  and  Justice  took  down  these  signs, 
each  of  which  was  a sentence  of  death.  It  is  asserted 
that  they  might  have  saved  their  lives  had  they  been 
so  disposed  : but  virtue  has  not  the  docility  of  crime. 
They  were  required  to  accuse  and  curse  Coligny  in 
full  court,  and  to  declare  themselves  guilty  of  high 
treason  : on  this  condition,  hopes  were  held  out  to 
them  that  the  royal  clemency  might  throw  its  shade 
over  them.  These  heroic  men  refused  to  purchase 
the  remnant  of  a waning  life  by  a base  action,  and 
sentence  was  pronounced. 

Convicted  of  the  same  crimes  as  the  Admiral — as 
traitors  to  God  and  the  King,  guilty  of  high-treason, 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  directors  of  a con- 
spiracy against  the  sovereign,  his  mother,  his  brothers, 
and  the  king  of  Navarre,  they  were  doomed  to  suffer 
the  same  punishment — to  be  drawn  on  a hurdle  from 
the  Conciergerie  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  their  limbs 
fettered  with  iron  chains,  to  be  hanged  from  a 
gallows  in  the  form  of  a cross  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  by  the  heels  at  the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon.  The 
same  penalties  were  decreed  against  their  children, 
who  were  declared  ignoble,  villains,  plebeians,  in- 
famous, and  disqualified  to  make  wills. 

Briquemaut,  who  had  listened  to  the  sentence  with 
angelic  composure,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
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when  the  clerk  came  to  the  part  relating  to  his 
children.  “ Poor  children !”  he  exclaimed,  what 
have  they  done  to  be  treated  with  such  severity  !” 
Quite  unmanned,  he  offered  to  confess  himself  guilty, 
and  to  avow  all  the  crimes  with  which  the  Admiral 
was  charged ; but  it  was  too  late : Charles  would 
not  listen  to  him.  In  consideration  of  his  past 
services,  he  had  obtained  the  favour  of  not  being 
separated  from  his  unfortunate  friend,  till  each  should 
be  summoned  before  the  court.  The  exhortations 
of  Cavagnes,  who  lost  none  of  his  firmness,  re- 
stored almost  supernatural  fortitude  to  the  soul  of 
Briquemaut ; and  all  he  thought  of  was  to  die  as  he 
had  lived. 

When  the  moment  had  arrived,  the  executioner 
made  them  sit  down  on  the  hurdle  with  face  turned 
to  the  back  of  it,  fastened  their  legs  and  arms  with 
rings  of  iron,  cropped  their  hair,  and  gave  the  signal 
for  departure.  Their  progress  was-  slow,  being 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  populace,  who  pelted 
the  white  heads  of  the  sufferers  with  mud.  On 
reaching  the  Place  de  Greve,  they  witnessed  all  the 
preparations  for  their  execution  : tliey  saw  the  arms 
of  the  gallows  put  up ; they  heard  the  nails  driven 
into  the  wood ; they  beheld  the  bustling  movements 
of  the  executioner’s  assistants ; but  this  was  not  all. 
Charles  had  expressed  a wish  to  see  the  execution. 
A splendid  collation  was  provided  in  an  apartment  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  windows  of  which  looked  into 
the  Place  de  Greve.  He  did  not  sit  down  to  table 
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till  dusk.  The  sufferers,  bareheaded,  being  placed 
opposite  to  the  hall  in  which  the  entertainment  was 
given,  saw  torches  brought,  and  the  pompous  entry 
of  the  king,  the  joy  of  the  guests,  and  the  movement 
of  chairs,  which  proclaimed  the  conclusion  of  the 
repast.  It  was  then  near  ten  o’clock : the  people, 
collected  by  the  sight,  pelted  the  prisoners  for 
pastime.  A messenger  came  to  desire  the  executioner 
to  begin  : all  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were 
then  thrown  open  ; they  glistened  in  the  torch-light ; 
and  the  figures  of  Charles,  Catherine,  Anjou,  and 
Navarre,  were  distinguished.  Still  the  operation 
was  not  commenced.  The  cause  of  this  delay  was 
soon  guessed,  when  servants  were  seen  brinofinof 
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flambeaux,  and  placing  them  near  the  gallows. 
Catherine  was  unwilling  that  her  son  should  lose  the 
least  portion  of  so  gratifying  a spectacle. 

It  lasted  several  hours.  When  the  executioner 
descended  from  the  gallows,  Charles,  aware  that  the 
tragedy  was  over,  rose,  bowed  to  the  people,  and 
returned  to  the  Louvre.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the 
populace : they  shouted  to  the  hangman  to  get  upon 
the  scaffold  again,  and  take  down  the  bodies  of  the 
two  gentlemen,  and  the  pasteboard  figure  of  the 
Admiral,  which  had  been  hung  along  with  them. 
The  executioner  obeyed.  They  then  fell  upon  the 
yet  warm  bodies,  stripped  them,  tore  them  with  nails 
and  teeth,  mangled  them  with  cutlasses  and  pen- 
knives, kindled  fires,  flung  into  them  these  mutilated 
remains,  pulled  them  out  again  half  consumed,  and 
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dragged  them  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  pas- 
sing and  repassing  before  the  windows  of  Catherine, 
who  bowed  to  this  train  of  cannibals.  They  spent 
the  whole  night  in  dancing  in  the  Place  de  Greve, 
around  the  effigy  of  the  Admiral. 

Such  were  the  last  scenes  of  the  ever-memorable 
drama  of  St.  Bartholomew.  A month  after  St.  Ger- 
main’s bell  had  given  the  signal,  all  the  dead  were 
not  buried.  Some  were  yet  floating  on  the  Seine, 
to  which  fishermen  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  pick- 
ing them  up  and  selling  them  to  any  who  chose  to 
buy  them.  For  a long  time,  there  was  an  auction  of 
corpses  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  which  was  pub- 
licly cried,  and  at  which  the  lots  were  adjudged  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Some  buyers  buried  their  pur- 
chases by  night  in  sequestered  spots ; others  burned 
those  whom  they  had  loved  while  living,  and  col- 
lected their  ashes  in  urns  which  afterwards  consti- 
tuted ornaments  of  their  habitations.  For  above  a 
year,  people  durst  not  pass  at  night  along  the  banks 
of  the  river ; some  said  that  they  had  seen  the  earth 
quake  there,  others  had  beheld  spectres  gliding  along 
the  water : fishermen  asserted  that  invisible  hands 
loosed  after  dark  the  boats  moored  to  the  shore,  and 
propelled  them  towards  the  islets  in  the  Seine,  which 
sent  forth  moans  like  those  of  human  voices.  In 
some  old  historians,  we  read  that  young  females, 
murdered  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  wandered  about 
after  dusk  in  Paris,  covered  with  long  veils,  which 
they  lifted  when  they  perceived  the  murderer,  show- 
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ing  him  the  wound  still  fresh,  and  calling  him  by  his 
name.  The  grave  de  Thou  has  not  disdained  to  col- 
lect some  of  these  popular  traditions. 

All  the  Protestant  historians  make  the  number  of 
citizens  murdered  in  Paris,  during  the  last  days 
of  August,  amount  to  more  than  ten  thousand ; and 
not  one  of  the  writers  in  the  pay  of  the  queen- 
mother  charged  this  estimate  with  exaggeration. 
Two  centuries  afterwards,  a man  who  set  himself  up 
for  the  apologist  of  the  massacre  strove  but  in  vain 
to  prove  the  falsehood  of  contemporary  accounts, 
against  which  not  a voice  had  before  been  raised. 

We  have  seen  that  the  magistrates  of  the  capital 
despatched  a tribe  of  gravediggers  to  Chaillot,  where, 
in  the  space  of  eight  days,  about  eleven  hundred 
bodies  were  buried.  The  Seine  must  have  carried  a 
still  greater  number  to  the  sea ; besides  those  which 
it  deposited  on  its  shores,  on  the  islets,  and  on  the 
reefs  with  which  its  channel  was  then  studded. 
Three  thousand  bodies  were  thrown  into  that  river, 
whose  current,  if  we  may  believe  books  written  at 
the  time,  was  stained  with  blood  for  several  weeks. 
Three  hundred  gentlemen,  the  flower  of  the  Protes- 
tant army,  were  killed  around  the  Admiral’s  resi- 
dence by  the  soldiers  of  Cosseins  ; six  hundred  of 
the  retinue  of  the  princes  fell  in  the  Louvre  by  the 
daggers  or  the  halberts  of  the  Swiss  and  French 
guards.  Between  four  and  five  hundred  more  were 
massacred  in  the  prisons,  where  they  sought  refuge 
from  the  murderers  ; and  nearly  two  hundred  perished 
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on  the  roofs  of  houses.  In  the  Rue  St.  Jacques 
alone,  upwards  of  three  hundred  mechanics  were 
knocked  on  the  head  with  bludgeons,  and  flung  out 
of  window.  About  a thousand  men  were  employed 
for  two  days  in  carrying  corpses  to  the  river,  or  in 
burying  them  in  large  pits  dug  near  the  Louvre. 
Above  a year  after  the  massacre,  bodies  continued 
to  be  found  in  cellars,  on  house-tops,  in  lofts.  At 
the  time  of  the  entry  of  Henry  IV.  into  Paris,  the 
Protestants  pointed  out  to  the  Calvinist  gentlemen 
of  his  army  yet  extant  traces  of  the  murder  of  their 
brethren.  When  more  than  a century  had  elapsed, 
the  blood  of  the  Admiral  was  still  visible  on  the  wall 
of  his  hotel.  Aged  men  living  not  twenty  years  ago 
affirmed,  that  they  had  known  persons  who  had  seen 
and  touched  that  blood.  The  sum  expended  by  Ca- 
therine in  pay  to  the  assassins  amounted  to  scarcely 
ten  thousand  francs,  modern  currency,  or  about  one 
franc  per  head. 

The  carnage,  in  spite  of  royal  proclamation  to  the 
contrary,  was  prolonged  in  Paris  for  a week;  and 
orders,  verbal  or  written,  were  sent  to  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  and  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  commanding  them  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  capital.  A retreat  from  the  latter,  when  it 
could  be  effected,  was  of  course  far  from  ensuring 
safety.  At  Meaux,  Angers,  Bourges,  Orleans,  Tou- 
louse, and  Rouen  the  massacres  were  terrible.  In 
Rouen  600  Protestants  were  slaughtered,  some  ac- 
counts say  2000 ; in  Meaux  200  ; in  Orleans  500. 
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Most  of  even  the  smaller  towns,  villages,  and  even 
chateaux  became  scenes  of  carnage.  But  at  Lyons 
the  most  savage  ferocity  was  displayed ; for  in  that 
city  the  Guises  had  a strong  party.  Mandelot, 
the  governor,  having  learned  that  some  Hugonots 
had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  murderers,  insisted 
that  the  public  executioner  should  put  them  to  death ; 
but  the  man,  with  a spirit  that  shamed  his  blood- 
thirsty superiors,  replied  that  he  was  not  an  assassin, 
and  exercised  his  vocation  only  under  the  authority 
of  justice.  The  garrison,  having  refused  the  sangui- 
nary commission,  the  town  soldiers  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Boidon,  a butcher.  Upwards  of  a 
thousand  victims  were  sacrificed,  and  human  fat,  says 
Varamundus,  was  sold  by  the  pound.  So  conspicuous 
had  Boidon  rendered  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  ex- 
termination of  Protestants,  that,  when  the  papal  legate 
passed  through  the  city,  his  good  services  were  re- 
warded with  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
his  Eminence. 

It  is  but  doing  justice  to  human  nature  to  record 
some  rare  examples  of  laudable  disobedience  to  the  san- 
guinary orders  of  the  court.  At  Lisieux,  on  the  arrival 
of  these  orders,  the  governor  communicated  them  to 
the  bishop.  ‘‘  I cannot  make  up  my  mind,”  said  this 
truly  Christian  prelate,  “ to  suffer  my  sheep,  though 
they  have  strayed,  to  be  thus  slaughtered.”  The 
governor  persisted.  ‘‘  No,  you  shall  not  execute  these 
barbarous  orders,  while  God  grants  me  life.” — ‘‘  But 
my  head  is  at  stake,  if  I fail  to  obey.” — I will  take 
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that  upon  myself,”  rejoined  Hennuyer  ; the  prince 
will  approve  my  refusal.”  At  the  same  time  he  gave 
the  o’overnor  a written  certificate  that  it  was  he  alone 
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who  had  suspended  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the 
court.  The  Protestants,  affected  by  the  devotedness 
of  the  venerable  bishop,  returned  of  their  own  accord 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  a few 
y;ea'rs''there  was  not  one  left  in  his  diocese.  u 
f Nearly  the  same  thing  happened  in  Burgundy. 
When  the  fatal  order  was  brought  to  the  count  de 
Charily,  governor  of  the  province,  he  hastily  assembled 
the  council.  Amidst  the  general  uncertainty,  Jeannin, 
a young  advocate,  one  of  the  least  qualified  in  the 
assembly,  raised  his  voice  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
He  reminded  his  hearers  of  that  beneficent  law  made 
by  Theodosius,  who,  tortured  by  remorse  for  having 
commanded  a similar  massacre  at  Thessalonica,  forbade 
governors  to  execute  such  orders  for  thirty  days. 
During  this  interval,  they  were  to  send  to  the  em- 
peror and  to  apply  for  a confirmation  of  them  in  his 
own  handwriting.  This  sudden  inspiration,  as  it  may 
be  called,  of  Jeannin’s,  and  his  equally  happy  and 
sublime  application  of  a law  almost  unknown,  struck 
his  hearers,  and  gained  over  all  of  them  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  He  had  thus  the  glory  of  saving  his  fellow- 
countrymen  ; for,  two  days  afterwards,  a courier 
arrived  with  fresh  orders  countermanding  the  former. 
Jeannin  w^as  worthily  seconded  by  the  governor,  a 
soldier,  whose  prudence  and  moderation  equalled  his 
valour.  He  said  that  the  cruelty  shown  to  the  Pro- 
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testant  had  hitherto  served  to  embitter  and  exas- 
perate them  ; that  the  best  way  to  reclaim  them  was 
to  exercise  clemency  towards  them,  and  to  treat  them 
with  humanity  : and  so,  continues  de  Thou,  there 
was  very  little  bloodshed  in  Burgundy ; and  almost 
all  the  Protestants  returned  to  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors. 

D’Aspremont  viscount  d’Orthe,  governor  of  Bayonne, 
was  a violent  man,  but  abhorred  whatever  was  base 
and  ungenerous.  The  noble  answer  which  he  sent  to 
the  king  was  as  follows : — Sire,  I have  communi- 
cated your  majesty’s  commands  to  your  loyal  inhabi- 
tants and  the  troops  of  the  garrison  : I have  found  only 
good  citizens  and  brave  soldiers,  but  not  one  execu- 
tioner : wherefore  they  and  I beseech  your  majesty 
to  be  pleased  to  employ  us  in  possible  things,  how 
perilous  soever  they  may  be  ; our  arms  and  our  lives 
being  yours,  sire,  while  they  shall  last.” 

When  Tillieres  received  orders  to  massacre  the 
Himonots  at  Eouen,  he  was  at  first  astounded  at  this 
horrid  commission.  I did  not  think,”  said  he,  “after 
fighting  them  with  sufficient  reputation  and  honour, 
whenever  they  were  armed,  that  I should  have  been 
chosen  to  be  their  assassin.”  A lady  to  whom  he  was 
attached,  moved  with  pity,  strengthened  his  own 
compassionate  sentiments  by  her  tears  and  entreaties. 
He  despatched  an  express  to  the  court ; but,  fearful  of 
delay,  he  flew  himself  to  the  king’s  feet,  to  represent 
the  injustice  and  barbarity  of  such  a deed.  His 
efforts  were  fruitless ; he  could  not  save  more  than  a 
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very  small  number  from  the  fury  of  their  fellow- 
townsmen  ; so  that  he  is  introduced  here  not  so  much 
for  what  he  did  as  for  what  he  would  fain  have  done. 

Montmorin  St.  Theran  was  more  fortunate  in 
Auvergne.  He  received  the  emissaries  very  roughly, 
and  called  them  impostors,  adding  that  ‘‘  he  would 
never  obey  such  orders,  unless  the  king  gave  them 
with  his  own  lips,”  so  persuaded  was  he  that  they 
could  not  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  king;  he 
deemed  so  atrocious  a crime  impossible.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  saving  the  intended  victims  from  the 
knife  of  the  butchers.  In  Provence,  de  Tende,  a 
friend  of  Montmorency’s  and  still  greater  of  humanity, 
said,  on  receiving  the  sanguinary  letter,  that  it  was  an 
imposture  and  could  not  possibly  be  the  king’s  order ; 
it  must  be  an  artifice  of  the  enemies  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  who  used  his  majesty’s  name  to  gratify 
their  personal  passion.”  In  consequence,  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  order,  ‘‘  for  which,”  says  Brantome, 

the  king  was  very  angry  with  him.”  De  Tende 
died  of  grief.  ‘‘  Some,”  he  adds,  “ assert  that  he  was 
far  advanced  in  years.  The  more  pity,  for  he  was  a 
brave  and  valiant  gentleman,  and  a man  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  honour.” 

De  Gordes,  governor  of  Dauphine,  acted  as  de 
Tende  had  done  in  Provence.  When  the  king’s 
letters,  ordering  the  massacre,  were  read  before  the 
Parliament  of  Grenoble,  de  Gordes  maintained  it  to 
be  impossible  to  believe  that  the  king  meant  to  doom 
so  many  innocent  persons  to  perish.  He  was  warmly 
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seconded  by  the  first  president,  “ a man  of  learning,” 
says  Chorier,  “ and,  like  all  scholars,  an  enemy  to 
violence.”  “Never,”  said  the  virtuous  magistrate, 
“never  will  I believe  that  so  wise  a king  as  ours 
approves  these  slaughters.  No,  he  has  no  share  in 
them  : it  is  foreigners  who  abuse  his  power  ; and  our 
duty,  magistrates  and  Frenchmen,  is  to  preserve  his 
subjects  for  him.”  DeGordes,  in  consequence,  caused 
public  proclamation  to  be  made  that  the  first  Catholic 
who  attempted  to  murder  Protestants  should  suffer 
death.  This  severity  saved  a great  number  of  lives. 

Renee,  of  France,  the  worthy  daughter  of  the  good 
Louis  XII.,  an  honour  to  her  sex  and  her  age,  the 
patroness  of  letters  and  of  the  oppressed,  is  justly 
entitled  to  a niche  among  these  worthies.  In  her 
castle  of  Montargis,  she  saved  the  lives  of  d’Aubigne 
and  six  hundred  Protestants.  The  audacious  Guise 
threatened  to  violate  that  sanctuary,  and  to  cannonade 
the  castle.  “ Bethink  you,”  said  she,  “ what  you 
are  about  to  do : know  that  no  one  has  a right  to 
command  me  but  the  king  himself ; and  if  you  come 
to  that,  I will  place  myself  in  the  breach,  where  I 
will  try  whether  you  will  have  the  audacity  to  kill 
the  daughter  of  a king,  whose  death  Heaven  and 
Earth  would  be  obliged  to  revenge  upon  you  and  all 
your  line,  even  to  the  infants  in  the  cradle.  You 
shall  not  spill  the  blood  of  my  dear  Frenchmen,  till 
you  have  taken  my  life.”  The  spirit  of  the  haughty 
Guise  quailed  at  this  spirited  rebuke,  and  for  once,  at 
least,  he  durst  not  consummate  his  crime. 
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Matignon,  though  a zealous  Catholic,  preserved 
the  Protestants  of  Alen^on  and  St.  Lo  from  the 
daggers  of  the  fanatics.  At  Angers  de  Cursay,  la 
Guiche  at  Macron,  de  Rieux  at  Narbonne,  Bouille  in 
Bretagne,  saved  as  many  as  they  could.  These  gal- 
lant warriors  replied  in  substance  to  the  king  that 
“ they  were  ready  to  die  for  him,  but  never  would 
they  assassinate  any  one  for  his  service.” 

The  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Senlis  on  this 
occasion  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  Anquetil  (in 
his  Histoire  de  la  Ligue)  quotes  a journal  kept  by 
Mollet  and  Vautier,  two  inhabitants  of  that  town, 
where  no  massacre  took  place,  simply  stating  that, 
on  the  arrival  of  orders  from  Paris  against  the  Hu- 
gonots,  on  the  24th  of  August,  the  very  day  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  inhabitants  assembled,  and,  ab- 
horring to  dip  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  they  merely  enjoined  them  to  leave  the  town, 
which  was  done  without  noise  or  tumult.” 

Whatever  popish  writers  may  assert  to  the  con- 
trary, there  are  then  more  than  sufficient  authorities 
for  asserting  that  the  murderous  scenes  in  the  pro- 
vinces were  enacted  by  the  express  command  of  the 
king.  Like  the  capital,  they  were  in  consequence 
drenched  with  blood.  Catholics  were  every  where 
involved  with  Protestants.  Among  the  victims  were 
magistrates,  men  of  letters,  nay,  even  priests,  women, 
private  citizens,  good  Catholics,  and  quiet  and  mode- 
rate men.  “ But,”  says  Mezerai,  to  have  money, 
or  coveted  offices,  or  vindictive  enemies,  or  greedy 
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heirs,  was  to  be  a Hugonot.”  We  have  seen  that  the 
number  slaughtered  in  Paris  alone  is  generally  esti- 
mated at  10,000.  Some  writers  compute  that  100,000 
persons  perished  throughout  the  whole  kingdom ; 
Sully  makes  them  amount  to  40,000,  and  the  most 
moderate  calculations  reduce  the  number  to  30,000. 
Whichever  of  these  statements  we  adopt,  the  guilt  of 
the  action  is  neither  diminished  nor  aggravated,  but 
it  must  remain,  while  the  world  shall  last,  a monument 
of  the  most  execrable  perfidy  and  cruelty  ever  re- 
corded in  its  annals. 

All  the  princes  of  Europe  expressed  their  indigna- 
tion at  the  foul  treachery,  excepting  the  king  of  Spain 
and  the  Pope.  Philip,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  and  inten- 
tions of  the  French  court ; we  have  seen  Coligny, 
just  before  his  murder,  complaining  to  Charles  that 
all  his  most  secret  designs  were  instantly  betrayed  to 
the  Spanish  monarch.  John  Bourachio,  his  courier, 
whom  he  kept  at  Paris,  travelled  with  the  news  of 
the  massacre  in  three  days  and  nights  from  that 
capital  to  Madrid  ; whereat,”  says  Brantome,  his 
master  marvelled  greatly,  and  he  rewarded  him  as 
well  for  his  diligence  as  for  the  good  tidings.”  He 
hastened  forthwith  to  the  church,  caused  Te  Deum 
to  be  sung  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  and  ordered 
public  rejoicings  in  Madrid.  He  wrote  to  Charles  IX. 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  happy  event,  and  per- 
mitted a public  eulogy  to  be  pronounced  in  his  pre- 
sence on  this  atrocious  action,  which  he  called,  as 
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they  did  at  Rome,  ‘‘  the  triumph  of  the  Church  mili- 
tant !”  But,  though  delighted  at  the  event,  Philip 
could  not  conceal  his  regret  that  Navarre  and  Conde 
had  been  spared.'^ 

There  is  still  less  reason  to  doubt  the  privity  of 
the  Pope  to  the  intended  massacre  than  that  of  Philip. 
Cardinal  Alexandrin,  nephew  of  the  late  Pope,  had 
made  no  secret  of  expecting  intelligence  of  a great 
victory  gained  over  the  heretics,  and  exclaimed  when 
it  arrived  : ‘‘  The  king  of  France  has  kept  his  word!” 
— ‘‘  Good  news ! good  news  !”  cried  Gregory  XIIL, 
who  had  been  crowned  about  two  months  before  the 
catastrophe ; ‘‘  all  the  Lutherans  are  massacred  except 
the  Vendomets,  whom  the  king  has  pardoned  for  his 
sister’s  sake.”  That  term  he  applied  contemptuously 
to  the  three  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon- Ven- 
dome,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  princes  of  Conde 
and  Conti.  At  night,  the  guns  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo  were  fired,  and  bonfires  blazed  in  every  street 
in  Rome.  The  Pope  ordered  a jubilee  and  a solemn 
procession,  which  he  accompanied  himself,  to  thank 
God  for  this  glorious  success.  He  sent  a nuncio  ex- 
traordinary to  France  to  congratulate  the  king  on 
having  so  easily  caught  all  the  heretics  in  the  same 


* In  the  same  atrocious  spirit,  the  author  of  a libel  entitled  Le 
Catholique  Anglais,  printed  in  1586,  lamented  “ that  two  more  howls 
(palettes)  of  blood  were  not  spilt,”  meaning  that  Henry  and  Conde 
were  not  murdered.  This  execrable  publication  was  destined  to  pro- 
duce a supplement  to  the  massacre,  by  arming  a fanatic  against  the 
life  of  Henry  HI. 
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net.  Medals  were  struck  at  Rome,  in  approbation 
of  the  massacre,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
happy  event : on  one  side  was  the  portrait  of  the 
Pope  ; on  the  reverse  the  destroying  angel,  holding 
a cross  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a sword,  with 
which  he  is  slaughtering  the  Frenchmen  called  Pro- 
testants; and  having  this  legend,  HUGONOTORUM 
Strages.  In  short,  no  demonstration  of  this  great 
triumph  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  the  Church  mili- 
tant, over  her  enemies,  was  omitted  : and  that  Buon 
Compagno  might  keep  his  work  incessantly  before 
his  eyes,  he  had  a large  picture  of  the  massacre 
painted  and  hung  up  in  the  Vatican.  A scroll  at  the 
top  of  it  contained  these  words : Pontifex  CoLlNll 
NECEM  PROBAT — ‘‘The  pontiff  approves  the  murder 
of  Coligni.”  “ To  this  day,”  says  Brizard,  whose  work 
on  the  massacre  appeared  in  1790,  “ the  French  who 
visit  Italy  behold,  not  without  indignation,  this 
picture,  which,  though  half  effaced,  still  portrays 
but  too  faithfully  our  calamities  and  the  excesses  of 
Rome.” 

Cardinal  Orsini,  the  legate  sent  to  France  “ to 
congratulate  the  king  on  the  success  of  the  mas- 
sacre,” on  his  arrival  at  Lyons,  bestowed  the  greatest 
caresses  on  the  miserable  accomplices,  publicly  com- 
plimented the  principal  agents  of  that  horrible 
slaughter,  and  gave  them  a general  absolution : nay, 
this  envoy  of  his  holiness  seized  every  occasion  to 
extol  the  prudence  of  Charles  IX.,  so  loudly  and  so 
unreservedly,  that  the  court  took  care  that  he  should 
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be  secretly  admonished  to  be  more  moderate  in  his 
encomiums. 

In  a letter  to  Gregory  XIII.,  written  the  second 
day  after  the  massacre,  and  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Vatican,  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon  rejoices  in 
that  glorious  triumph,  and  particularly  in  the  death 
of  Coligny.  ‘‘  The  number  of  the  slain,”  he  adds, 
“ is  so  great  that  I cannot  tell  you.” — In  the  same 
place  is  a letter  (January,  1573,)  in  which  Charles  IX. 
thanks  the  Pope  for  a sword  that  he  has  been  pleased 
to  send  him.  In  1577,  Henry  III.  addresses  to  his 
holiness  a very  warm  recommendation  of  Maurevel, 
the  hired  assassin  of  the  Admiral. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  at  Rome,  when  the 
news  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  arrived 
there.  He  was  so  transported  with  joy  at  the  suc- 
cess of  a plan  which  he  justly  considered  as  in  part 
his  work,  that  he  gave  a thousand  gold  crowns  to 
the  gentleman  sent  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Aiimale,  with  the  welcome  intelligence.  At  his  in- 
stigation, the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  ordered  a gene- 
ral jubilee  and  public  processions.  He  went  in  pro- 
cession himself  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  the  patron 
saint  of  France,  where  they  attended,  with  all  the 
nobility  of  Rome.  The  cardinal  officiated  in  full 
pomp  and  splendour.  On  the  front  of  the  Church 
was  a long  inscription,  purporting  that  ‘‘  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  in  the  name  of  the  most  Christian 
king,  Charles  IX.,  was  returning  thanks  to  God, 
and  congratulating  our  holy  Father  the  Pope,  Gre- 
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gory  XIII.,  and  the  sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  on 
the  astonishing  and  incredible  success  which  had 
attended  the  counsels  given  by  the  Holy  See,  the 
succours  which  it  had  sent,  and  the  prayers  which 
his  holiness  had  never  ceased  to  offer  for  the  last 
twelve  years.”  (Mem.  de  Tavannes.)  It  was  not  long 
that  Heaven  permitted  the  cardinal  to  survive  this 
horrible  triumph.  St.  Foix  mentions,  as  a remark- 
able fact,  that  ‘‘  he  died  in  his  bed.”  Being  at 
Avignon,  in  1574,  he  displayed  his  piety  by  carry- 
ing the  cross  in  a procession  of  ‘‘  blue  penitents,”  but 
caught  a cold,  the  effects  of  which  in  a few  days  con- 
signed him  to  the  tomb. 

In  England,  the  indignation  excited  by  the  mas- 
sacre was  not  unaccompanied  by  alarm : it  seemed 
to  be  the  signal  for  a crusade  against  the  Protes- 
tants. The  English  were  far  from  considering  their 
insular  position  a complete  security ; they  had  ex- 
perience of  the  wily  nature  of  Romish  intrigue  in 
the  incessant  manoeuvres  in  behalf  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  : and  the  accommodation  which  put  an  end  to 
all  prospect  of  a rupture  between  France  and  Spain 
caused  them  to  dread  either  an  immediate  attack 
from  Philip  II.,  or  a general  revolt  of  the  papists  in 
England.  This  alarm  was  increased  by  the  absence 
of  news  from  Walsingham,  wdiose  messenger  was 
detained  by  some  accident.  The  fugitives  hourly 
arriving  from  France  brought  dreadful  and  often 
exaggerated  accounts,  and  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  ambassador  was  generally  expected.  Wal- 
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singliam  was  one  of  the  most  experienced  statesmen 
of  his  age  ; his  penetration  was  remarkable,  and  he 
constantly  kept  a number  of  spies  in  his  pay ; but 
the  massacre  took  him  by  surprise.  His  life,  how- 
ever, was  in  no  danger ; his  house  was  protected  by 
order  of  Catherine,  and  all  the  English  who  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  take  refuge  there  were  safe. 

Lamotte  Fenelon,  the  French  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, was  ordered  to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
motives  which  had  caused  the  massacre.  He  was 
received  by  the  queen  and  the  court  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  nothing  was  said  to  him  beyond  what 
civility  or  etiquette  required.  The  ambassador  had 
not  failed  to  express  most  unreservedly  his  own 
abhorrence  of  the  massacre.  When  the  king  gave 
him  the  commission,  he  refused  to  excuse  the  atro- 
cious action  to  the  queen  of  England.  ‘‘  Sire,”  said 
he,  I should  render  myself  guilty  of  this  ter- 
rible execution,  if  I were  to  endeavour  to  colour 
it : your  majesty  can  address  yourself  to  those  by 
whom  it  was  advised.”  Perceiving  that  Charles  was 
nettled  at  this  reply,  he  added,  a king  can  over- 
whelm a gentleman  by  his  power,  but  he  never  can 
wrest  his  honour  from  him.”  This  honest  diplo- 
matist was  uncle  to  the  celebrated  and  virtuous 
Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Carnbray. 

Meanwhile,  Walsingham,  at  the  courtof  France,  was 
manifesting  the  like  noble  and  generous  feeling.  He 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  indignation  with  which 
he  was  filled  by  the  perfidy  of  Catherine,  and  openly 
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deplored  the  fate  of  the  innocent  victims.  Catherine, 
as  if  to  change  his  sentiments,  affected  to  show  him 
a memorial  written  by  the  Admiral,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  means  of  preventing  England  from  aggran- 
dizing herself  in  the  Low  Countries.  She  insisted  on 
the  ingratitude  with  which  Coligni  repaid  the  favours 
that  Elizabeth  had  always  shown  to  him  and  to  his 
party.  I know  not,  madam,”  replied  the  spirited 
Englishman,  “ what  were  Coligni’s  sentiments  in  re- 
gard to  the  queen,  my  mistress ; but  full  well  I know 
that  this  is  the  counsel  of  a man  most  loyal  to  his 
king,  most  zealous  for  the  glory  of  France,  and  that 
his  death  is  a great  loss  both  for  the  king  and  the 
kingdom.”^ 

When  order  was  restored,  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
the  prince  of  Conde  were  again  summoned  before 
Charles.  Catherine  had  meanwhile  employed  her 
countryman,  Cosmo  Ruggieri,  to  cast  the  nativity  of 
the  princes : he  made  the  calculation  with  great 
apparent  care  and  minuteness,  and  assured  the  queen 
that  the  State  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  Mal- 
donatus,  a Jesuit,  assisted  by  other  divines,  had  also 
made  great  exertions  to  win  them  over  to  Popery  by 
their  exhortations.  Navarre  showed  great  reluctance 
to  the  change,  but  Conde  again  gave  a most  decided 
refusal.  Enraged  at  this  opposition,  Charles  was 
inclined  to  renew  in  Paris  those  bloody  scenes  which 
were  then  desolating  the  provinces.  He  swore  that 


* De  Thou,  4to,  vi.  431. 
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he  would  put  to  death  every  Hugonot  who  persisted 
in  heresy,  beginning  wdth  Conde,  ordered  his  guards 
to  be  drawn  out,  and  sent  for  the  two  princes.  His 
young  queen,  whose  charms  gave  her  some  influence 
over  his  violent  temper,  entreated  him  to  desist  from 
his  purpose.  Charles  was  prevailed  upon  to  dismiss 
his  guards,  but  ordered  the  princes  to  be  brought 
before  him.  Navarre,  influenced  by  the  example  of 
de  Hosiers,  a Hugonot  minister  who  had  abjured, 
complied  with  the  king’s  command,  but  Conde  was 
inflexible.  The  mass,  death,  or  the  Bastille  !”  said 
Charles  to  him  with  a fierce  look,  and  sent  him  back 
to  confinement.  These  were  arguments  which  the 
prince  could  not  long  withstand.  Having  been  in- 
structed by  his  uncle  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  he 
went  to  mass  with  the  princess,  his  wife,  and  the 
different  members  of  the  Bourbon  family.  They  all 
received  absolution,  and,  to  prevent  any  future  dis- 
avowal of  their  conversion,  Navarre  and  Conde  were 
obliged  to  write  to  the  Pope,  and  to  solicit  his  ap- 
proval of  their  reception  into  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  former  also  published  the  proclamation  required 
of  him,  forbidding  the  exercise  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion in  his  States. 

As  soon  as  the  infamous  sentence  was  pronounced 
against  the  Admiral,  persons  were  despatched  to 
Chatillon,  to  carry  it  into  execution  and  to  secure 
his  family,  who  had  fled  on  the  first  alarm,  and 
reached  Geneva  in  safety.  Coligny  had  been  mar- 
ried about  two  years  to  his  second  wife,  the  countess 
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(FAutremont,  who  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  his 
murder.  Possessing  property  in  Savoy,  the  widow 
of  the  Admiral  applied  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose 
subject  she  was  by  birth,  for  permission  to  appear 
before  him.  He  granted  it,  and  by  his  orders  she 
was  immediately  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Nice.  He 
at  first  attempted  to  force  her  to  renounce  her  reli- 
gion ; but,  unable  to  overcome  her  firmness,  he  sent 
her,  escorted  by  a party  of  ten  light  horse,  from  Nice 
to  Turin,  where  he  threw  her  into  prison  and  kept 
her  in  closer  confinement  than  before.  Here  she  had 
to  undergo  all  sorts  of  torments. 

The  duke,  with  a view  to  possess  himself  of  her 
property,  imputed  to  her  ridiculous  crimes,  accused 
her  of  having  invoked  the  devil,  &c.,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, gave  her  up  to  the  Inquisition : for  this  w^as 
always  the  last  resource  of  persecutors.  The  tribunal 
had  orders  to  condemn  her  for  a sorceress,  or  at  least 
a relapsed  heretic,  but  her  only  crime  consisted  in 
her  large  possessions,  which  the  duke  coveted. 

To  no  purpose  did  Henry  IV.,  who  cherished  the 
memory  of  Coligny,  and  respected  his  widow,  pre- 
vail upon  the  Pope  to  solicit  her  liberation ; this 
interposition  served  only  to  aggravate  her  fetters. 
The  duke  covered  himself  wuth  infamy  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe  by  so  perfidious  and  barbarous  a pro- 
ceeding. At  length,  she  sunk  under  hardships, 
sufferings,  and  anxieties,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
fifteen  years,  ending  her  wretched  life  amidst  the 
horrors  of  a dungeon,  without  consolation,  without 
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those  indulgences  which  are  granted  to  the  most 
abject,  and  without  any  other  ground  for  this  atroci- 
ous persecution  than  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  widow  of 
the  illustrious  Coligny,  a thousand  times  more  to  be 
pitied  than  that  great  man,  whose  death  was  mo- 
mentary. It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  were 
most  guilty — the  murderers  of  the  husband  or  those 
of  the  wife,  the  Guises  or  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

Worn  out  with  restlessness  and  ambition,  Charles 
Emanuel  L died  of  chagrin  in  1630,  at  the  age  of  78 
years,  and  some  historians  have  been  base  and  servile 
enough  to  give  him  the  surname  of  the  Great. 

The  Admiral’s  daughter,  Teligny’s  widow,  married 
in  the  sequel  William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  was 
chosen  captain-general  by  the  insurgent  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  fell,  in  1584,  by  the  dagger  of  a 
fanatic. 

The  bloody  saturnalia  of  the  24th  of  August  were 
over.  Catherine’s  rest  was  broken ; her  hair  had 
turned  gray,  her  face  become  wrinkled  ; the  people 
who  had  once  thronged  to  see  her  pass,  to  admire 
her  beauty,  ceased  to  feel  either  emotion  or  pleasure 
on  beholding  her.  They  seemed  to  survey  her  with 
a sort  of  stupor  and  horror.  They  imagined  that  the 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  would  give  them  bread 
and  employment,  reduce  the  taxes,  and  restore  peace 
to  France.  Disappointed  in  their  expectations,  they 
began  to  clamour  for  the  assembling  of  the  States, 
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their  usual  cry  when  they  found  their  condition 
hopeless. 

The  queen -mother,  making  a show  of  security, 
assented  to  the  convocation  of  the  States.  The 
deputies  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphine,  had 
already  arrived  in  Paris.  She  wished  to  speak  to 
them,  and  for  the  first  time  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  men  whose  eyes  were  not  dazzled  by  the 
glare  of  royalty,  who  had  not  even  changed  their 
dress  to  visit  her,  whose  mouths  were  full  of  the 
name  and  the  praises  of  the  illustrious  THopital,  and 
who  desired  to  see  the  king,  threatening  to  retire  if 
they  were  not  admitted  to  his  presence.  At  length 
they  were  shown  the  royal  phantom,  who,  sallying 
from  the  recesses  of  the  palace,  or  rather  from  his 
prison,  went  to  meet  them,  expressed  extreme  joy, 
mitigated  the  gloomy  fire  of  his  looks,  and,  when  bold 
words  hovered  upon  their  lips,  outstretched  his 
shrivelled  hand,  pressed  their  arms  as  he  had  pressed 
the  head  of  the  Admiral — a melancholy  sight  for 
those  who  had  beheld  royalty  only  in  books  was  that 
of  a monarch  of  twenty-four,  overtaken  by  all  the 
infirmities  of  age,  with  curved  back,  wrinkled  brow, 
tottering  knees,  emaciated  fingers,  white  hair,  and  a 
mind,  like  his  body,  incapable  of  any  kind  of 
exertion. 

These  deputies  repeated  to  the  king  all  that  they 
had  already  urged  in  the  bold  and  simple  language 
of  their  remonstrances.  ‘‘  Ilis  subjects  had,  for 
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twelve  years,  been  suffering  extortion,  pillage,  and 
oppression,  as  well  on  account  of  the  heavy  subsidies 
and  imposts  levied  upon  them,  as  from  the  passage 
and  the  excesses  committed  by  the  troops  because 
their  pay  was  withheld ; though  for  the  last  ten  years 
more  money  had  been  raised  in  one  year  than  had 
before  been  levied  in  two : this  w^as  universally  be- 
lieved to  be  occasioned  by  the  extravagant  profusion, 
and  the  immense  gifts  continually  bestowed,  according 
to  the  favour  and  affection  of  the  queen-mother,  and 
of  those  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  State.  For 
this  reason,  they  besought  the  king  to  have  some  con- 
sideration for  his  subjects,  and,  as  the  evil  proceeded 
only  from  the  mal-administration  of  his  counsellors, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  grant  them  a respite  to 
breathe  ; that  in  the  mean  time  he  w^ould  convoke 
the  States-general  of  the  realm,  to  provide  against 
such  disorders  in  future ; otherwise  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  his  impoverished  people  to  hold  out  any 
longer,  and  it  was  greatly  to  be  feared  that  his  sub- 
jects would  rise.” 

During  these  remonstrances,  Charles  several  times 
bowed  his  head,  strove  to  smile,  extended  his  hand 
to  the  deputies,  and  blasphemed  in  token  of  joy. 
These  were  fresh  torments  for  Catherine.  She  felt 
that  the  deputies  must  be  prevented  from  seeing  the 
king  again ; but  how  was  the  question  ? Caresses 
were  tried,  but  to  no  purpose ; recourse  was  had,  in 
vain,  to  threats ; a show  was  then  made  of  force  : 
the  prisons  were  opened.  The  courage  of  the  depu- 
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ties  suddenly  forsook  them,  and  they  left  the  city  for 
fear  of  death.  As  soon  as  Charles  was  informed  of 
their  departure,  he  refused  to  see  his  mother,  in- 
voked the  Muses,  fancied  himself  inspired,  scrawled 
verses,  tore  them  in  pieces,  loudly  called  for  his 
mother,  and  insisted  that  his  brother  should  leave 
France  immediately  to  receive  the  crown  of  Poland? 
saying,  that  “ he  would  accompany  him  to  the  fron- 
tiers ; that  all  was  ready ; that  they  would  set  out 
on  the  morrow.” 

The  departure  was  fixed  for  the  first  fine  days; 
to  hasten  it,  the  crowned  spectre  resolved  to  proceed 
in  a litter  to  Vitry.  The  people  collected  to  see 
the  monarch  pass.  What  a spectacle  ! His  head, 
suddenly  swollen,  drooped  upon  his  bosom ; his  sunken 
eye  had  no  animation  ; his  mental  faculties  appeared 
to  be  extinguished.  If  a peasant  approached  too 
near,  guards  on  foot,  armed  with  whips,  brutally 
drove  him  back.  It  was  only  when  some  child, 
afflicted  with  king’s  evil,  cried  “ Charles  ! Charles !” 
that  the  train  halted.  The  prince  then  extended 
his  sallow  hand,  laid  it  upon  the  head  of  the  sufferer, 
and  said,  ‘‘  May  God  heal  thee !”  For  himself,  it 
was  in  vain  that  he  solicited  of  God  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  healing  art  remedies  for  pains,  the  seat 
of  which  he  couid  not  even  assign : the  prayers  of 
his  young  consort  were  themselves  of  no  avail. 
Elizabeth  made  vows,  heard  masses,  lighted  tapers, 
visited  the  shrines  of  saints,  distributed  abundant 
alms ; but  the  illness  of  her  wretched  husband, 
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instead  of  abating’,  became  hourly  worse.  He  ate 
but  seldom,  and  never  till  some  trus'ty  servant  had 
first  tasted  of  the  viands  prepared  for  him.  At  night 
he  was  restless,  and  had  frightful  dreams : he  beheld 
the  heavens  on  fire,  and  fantastic  shapes  hovering  in 
the  air.  He  rose,  knelt,  prayed,  or  read  in  a primer, 
which  he  carried  with  him ; but  no  sooner  had  he 
dozed  off  again  than  more  ghastly  visions  than  before 
suddenly  roused  him,  and  again  he  resorted  to  the 
prayer-book.  Thus  passed  the  melancholy  nights  of 
the  unhappy  prince ; his  days  were  not  less  melan- 
choly. At  ten  in  the  morning  he  usually  heard  mass, 
supported  by  two  attendants,  who  bent  his  knees 
and  inclined  his  head  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation 
of  the  host : and  then  conveyed  him  to  his  apartment, 
seated  him  in  an  arm-chair,  and  made  a sign  to  such 
courtiers  as  hastily  passed  before  the  royal  shadow, 
who  had  lost  even  his  memory,  and  frequently  asked 
the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  had  just  saluted. 

But  it  was  when  he  attempted  to  console  himself 
with  the  Muses  that  he  felt  all  his  wretchedness. 
His  mind  was  ruined  as  well  as  his  body : all  was 
barren,  vacant,  inert.  Forsaken  thus  by  God,  by 
men,  and  by  the  Muses,  Charles  determined  at  least 
to  show  his  mother  that  he  had  still  the  spirit  of  a 
king;  and  he  despatched  courier  after  courier  to 
hasten  the  departure  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  On  his 
return  from  the  siege  of  la  Rochelle,  in  which  he  had 
lost  twenty-four  thousand  men,  Anjou  had  been 
every  where  hailed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people 
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and  by  the  flatteries  of  the  great,  who  already  pre- 
saged his  speedy  accession  to  the  crown,  and  in  the 
beaten^  hero  of  the  camp  of  la  Rochelle  adored  the 
successor  of  Charles.  Catherine,  who  had  settled  in 
her  mind  all  that  was  to  happen,  revealed  part  of 
her  secrets  by  concentrating  the  anticipated  splen- 
dours of  royalty  on  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Charles, 
guessing  the  views  of  his  mother,  was  anxious  to  rid 
himself  of  a brother  whom  he  was  afraid  of,  and  who 
was  meant  to  reign  before  the  time.  Catherine  then 
left  Monceaux,  and  went  to  Paris,  to  prepare  for 
this  earnestly  desired  departure ; but  in  secret,  so  it 
is  related,  to  hold  interviews  with  her  creatures,  and 
even  with  Charles’s  cooks  : in  case  of  need,  she 
might  dispense  with  the  employ  of  such  subordinate 
instruments  ; for  it  was  de  Retz,  who  alone  had  access 
to  the  kitchens,  superintended  the  preparation  of  the 
king’s  viands,  and  all  the  arrangements  and  service 
of  his  table. 

On  her  arrival  at  Vitry,  Catherine  found  Charles 
somewhat  relieved : a sudden  crisis,  which  still 
alarmed  his  physicians,  had  induced  a purulent  erup- 
tion on  the  face,  bosom,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  king  found  himself  better,  could  eat,  drink,  and 
walk  alone  ; he  had  recovered  sight  and  speech.  Ca- 
therine rejoiced  at  this  unexpected  change,  hoping 
that  it  would  dispel  his  gloomy  terrors,  and  abate 
that  inordinate  fondness  for  despotism  which  her  son 
began  to  manifest.  She  was  mistaken.  With  health 
returned  crowds  of  slaves,  who,  on  the  announcement 
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of  the  physicians  that  Charles  had  more  than  a 
few  days  to  live,  hastened  from  the  royal  residence 
to  rally  around  him.  Charles,  who  measured  the 
length  of  days  allotted  to  him  by  the  demonstrations 
of  these  slaves,  resumed  all  the  haughtiness,  airs, 
and  insolence  of  a young  man,  and  amused  himself 
by  annoying  those  about  him  to  prove  that  he  was 
still  alive.  He  sent  for  his  mother  several  times  a 
day,  affected  to  keep  her  standing  when  she  came, 
with  his  head  erect  and  covered  ; strove  to  conceal 
his  trembling  by  frequent  movements  of  the  body, 
and  in  conversation  dropped  half  words,  which  baffled 
the  penetration  of  the  courtiers,  and  made  Catherine 
shudder.  It  was  believed  in  the  palace — for  Charles 
had  designedly  used  ambiguous  expressions — that  it 
was  the  king’s  intention  to  associate  some  one  with 
himself  in  the  government : but  who  was  this  to  be.? 
It  could  not  be  his  mother,  for  he  was  afraid  of  her 
as  of  death  or  a spectre  ; his  brother  Anjou  was 
setting  out  to  reign  in  Poland ; Guise  would  be 
too  dangerous  a rival ; there  was  none  left  but  the 
duke  of  Alen^on,  a restless  spirit,  coveting  cele- 
brity, but  weak,  superstitious,  cowardly,  and  without 
talents. 

Thus  then  there  was  no  rest  for  Catherine.  To 
prevent  the  danger  that  threatened  her  influence,  she 
urged  Alen^on  into  plots  which  he  had  not  courage 
to  bear  the  thought  of.  She  sent  Protestants  to 
tempt  the  prince,  saying,  ‘‘  Those  lances,  those  horses, 
those  armed  men,  those  strong  places,  those  families 
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of  the  Religion,  shall  all  be  yours,  if  you  will  but 
speak  the  word.”  The  duke  durst  not  declare  him- 
self ; he  asked  for  a brief  delay ; they  appeared  to 
grant  it,  and,  during  this  interval,  he  visited  his  mo- 
ther four  times  a day ; he  consulted  the  astrologers, 
and  even  ascended  to  the  garrets  of  common  fortune- 
tellers, dropping  into  their  hands  a piece  of  money, 
and  asking,  Shall  I some  day  be  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom?”  All  replied  : ‘‘You  shall  some 
day  be  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.”  Over- 
joyed like  a child,  he  returned  to  his  palace,  put  the 
same  question  to  his  favourites,  to  whom  Catherine 
had  suggested  ideas  of  revolt,  which  they  endea- 
voured to  instil  into  their  unfortunate  master.  The 
duke  had  made  up  his  mind : “ If  Fate  destines  me 
to  reign,  so  be  it !”  All  was  bustle  in  the  duke’s 
palace,  all  silence  in  the  queen’s.  “ Monseigneur, 
yonder  is  Guetri  before  St.  Germain,  with  two  hun- 
dred lances,  finer  than  ever  were  seen  since  those 
that  made  the  first  attacks  at  the  battle  of  Dreux.” 
— “ How  many  lances  do  they  number,  say  you  ?” — 
“ Two  hundred.” — “ Too  many  for  escort,  too  few 
for  succour.” 

The  duke  then  buried  himself  in  his  palace, 
trembling  as  if  the  instrument  Of  execution  was  pre- 
pared, and  he  was  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
fetched  away  to  die.  At  this  moment,  Catherine 
issued  from  her  apartments,  where,  hidden* from  every 
eye,  she  was  twining  the  threads  of  a conspiracy 
which  she  had  planned ; and  on  her  way,  she  met 
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La  Mole,  who  thought  to  save  his  life  by  coming  to 
reveal  a plot  into  which  he  had  been  forced,  in 
spite  of  himself,  by  an  invisible  hand : but  it  was 
too  late.  Catherine,  affecting  alarm,  called  her 
guards,  and  hurried  to  her  son,  in  a plight  that 
thrilled  every  heart  with  terror.  Charles  was  asleep. 
Being  wakened,  on  opening  his  eyes,  he  was  informed 
that  this  sleep  might  have  been  his  last,  and  that 
the  genius  of  his  mother  had  a second  time  pre- 
served the  empire.  Coconas  and  La  Mole,  favourites 
of  Alen(;^on’s,  were  instantly  apprehended  and  exa- 
mined ; while  armed  men  went  to  their  habitations, 
rummaged  their  papers,  searching  for  evidences  of 
the  conspiracy.  They  were  about  to  retire,  when  the 
foot  of  one  of  these  emissaries  kicked  against  an  oak 
box.  On  opening  it,  they  found  a wax  figure,  having 
pins  thrust  through  it.  La  Mole  was  sent  for,  and 
composedly  explained  the  purpose  of  that  mysterious 
figure.  “ Ruggieri,  who  was  reputed  to  have  com- 
merce with  demons,  had  made  him  a present  of  that 
enchanted  figure.  He  was  in  love  with  a young 
lady,  and,  weary  of  waiting  for  a requital,  he  had 
consulted  the  magician,  who  assured  him  that  every 
w'ound  which  he  inflicted  on  this  waxen  image  would 
act  by  sympathy  on  the  object  of  his  passion.”  One 
of  the  armed  men  threw  his  handkerchief  over  this 
magic  image,  which  he  durst  not  look  in  the  face, 
and  carried  it  to  the  judges,  who  drew  up  the  act 
of  accusation,  and  decided  that  the  figure  represented 
the  king.  The  owner  was  put  to  the  torture,  by 
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water  and  fire.  By  the  living  God,  and  by  my 
salvation,”  said  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  “ that  wax 
image  was  not  meant  for  the  king ! May  I deny  my 
God,  and  may  he  damn  me  for  ever,  if  it  is  any  thing 
but  what  I have  said  ! ” He  was  condemned.  On 
reaching  the  Place  de  Greve,  the  executioner  ex- 
horted him  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  ease  his  con- 
science.” He  replied  that  what  he  had  said  was 
the  truth.  The  people  then  set  up  the  Salve  Regina^ 
while  the  executioner  was  fastening  La  Mole  to  the 
cross,  and,  with  one  stroke  of  the  axe,  his  head  was 
severed  from  the  body. 

The  joy  of  Catherine  at  seeing  the  empire  slip 
through  the  hands  of  Alen(;;on,  at  the  expense  of  a 
few  drops  of  blood  which  had  nothing  illustrious  in 
it,  was  tempered  by  the  departure  of  her  favourite 
son  Anjou.  Her  genius,  it  is  true,  was  at  no  loss  for 
the  means  of  recalling  him  from  exile.  The  tidings 
of  an  imaginary  plot,  perhaps  the  purchased  aid  of  a 
hand  that  poured  poison  into  the  king’s  drink,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  excess  of  a nocturnal  de- 
bauch, hastened  the  end  of  Charles,  by  throwing  him 
into  a kind  of  stupor,  from  which  he  was  roused  only 
by  the  approach  of  death.  It  was  known  that  he  was 
in  danger  by  the  movements  of  the  great  officers  of 
State  going  from  his  palace  to  the  apartments  of  the 
queen-mother.  The  physicians,  like  the  rest  of  the 
courtiers,  retired  when  they  saw  that  the  resources 
of  their  art  were  useless.  Not  a creature  was  left 
by  the  bed  of  the  monarch  but  the  young  queen,  who. 
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regardless  of  the  vain  formality  of  courts,  tended  her 
dying  husband  like  a mother  or  a lover.  “ During 
the  last  weeks  of  his  life,”  says  an  old  historian,  he 
shook  and  quivered  with  extreme  violence,  and  tossed 
about  incessantly  ; and  the  blood  gushed  from  all  his 
pores,  so  that  he  was  once  found  weltering  in  it.” 
Some  time  before  he  expired,  he  lost  sight  and  hear- 
ing; ‘‘  and,”  says  a Catholic  writer,  as  if  Provi- 
dence had  decreed  that  the  hand  which  signed  the 
murder  of  his  subjects  should  be  punished  even  in 
this  life,  that  hand  became  cold  and  shrivelled,  like 
the  hand  of  a corpse.”  Sitting  up  in  his  bed,  with 
fixed  eye  and  stooping  head,  as  if  trying  to  listen,  he 
twisted  his  arras  about,  crying,  Mercy  ! mercy  ! ” 
Sinking  upon  the  bed,  he  asked  for  water  to  allay  the 
thirst  that  consumed  his  vitals  : his  nurse  poured 
some  between  his  lips,  but  the  fire  raging  in  his  veins 
was  not  to  be  extinguished. 

While  this  mysterious  fire  was  burning  him  up 
internally,  by  an  inexplicable  reversal  of  the  laws  of 
physiology,  he  felt  cold,  and  shivered  as  in  an  ague. 
In  vain  his  nurse  spread  more  clothes  over  the  bed ; 
he  still  shook  and  quivered  in  every  joint.  Recourse 
was  then  had  to  those  final  remedies  employed  alike 
for  good  and  bad  princes : consecrated  tapers  were 
lighted  ; masses  sung ; the  bells  at  different  hours  of 
night  and  day  gave  notice  of  prayers  for  the  patient; 
but  the  churches  were  deserted ; the  courtiers  knew 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  their  master,  and  the 
blood  spilt  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  cried  to  them 
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that  God  would  not  work  a miracle  in  favour  of 
Charles.  The  apartments  at  Vincennes,  where  the 
dying  monarch  lay,  were  deserted  like  the  temples  of 
the  Lord.  That  solitude  was  only  now  and  then 
broken  by  the  entrance  of  an  aged  woman,  bringing 
drink  to  him  whom  she  had  suckled  at  her  breast,  and 
whom  she  saw  dying  in  her  arms  : hers  was  the  only 
voice  that  answered  when  he  cried,  My  dear  nurse, 
what  agony  I am  in  ! my  God ! my  God  !” 

Presently  the  tramp  of  men  and  horses  was  heard. 
Catherine  had  come  in  a litter  to  Vincennes.  She 
went  up  stairs,  followed  by  a troop  of  soldiers  and 
courtiers ; she  entered  her  son’s  apartment,  and  seated 
herself  upon  an  old  chest,  which  served  instead  of  a 
chair  for  the  mother  and  the  nurse  of  the  monarch. 
She  came  to  demand  letters  of  regency  of  her  dying 
son.  She  took  hold  of  his  hand,  it  is  related,  put  a 
pen  between  his  fingers,  and  guided  them  to  sign  his 
name.  Provided  with  this  document,  she  replaced 
her  son’s  hand  under  the  bed-clothes,  and  went  back 
with  her  train,  leaving  behind  her  a silence  profound 
as  before. 

Charles  had  appointed  his  mother  regent  of  the 
kino’dom  till  the  arrival  of  his  brother  from  Poland. 

o 

But  when  would  Anjou  return?  How,  if  the  par- 
liament, the  army,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  should 
refuse  to  recognize  the  signature  of  her  son  ! Medicis 
resolved  to  drag  them  all  to  Charles’s  bed  before  he 
expired.  Accompanied  by  Alen^on,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  Birague,  the  chan- 
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cellor,  de  Lansac,  and  other  grandees  of  the  realm, 
she  again  entered  the  chamber  of  the  king.  The 
fatal  hour  drew  nigh.  Amiot,  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
was  beside  the  bed  of  his  pupil,  with  a crucifix  in  his 
hand,  which  he  held  to  the  lips  of  the  king;  Sorbin, 
his  preacher,  repeated  prayers  in  a low  tone ; the 
nurse,  on  her  knees,  clasped  her  hands  and  wept. 
Charles,  his  eyes  uplifted  towards  heaven,  had  not 
yet  lost  his  speech.  The  queen  whispered  a few 
words  to  Birague,  who  approached  the  king,  and 
seemed  to  ask  for  his  orders.  Charles  evidently 
wished  to  speak.  Being  raised  into  a sitting  posture, 
those  present  formed  a circle  around  him.  ‘‘  Do  all 
that  the  queen  my  mother  shall  command  you,  and 
obey  her  as  myself,”  were  the  only  words  that  he 
uttered  distinctly.  Some  of  the  men  of  the  24th  of 
August  affirmed  that  they  had  also  heard  the  terms 
“ disturbers” *and  ‘‘rebels.” 

This  was  the  last  act  of  royalty  performed  by 
Charles.  From  that  moment  he  became  insensible. 
Some  time  before  he  died,  he  confessed  himself  again, 
received  absolution,  kissed  the  crucifix,  muttered 
several  times  the  names  of  Coligny  and  La  Roche- 
foucault,  and  expired. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
accomplices  in  the  prodigious  crime  of  the  24th  of 
August,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  Catholic 
writers  themselves  have  not  failed  to  remark  how 
many  of  the  actors  in  that  bloody  tragedy  were 
either  called  to  a speedy  account,  or  came  at  last  to 
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an  untimely  death.  “ It  is  certain,”  says  one  of  those 
writers,  ‘‘  that  a great  number  of  the  murderers  were 
found  dead  in  their  beds,  with  the  orbit  of  the  eye  on 
fire,  the  eyelid  half  consumed,  the  body  marked  with 
bluish  spots,  and  the  face  disfigured  : and  almost  all, 
when  expiring,  had  uttered  the  name  of  one  or  other 
of  their  victims.  The  physicians  who  were  sent  for 
to  examine  these  phenomena  declared  that  they  were 
inexplicable  by  human  science.^” 

Besme,  the  leader  of  the  assassins  who  despatched 
Coligny,  was  for  this,”  says  d’Aubigne,  made  much 
of  by  the  duke  of  Guise ; and  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine thought  that  he  could  not  make  a better  acknow- 
ledgment for  this  signal  service  than  to  adopt  him 
into  his  family,  and  to  give  him  one  of  his  bastards 
in  marriage.”  Two  years  afterwards,  Guise  sent  ihm 
to  Spain  to  intrigue;  on  his  return,  he  was  taken  by 
Protestants  in  Xaintonge,  and  shot  when  attempting 
to  escape. 

The  monster  Coconas,  who,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
presided  over  the  murder  of  the  Caumonts,  the  atro- 
cious circumstances  of  which  make  one  shudder  with 
horror,  was  involved,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  imagi- 
nary conspiracy  for  which  La  Mole  suffered^  and 
perished  on  the  scaftbld. 

Charles  IX.,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  observed, 
Coconas  was  valiant  and  brave,  but  cruel,  nay,  I 
verily  believe,  one  of  the  cruellest  men  in  my  king- 
dom. I remember  having  heard  him  say,  among 
* Hist,  cle  la  St.  Barthelemi,  p.  374,  Paris,  182G. 
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Other  things,  boasting  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  that 
he  had  ransomed  about  thirty  Hugonots  from  the 
hands  of  the  people,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
putting  them  to  death  as  he  liked  ; which  was  to  make 
them  abjure  their  religion  upon  promise  of  sparing  their 
lives.  This  done,  he  stabbed  them,  not  mortally,  and 
kept  them  lingering,  and  making  them  die  cruelly 
with  small  wounds.  Ever  since,”  added  the  king,  I 
have  not  liked  Coconas,  and  I have  always  held  him 
worthy  of  the  end  he  has  come  to.^’  ^ Whether  are 
we  to  admire  most,  the  refinement  in  cruelty  of  this 
monster,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by 
him  whose  base  and  execrable  tool  he  had  been. 

The  inhuman  atrocities  committed  by  command  of 
the  court  naturally  produced  in  the  Protestants  the 
most  determined  spirit  of  resistance.  They  made  no 
secret  of  their  sentiments,  and  the  consequence  was 
that,  in  November,  1572,  all  the  edicts  of  toleration 
were  revoked.  It  was  thus  publicly  admitted  that 
the  grand  aim  of  that  prodigious  crime  which  had 
drenched  the  kingdom  with  blood — the  suppression 
of  the  new  doctrines  by  the  fear  of  death — had  been 
wholly  frustrated.  During  the  days  of  carnage, 
brilliant  examples  of  heroic  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
testant confession  had  been  exhibited,  not  by  men 
only,  but  also  by  females,  who,  wdth  a courage  and 
constancy  worthy  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  while  the 
dagger  was  pointed  to  their  bosoms,  refused  to  save 

* Journal  de  Henri  Til.  i.  32. 
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their  lives  by  denying  their  faith.  The  pretended 
conversion  of  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of 
Conde  lasted  no  longer  than  their  servitude  at  court. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ambrose  Pare,  the  surgeon,  re- 
sisted all  importunities  ; and,  when  the  king  declared 
that  the  time  was  come  when  all  must  be  Catholics, 
he  replied  with  energetic  brevity,  Never  will  I re- 
nounce my  faith !”  The  professors  of  that  perse- 
cuted faith  even  increased : many  Catholics  learned 
to  abhor  a system  which  could  sanction  and  perpe- 
trate such  atrocities,  and,  like  Henry  de  la  Tour, 
viscount  d’Auvergne,  made  a public  profession  of 
Protestantism. 

Another  appeal  to  arms  became  inevitable.  The 
Protestants,  nothing  disheartened  by  the  manifest 
resolve  of  their  utter  extermination,  withstood  all 
the  arts  of  persuasion  and  delusion,  determined  to 
endure  and  to  dare  every  thing  for  liberty  of  con- 
science. They  fought  manfully;  their  fortresses 
were  obstinately  defended,  and  La  Rochelle,  after 
sustaining  a siege  of  tliree  months,  concluded  an 
honourable  peace,  by  which  the  ancient  privileges  of 
the  city,  exemption  from  a royal  garrison,  and  the 
oft-stipulated  freedom  of  religion,  were  renewed. 
Henry  of  Anjou,  commander  of  the  besieging  army, 
hastened  this  treaty,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of 
his  election  as  king  of  Poland,  and  left  France  in  a 
state  of  civil  anarchy. 

The  majority  of  the  Protestants  rejected  the  peace 
granted  to  them  ; many  continued  in  arms.  A new 
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political  party  of  malecontents  was  formed  under 
the  direction  of  Montmorency,  and  it  was  joined  by 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  duke  of  Alen(;^on ; and 
the  last  days  of  Charles’s  life  passed  in  continued 
dissensions  and  conspiracies,  odious  investigations, 
deeds  of  violence,  and  executions.  Still  more  de- 
plorable was  the  state  of  France  under  his  succes- 
sor Henry  III.,  who,  by  his  faithlessness  and  artful 
cruelty,  his  deep  hypocrisy  and  detestable  vices,  his 
daring  defiance  and  cowardly  submissions  to  all 
parties,  rendered  himself  an  object  of  universal  scorn 
and  abhorrence. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Guises,  who  set  them- 
selves up  for  the  champions  of  Popery,  a League 
was  formed  against  Henry.  Gregory  never  ceased 
sending  from  Rome  armies  and  relics,  bulls  and 
money,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Leaguers.  Secret  coun- 
cils on  what  was  passing  in  Paris  were  held  at  Rome: 
the  plan  of  the  League  was  carried  to  his  holiness, 
who  declared  himself  its  godfather^  and  gave  it  his 
benediction.  He  kept  in  consequence  at  his.  own 
expense  a corps  of  4,000  Swiss,  for  the  support  of 
his  adopted  child,  and  promised  to  furnish  50,000 
crowns  per  month  for  six  months,  for  “ the  pay  of 
the  holy  war  against  the  heretics.”  How,  after  this, 
historians  can  assert  that  this  mild  and  moderate 
pontiff  gave  no  other  assistance  to  the  League  than 
in  the  small  coin  of  the  Holy  See” — indulgences — I 
cannot  comprehend.  It  is  true  that,  when  he  ap- 
proved the  plan  of  the  great  League  in  1584,  he 
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reprobated  any  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  king, 
merely  wishing  that  his  person  might  be  put  under 
gentle  restraint,  and  that  he  might  be  treated  as 
Gregory  IV.  treated  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  What 
praiseworthy  moderation  ! 

The  successor  of  Gregory  XIII.  was  the  too 
famous  Sixtus  V.,  a bloodthirsty  old  man  who  knew 
not  how  to  govern  his  dominions  but  by  cruel  exe- 
cutions, and  who,  without  benefit  to  the  Holy  See, 
revived  by  bulls  the  disturbances  which  agitated 
other  kingdoms.  He  professed  high  esteem  for 
Henry  IV.  and  Elizabeth ; he  excommunicated  both, 
because  these  proceedings  seemed  to  belong  to  his 
pontifical  part.  He  detested  and  dreaded  Philip  H. 
of  Spain,  and  would  fain  have  wrested  from  him  the 
kingdom  of  Naples : he  seconded  him  against  Eng- 
land. A solemn  bull  gave  Great  Britain  to  Philip, 
declared  Elizabeth  a usurper,  a heretic,  excommu- 
nicated ; ordered  the  English  to  join  the  Spaniards 
to  dethrone  her,  and  promised  rewards  to  those  who 
should  deliver  her  up  to  the  Catholics,  to  be  punished 
for  her  crimes.  Elizabeth,  with  the  same  formality, 
excommunicated  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  in 
St.  Paul’s.  Philip’s  expedition  miscarried,  and  Six- 
tus V.  rejoiced  at  its  failure  almost  as  sincerely  as 
Elizabeth,  and  he  invited  that  queen  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  very  heart  of  Spain. 

Notwithstanding  his  aversion  and  his  contempt 
for  the  Leaguers,  Sixtus  anathematised  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  calling  them  an 
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impious  and  bastard  race,  relapsed  heretics,  enemies 
of  God  and  of  religion  ; releasing  their  subjects,  pre- 
sent and  future,  from  all  oaths  of  allegiance ; lastly, 
declaring  those  princes  and  their  descendants  de- 
prived of  all  rights  and  incapable  of  ever  possessing 
any  principality.  This  bull  commences  with  the 
most  insolent  display  of  the  pontifical  power,  ‘‘  supe- 
rior to  all  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  instituted  to 
hurl  unfaithful  princes  from  the  throne,  and  to  fling 
them  into  the  abyss  as  ministers  of  Lucifer.”  The 
king  of  Navarre  did  as  Elizabeth  had  done ; he  ex- 
communicated Sixtus,  calling  himself  Pope ; caused 
his  reply  to  be  posted  on  the  doors  of  the  Vatican ; 
and  Sixtus  commended  his  courageous  resistance. 

These  bulls,  derided  by  their  very  author,  served 
nevertheless  to  feed  the  flames  of  civil  war;  the 
fanaticism  which  they  fostered  in  the  Catholics  forced 
Henry  III.  to  pursue  rigorous  measures  against  the 
Calvinists,  and  to  order  them  either  to  abjure  their 
religion  or  to  quit  the  kingdom;  while  the  king  of 
Navarre,  on  his  part,  was  compelled  to  take  severe 
steps  against  the  Catholics.  Henry  HI.,  cramped 
between  the  two  parties,  had  neither  the  ability  nor 
the  force  requisite  for  so  diflicult  a position.  As  far 
as  lay  in  his  power,  he  deprived  the  king  of  Navarre 
of  his  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  France, 
and  soon  afterwards  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
that  generous  prince.  This  reconciliation  produced 
a summons  fr.om  the  Pope,  commanding  Henry  HI. 
to  appear  at  Rome  in  person,  or  by  proxy,  within 
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sixty  days,  to  account  for  his  conduct,  and  declared 
him  excommunicated  if  he  failed  to  obey.  Henry 
was  terrified  by  this  anathema.  “ We  must  con- 
quer,” said  the  king  of  Navarre  to  him  ; “ if  we  are 
beaten,  we  shall  he  excommunicated,  aggravated, 
and  re-aggravated.”  So  little  had  these  censures 
retained  of  their  former  power,  that  a bishop  of 
Chartres  observed  they  were  in  force  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains,  but  were  frozen  in  crossing 
the  Alps.  They  served,  nevertheless,  to  point  the 
dagger  of  Jacques  Clement,  a young  fanatic,  brought 
up  in  blind  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Pope, 
who  conceived  that  he  was  avenging  Heaven  by  assas- 
sinating Henry  III.,  a prince  whom  God  himself  had 
proscribed  by  the  lips  of  his  representative. 

This  assassination  produced  at  Rome  not  less  joy 
than  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  done.  The 
pontiff  immediately  held  a consistory,  at  which  he 
extolled  the  act  of  Jacques  Clement,  which  he  called 
‘‘  a great  work  of  God,  and  an  admirable  exploit  of 
Providence.”  He  exalted  the  zeal,  courage,  and 
piety  of  the  murderer  far  above  those  of  Eleazar 
and  Judith  : nay,  the  herdsman  of  Montalto  carried 
his  mad  impiety,  or  rather  his  hypocrisy,  so  far  as  to 
compare  the  deed  of  this  fanatic  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  incarnation  and  resurrection  predicted  by  the 
prophet  Habbakuk.  Thus,”  exclaimed  a contem- 
porary,^ “ a subject  who  has  killed  his  king  is  a 
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martyr  at  Rome,  and  his  assassination  is  a miracle  ! 
....  The  king  who  had  most  honoured  the  Pope  and 
monks  had  a monk  for  his  assassin,  and  a Pope  for 
the  accuser  and  executioner  of  his  soul.” 

All  perverse  men  at  this  time  propped  themselves 
up  on  the  name  of  religion  and  the  authority  of  the 
Pope.  There  was  then  in  Paris  an  Italian,  named 
Razazoni,  whom  Parry  consulted  on  his  scheme  for 
assassinating  queen  Elizabeth,  and  this  Italian  gave 
him  letters  to  enable  him  to  obtain  beforehand  the 
absolution  of  the  Pope.'^ 

Gregory  XIV.,  a weak  and  obstinate  old  man,  the 
bought  slave  of  the  Spaniard,  whose  subject  he  was 
born,  would  not  receive  an  ambassador  from  Henry  IV. 
In  vain  that  prince  made  fresh  advances  to  his  succes- 
sor, Clement  VIII.  : his  letters  and  his  ambassadors 
were  alike  rejected  with  contempt.  ‘‘  This  Navarre, 
or  Bearn,  for  I knew  not  what  to  call  him,”  said  the 
pontiff  in  his  consistory,  “ has  sent  us  letters ; but 
we  have  seen  how  far  this  unhappy  man  \infelix  iste 
— this,  be  it  observed,  was  a year  after  the  victory  of 
Ivry,]  is  from  signs  of  true  repentance.  It  is  the 
wolf  among  the  sheep.”  At  length,  the  general 
father  of  the  faithful  protests  that  he  would  rather 
be  ‘‘  flayed  alive,  torn  in  pieces,  undergo  martyr- 
dom,” than  absolve  the  greatest  king  of  that  time. 
In  consequence,  he  ordered  his  emissaries  to  choose 
a king  of  France,  who  will  be  “ a vassal  of  the 
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Pope and  Mayenne  convoked  the  States  of  the 
League. 

When,  at  last,  the  parliament  had  issued  its  me- 
morable decree  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Salic  law ; 
when  the  king  had  been  received  by  the  bishops  of 
France  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  French 
into  the  capital ; when  Henry’s  victories,  and,  still 
more,  his  high  qualities  and  clemency,  had  won  him  all 
hearts,  this  obstinate  old  man  of  the  Seven  Hills 
made  him  wait  two  years  longer  for  what  he  called 
his  absolution.  He  insisted  that  Henry’s  ambassador 
should  appear  before  the  Grand  Inquisitor;  he  in- 
sisted on  declaring  that  he  “ had  re-instated  him  in 
his  royalty  and,  in  spite  of  the  prudence  and  firm- 
ness of  his  minister,  Henry  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
part  of  this  odious  yoke. 

One  of  the  articles  enjoined  by  the  Pope  obliges 
the  hero  to  repeat  the  Litanies  every  Wednesday,  the 
Rosary  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  on  Saturdays,  and  the 
Chaplet  every  day.  In  this  curious  document,  the 
pontiff  also  imposes  on  him  the  obligation  to  build 
convents  for  the  Mendicant  monks.  But  these  were 
the  least  of  the  indignities  which  he  had  to  suder. 
In  the  person  of  du  Perron,  the  conqueror  of  Ivry 
received  stripes  with  a stick  on  the  back,  and  d’Ossat 
was  forced  to  swallow  the  insult.  A Savoyard  writer 
seriously  proposed  to  the  Pope  that  he  should  erect  a 
column  at  Rome  to  be  an  everlasting  monument  of 
his  triumph  over  France.” 

The  archbishop  of  Boiirges  and  other  good  French- 
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men  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  high  time  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  Rome  for  ever:  but  Henry  was 
apprehensive  of  rekindling  the  war,  and  plunging  the 
country  again  into  those  calamities  from  which  he  had 
just  rescued  it.  Another  French  prelate  of  that  time, 
Montluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  wittily  observed,  in  re- 
gard to  the  constant  appeals  made  during  the  civil 
wars  to  Rome : “ It  is  very  silly  to  see  Paris  on  fire, 
and  to  wait  for  water  from  the  Tiber  to  quench  the 
conflagration,  while  we  have  that  of  the  Seine  quite 
handy.” 
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VIIL  PERSECUTION  IN  THE  CEVENNES. 

Notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  their  number 
by  the  perfidious  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
Protestants  still  formed  a twelfth  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  France.  Several  of  the  first  families  in 
the  kingdom  were  still  at  their  head ; important  cities 
adhered  to  the  Reformed  doctrines;  the  fortified 
towns  of  Montauhan,  Nimes,  Saumur,  La  Rochelle, 
and  fourteen  of  the  principal  places  in  Dauphine,  were 
in  the  hands  of  their  professors.  One  of  the  first 
cares  of  Henry  IV.,  on  obtaining  peaceable  possession 
of  the  crown,  was  to  do  full  justice  to  this  class  of 
his  subjects  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  issued  in  1594, 
which  not  only  confirmed  to  them  all  the  privileges 
they  had  acquired,  but  placed  them  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Catholics  in  regard  to  civil  rights.  It 
granted  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  liberty  of 
the  press,  admission  to  all  public  offices,  and  even  a 
share  in  the  legislative  and  judicial  functions. 

Participating  in  the  blessings  of  peace  which  the 
wise  and  humane  administration  of  Henry  and  his 
illustrious  minister  Sully  diffused  over  France,  the 
Hugonots  began  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  past 
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persecutions.  This  gleam  of  prosperity  was  not  of 
long  duration.  After  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
prospects  of  the  Protestants  were  again  overcast. 
Resenting  the  oppressive  measures  adopted  against 
them  by  the  government,  they  resorted  once  more  to 
arms ; but,  after  an  heroic  defence  of  La  Rochelle, 
were  compelled  in  1629  to  surrender  that  last  and 
most  important  possession.  This  loss  extinguished 
the  political  power  of  the  Hugonots;  and,  in  the 
districts  and  places  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  the 
final  struggle,  they  were  deprived  of  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  obliged  to  accept  the  edict  of  grace 
offered  to  them  by  cardinal  Richelieu. 

Meanwhile,  the  edict  •of  Nantes  still  continued  in 
force  throughout  all  the  rest  of  France,  and  strenu- 
ously as  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  Jesuits  in  par- 
ticular, exerted  themselves  to  crush  the  Hugonots 
and  to  suppress  their  doctrines,  they  still  continued 
to  be  appointed  to  public  offices,  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  also  that  of  Colbert, 
who  availed  himself  of  their  superior  industry  and 
talents  to  raise  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
of  France  to  an  unexampled  height  of  prosperity. 
When,  however,  the  Jesuits  and  Colbert’s  enemies, 
Tellier  and  Louvois,  had  gained  a preponderant  in- 
fluence over  Louis  XIV.,  and  that  haughty  monarch, 
surrendering  the  direction  of  his  conscience  to  bigoted 
priests,  was  persuaded  by  them  not  to  tolerate  any 
other  religious  profession  but  the  Catholic  in  his  do- 
minions, the  royal  authority  was  united  with  that  of 
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the  popish  clergy  for  the  persecution  and  extermi- 
nation of  the  Hugonots.  Not  only  were  they  removed 
from  all  public  offices  and  employments,  but  in  many 
places  their  churches  were  taken  from  them  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretences,  marriages  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  were  prohibited,  and  the  most  zeal- 
ous efforts  were  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  latter. 
To  this  end,  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  and  intrigue, 
and  even  the  powerful  argument  of  money,  were  re- 
sorted to.  But  it  was  towards  the  children  of  the 
heretics  that  Catholic  zeal  was  especially  directed ; 
and  their  conversion,  by  whatever  means,  was  held  to 
be  a pious  and  meritorious  work.  A royal  ordinance 
declared  them  at  seven  yeats  old  to  be  capable  of 
joining  the  Romish  church ; and  the  clergy  were  au- 
thorised to  withdraw  them  from  their  parents  upon  any 
pretext,  and  to  bring  them  up  in  the  Catholic  faith. 

This  state  of  universal  oppression,  the  open  violation 
of  rights  and  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  for 
nearly  a century,  and  the  cruel  invasion  of  their 
dearest  interests,  drove  the  Protestants  to  despair. 
Thousands,  perceiving  no  other  means  of  relief, 
resolved  to  leave  their  country,  and,  on  the  invitation 
of  foreign  Protestant  princes,  removed  to  England, 
Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  other  countries, 
carrying  with  them  their  talents,  their  industry,  the 
wreck  of  their  property,  and  their  hatred  of  the  mo- 
narch who  drove  them  from  their  native  land.  The 
total  number  of  inhabitants  which  France  lost  by  these 
and  the  succeeding  emigrations  is  computed  at  up- 
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wards  of  800,000.  To  check  this  spirit,  the  govern- 
ment resorteil  to  violent  measures,  deeming  them  the 
shortest  and  the  most  effective.  Accordingly,  the 
Protestants  were  forbidden  to  sell  their  property  and 
to  emigrate,  upon  pain  of  confiscation  and  the  galleys. 
The  public  exercise  of  their  religion  was  most  strictly 
prohibited,  and  their  meetings,  wherever  found,  were 
dispersed  by  force. 

These  violent  measures  produced  an  effect  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  was  intended.  The  more  furi- 
ously the  religion  and  worship  of  the  Reformed  were 
persecuted,  the  more  firmly  they  clung  to  them,  the 
more  eager  they  were  to  attend  their  meetings,  and 
the  more  they  were  encouraged  by  the  enthusiastic 
discourses  of  their  ministers  to  unflinching  perse- 
verance in  the  faith.  The  court,  viewing  this  dis- 
position as  culpable  obstinacy,  resolved  to  proceed 
against  it  with  increased  severity.  The  government 
of  Languedoc,  where  the  Hugonot  population  was 
most  considerable,  was  conferred  on  the  duke  de 
Noailles,  a man  distinguished  for  his  firmness,  with 
express  orders  to  pursue  the  most  energetic  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  Calvinism  there. 

The  duke  commenced  immediately  with  pulling 
down  the  Hugonot  churches  in  Montpellier,  Montau- 
ban,  and  Nimes,  though  t;he  parliament  of  Toulouse 
had  by  a special  mandate  in  1682  authorised  their 
subsistence,  by  desire  of  the  court.  All  the  remon- 
strances which  the  Hugonots  addressed  to  the  duke 
and  to  the  king  himself  against  this  violence  were 
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fruitless;  and  their  ministers  were  obliged  to  leave 
those  towns.  These  proceedings  inflamed  their  ani- 
mosity to  the  highest  degree,  especially  at  Nimes,  the 
seat  of  the  consistory  of  the  Protestants,  where  at  the 
same  time  the  Hugonots  were  suffering  from  a most 
unjust  restriction  imposed  upon  the  principal  branch 
of  their  trade,  the  silk-manufactures. 

The  flourishing  state  of  these  manufactures  had  long 
excited  the  envy  of  the  Catholics  of  Nimes,  who 
followed  the  same  business.  The  latter,  encouraged 
by  the  system  of  persecution  openly  pursued  by  the 
court,  had  found  means,  in  conjunction  with  the 
manufacturers  of  Lyons,  where  a decree  excluding  the 
Hugonots  from  that  branch  of  business  had  already 
been  obtained,  to  procure  a royal  ordinance  extending 
that  exclusion  to  Nimes.  Though  this  ordinance  had 
been  rescinded  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  Reformed 
manufacturers  and  the  urgent  representations  of 
d’Aguessau,  the  intendant,  it  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  animosity  of  the  Protestants.  But  the 
fanaticism  with  which  the  Catholic  clergy  prosecuted 
the  plan  of  converting  their  children  was  still  more 
galling.  Where  the  arts  of  persuasion,  the  efforts  to 
excite  disharmony  in  families,  the  secret  enticement 
of  children,  proved  unavailing,  they  were  seized  by 
force.  Those  of  emigrants,  in  particular,  they  claimed 
a right  to  dispose  of  as  they  pleased.  These,  in  spite 
of  all  intreaties,  they  tore  from  their  relatives,  and 
brought  them  up  in  the  Catholic  faith. 

Though  the  Hugonots,  in  the  feeling  of  their  weak 
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ness,  had  thus  far  borne  all  these  oppressions  without 
resistance,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  at 
last  resolve  to  oppose  force  by  force,  and  unite  in 
defence  of  their  faith  and  their  natural  rights.  The 
demolition  of  their  churches,  the  prohibition  of  their 
religious  meetings,  had  no  other  result  but  to  drive 
them  to  sequestered  places,  barns,  woods,  cellars, 
whither  they  repaired  armed  to  protect  themselves 
against  sudden  attacks ; and  the  greater  the  hard- 
ships they  had  to  encounter,  the  greater  was  their 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  good  cause. 

When  Noailles  perceived  the  threatening  posture 
assumed  by  the  Protestants  in  a province  where  the 
whole  of  the  troops  consisted  of  no  more  than  two 
companies,  and  these  partly  composed  of  Hugonots, 
he  applied  for  reinforcements ; and  the  court  imme- 
diately despatched  two  regiments  of  dragoons  and 
three  of  infantry  to  Languedoc. 

The  country  people,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cevennes  in  particular,  were  at  first  for  opposing  the 
entrance  of  these  troops ; but  the  gentry  and  the 
people  of  the  towns,  aware  that  resistance  would  be 
unavailing,  and  only  serve  to  increase  the  evil,  pre- 
vailed upon  their  fellow-Protestants  to  forego  the 
intention  of  resistance,  and  to  join  them  in  sending  a 
deputation  to  d’Aguessau.  They  assured  him  of  their 
loyalty  and  submission,  and  declared  that  they  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  king ; that,  if 
their  religious  meetings  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
excite  the  displeasure  of  his  majesty,  they  besought 
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him  graciously  to  consider  that  they  were  only  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  their  consciences. 
They  represented  that  they  had  armed  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  defend  their  lives  against  the  violent 
attacks  of  those  to  whom  they  were  abandoned ; they 
implored  pardon  if  they  had  done  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  royal  commands  ; and  besought  the  intendant 
to  obtain  for  them  a general  amnesty. 

On  the  solicitation  of  the  intendant,  an  amnesty 
was  granted ; but,  as  the  ministers  and  about  fifty 
other  persons  were  excluded  from  it ; as  at  the  same 
time  orders  were  issued  for  the  demolition  of  the 
churches  at  Chalenson,  St.  Fortunat,  and  Poussin  ; 
and  public  worship  was  prohibited  at  all  those  places, 
upon  pain  of  death ; the  minds  of  the  people  were 
rather  exasperated  than  appeased.  The  ministers, 
given  up  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  fanned  the  flame, 
and  again  it  was  resolved  to  assemble  and  to  oppose 
the  royal  troops. 

When  Noailles  heard  of  their  preparations,  he  re- 
paired to  Beauchatel,  where  the  king’s  troops  were 
concentrated,  and  whence  they  were  to  advance,  eight 
days  after  the  proclamation  of  the  amnesty,  into  the 
Vivarais.  Those  troops  awaited  with  impatience  the 
order  to  march,  as  the  Hugonots,  who  occupied  the 
surrounding  heights,  fited  at  their  camp,  and  gave 
them  daily  annoyance.  The  duke,  having  recon- 
noitred the  approaches  to  the  hills,  sent  a division  to 
attack  the  insurgents,  who,  to  the  number  of  about 
600,  were  advantageously  posted  above  Pierre-gourre. 
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Surrounded  by  the  infantry  and  charged  in  front  by 
the  dragoons,  the  Hugonots,  after  a valiant  resist- 
ance, were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  fled  into  a wood, 
whither  the  royal  troops  could  not  follow  thein. 
Many  were  overtaken  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  dra- 
goons : thirteen  were  taken,  and  one  of  these  was 
forced  with  his  own  hands  to  hang  his  fellow- 
prisoners. 

The  composure  and  fortitude  with  which  these  un- 
fortunate men  met  death,  begging  the.  soldiers  to 
hasten  their  end  that  they  might  the  sooner  receive 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  proved  how  little  was  to  be 
effected  by  such  barbarous  executions.  The  duke 
thereupon  released  the  other  prisoners,  promising 
them  the  king’s  pardon,  if  they  would  lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  to  their  occupations. 

This  clemency  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  court.  The  duke  was  reproved  for 
his  indulgence  in  granting  the  amnesty,  and  expressly 
ordered,  in  all  places  where  it  was  necessary,  to 
quarter  soldiers  upon  the  inhabitants,  to  seize  the 
guilty,  and  to  deliver  them  up  to  d’Aguessau  for 
speedy  punishment ; to  raze  to  the  ground  the  houses 
of  those  who  should  be  taken  in  arms,  and  of  all  who, 
after  the  publication  of  an  order  to  that  effect,  should 
not  return  to  their  habitations;  to  demolish  the 
twelve  principal  churches  in  the  Vivarais  : and  to 
treat  the  rebels  in  general  with  the  utmost  severity. 
In  consequence  of  these  commands,  the  duke  issued 
a proclamation,  requiring  the  general  surrender  of 
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arms,  and  threatening  with  the  galleys  every  person 
in  whose  house  they  should  he  found. 

Meanwhile,  the  ill  success  of  the  first  fight  induced 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Cevennes  to  send  a deputation 
to  Noailles,  at  Nimes,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
from  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the  king  a general 
amnesty ; likewise  the  execution  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  the  revocation  of  all  ordinances  running 
counter  to  their  privileges,  and  the  restoration  of 
their  public,  worship  at  St.  Hyppolite,  which  had 
recently  been  suppressed  by  force.  Instead  of  answer, 
the  deputies  were  seized  and  confined  in  the  citadel 
of  St.  Esprit.  In  vain  repeated  deputations  from  St. 
Hyppolite  solicited  their  release.  Troops  were  sent 
to  occupy  that  town,  with  orders  to  pull  down  the 
house  in  which  the  Hugonots  had  held  their  meetings 
and  also  that  of  their  leader;  and,  as  the  chiefs  of 
the  insurgents  had  frequently  found  an  asylum  in  the 
chateaux  of  the  gentry,  these  were  forbidden  to  har- 
bour them,  upon  the  severest  penalties.  A quantity 
of  arms,  discovered  at  Nimes,  was  conveyed  to  the 
citadel  of  Montpellier ; and  several  ministers,  appre- 
hended as  being  the  most  active  in  exciting  the 
insurrection,  were  brought  to  trial : one  of  them, 
named  Hornel,  was  broken  upon  the  wheel,  and 
another  hanged. 

While  these  violent  measures  were  pursued,  the 
attempts  at  conversion  by  missionaries  and  money 
were  actively  continued.  As  intelligent  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  were  scarce  in  Languedoc,  the  court,  on 
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the  application  of  Noailles,  sent  thither  the  abbe 
Herve,  with  twelve  missionaries ; and  the  new  con- 
verts were  promised  gratuities  in  money  proportion- 
ate to  the  number  of  their  families.  These  attempts 
were  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former.  Experience 
showed  that  little  was  to  be  gained  by  them,  for 
these  converts  had  no  more  become  Catholics  than 
they  had  ceased  in  their  hearts  to  be  Protestants.  If 
they  forbore  to  attend  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
latter,  neither  did  they  go  to  mass  with  the  former. 

The  grievances  of  the  Hugonots  became  more  and 
more  oppressive  ; and  their  condition  was  further 
aggravated,  when  d’Aguessau,  who,  with  moderation 
and  forbearance,  united  an  enlightened  mind  and  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  who  strove 
to  mitigate  the  royal  ordinances  as  much  as  possible, 
was  succeeded  as  intendant  by  Lamoignon  de  Ba- 
ville,  a man  ready  to  be  the  tool  of  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  court,  and  to  execute  to  their  full  extent 
any  orders,  however  barbarous,  for  the  extermination 
of  Calvinism. 

The  missionaries  were  now  accompanied  in  their 
peregrinations  by  parties  of  the  king’s  troops.  Who- 
ever would  not  voluntarily  go  over  to  the  Catholic 
Church  had  a whole  company  of  dragoons  quartered 
in  his  house,  till,  unable  to  endure  the  ill  usage  to 
which  himself  and  his  family  were  subjected,  he  was 
forced  to  comply.  In  this  way,  apparent  conversion, 
at  least,  was  more  speedily  effected : and  such  was 
the  seeming  success  of  the  dragonnades^  as  these  exe- 
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cutions  were  called,  that  in  1685  the  court  flattered 
itself  with  the  hope  that  in  a few  weeks  its  “ booted 
missionaries” — so  they  were  jocosely  styled  at  Ver- 
sailles— would  have  finished  their  work.  To  accele- 
rate and  to  ensure  the  result  of  their  labours,  the 
king,  in  October,  1685,  issued  an  ordinance,  revoking 
all  the  concessions  previously  made  to  the  Reformed, 
and  of  course  the  edict  of  Nantes,  ordering  the  demo- 
lition of  their  churches  without  exception  ; prohibit- 
ing all  the  religious  meetings  of  Protestants  ; directing 
their  schools  to  be  closed,  and  the  baptism  of  their 
children  by  Catholic  cures  ; and  allowing  the  reformed 
ministers  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  within  which 
they  were  either  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith  or  to 
quit  France.  The  «est  of  the  Protestants  were  again 
forbidden  to  emigrate,  upon  pain  of  confiscation  of 
their  property  and  the  galleys.  To  these  inhuman 
commands  was  subjoined  a proclamation,  requiring 
all  emigrants  to  return  to  France,  and  promising  to 
all  those  who  should  comply  within  four  months 
restitution  of  their  property.  The  Reformed  were 
likewise  assured  that,  “ till  it  pleased  God  to  en- 
lighten them,”  they  should  be  allowed  to  live  in 
France,  to  enjoy  their  possessions,  and  to  follow  their 
trades ; that  they  should  not  be  molested  on  account 
of  religion ; but  that  they  must  abstain  from  their 
religious  meetings  upon  pain  of  confiscation  of  their 
property. 

This  last  new  regulation  pacified  in  some  degree 
the  minds  of  the  Hugonots,  whom  it  permitted  to 
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retain  their  faith  so  they  only  refrained  from  the  out- 
ward exercises  of  religion  : but  it  checked  and  coun- 
teracted in  the  same  degree  the  sham  conversions  of 
the  barbarous  dragonnades.  The  Reformed  now  re- 
fused to  relinquish  their  faith,  and  many  of  the  new 
converts  returned  to  their  former  Church.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  advisable  not  to  give  effect  to  those 
milder  provisions  of  the  edict.  The  dragonnades  were 
continued  with  as  much  cruelty  as  ever ; and,  in  1686, 
the  court  added  to  the  more  rigorous  measures  of  the 
new  edict  the  further  orders  that  all  children  of 
Protestants,  from  five  to  sixteen  years  old,  should  be 
taken  from  them  within  eight  days,  and  delivered 
either  to  their  Catholic  relations,  or  to  other  Catholics 
appointed  for  the  purpose  by  tile  judicial  authorities, 
to  be  brought  up,  the  parents  paying  for  their  board  ; 
or,  if  they  could  not  afford  it,  then  the  children  to  be 
placed  in  the  nearest  Catholic  poor-houses. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  effect 
of  measures  so  revolting  to  the  most  sacred  feelings 
of  Nature.  In  spite  of  prohibitions,  emigration  went 
on  more  extensively  than  ever.  All  who  had  the 
least  hope  of  escaping,  and  of  being  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  a foreign  land,  hastened  to  quit  a coun- 
try, in  which  the  rights  of  Nature  and  humanity  were 
so  barbarously  outraged.  In  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  left  behind,  despair  produced  a more  vehement 
enthusiasm  for  their  faith.  As  they  durst  not  assemble 
publicly,  they  secretly  held  religious  meetings  in 
their  houses,  and  thence  derived  their  only  consola- 
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tion  and  courage  to  endure  to  the  end.  Here,  in 
place  of  the  ministers  who  were  torn  from  them, 
men,  women,  children,  stood  forth  as  preachers  and 
prophets,  and  communicated  their  own  fanaticism  to 
their  hearers. 

Their,  ministers  too  who  had  emigrated  kept  up  a 
constant  correspondence  with  them,  and  animated 
them  by  exhortations  and  promises.  Most  of  them 
had  fled  to  Switzerland,  where  they  were  received 
with  open  arms,  placed  themselves  in  communication 
with  Protestant  princes,  and  solicited  from  them 
assistance  and  relief  for  their  oppressed  brethren. 
The  hopes,  the  promises,  the  succours,  which  they 
received,  they  transmitted  to  their  congregations  by 
the  hands  of  preachers,  who  secretly  ventured  back, 
and  filled  them  with  hope  and  courage  by  all  sorts  of 
rumours  concerning  speedy  aid  that  would  be  sent  to 
them  from  abroad. 

The  intelligence  received  by  the  French  court  of 
these  reports  and  of  the  secret  proceedings  of  the 
emigrants  only  served  to  stimulate  it  to  sharpen  the 
severity  of  the  recent  ordinances.  In  a new  edict, 
dated  July  1,  1686,  every  reformed  minister  who 
should  return  to  France  in  contravention  of  the  edict 
of  revocation,  likewise  every  person  found  at  religious 
meetings,  was  threatened  with  death  ; it  was  forbidden 
to  afford  harbour  or  succour  to  Reformed  preachers, 
upon  penalty  of  the  galleys  for  men,  and  imprison- 
ment for  life  for  women  ; and  a reward  of  5500  livres 
was  promised  to  any  one  who  would  give  sucli  infor- 
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ination  as  to  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  one  of  these 
unfortunate  ministers.  The  other  emigrant  Pro- 
testants were  again  summoned  to  return,  and  promised 
restitution  of  their  property,  upon  condition  that 
they  came  back  before  the  1st  of  March,  1687,  and 
abjured  the  reformed  faith  within  eight  days  from 
their  arrival. 

Baville  proceeded  to  enforce  this  edict  with  the 
utmost  rigour.  Troops  were  despatched  in  all  direc- 
tions, to  search  out  and  secure  the  concealed  preachers, 
and  to  hunt  them  down  like  wild  beasts  ; communes 
which  should  deliver  them  up  were  promised  remis- 
sion of  taxes,  and  any  soldier  who  should  apprehend 
one  of  them,  a reward  of  several  pieces  of  gold.  By 
means  of  this  general  exploration  of  the  most  seques- 
tered I’ecesses  of  the  country,  more  than  twenty  Re- 
formed ministers  were  discovered  and  immediately 
executed  : but  the  fortitude  with  which  they  suffered, 
so  far  from  producing  terror  or  submission,  only 
served  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  Protestants  more 
than  ever. 

The  Spanish  Succession  war,  which  broke  out  in  1 689 
and  called  the  duke  de  Noailles  from  Languedoc, 
relieved  the  unfortunate  province  from  the  burden- 
some quartering  of  the  dragoons  ; as  the  duke  merely 
left  a few  troops  to  garrison  the  forts.  The  im- 
portant affairs  which  demanded  the  king’s  attention 
damped  his  zeal  for  conversion  to  such  a degree  that, 
during  this  interval  at  least,  no  military  executions 
were  undertaken. 
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The  persecution  of  the  priests  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  judges,  however,  continued  nearly  unabated 
till  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697 ; for  the  cordial 
hatred  of  both  parties  was  not  to  be  so  easily  extin- 
guished, though  it  appeared  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
government.  The  Protestants  hoped  that  the  peace 
would  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings — they  were 
wofully  disappointed.  The  king  seemed  to  have  got 
rid  of  his  foreign  enemies  merely  that  he  might  stir 
up  fresh  disturbances  in  the  heart  of  his  own  domi- 
nions. Instead  of  that  alleviation  which  the  Re- 
formed expected  from  the  peace,  it  only  brought  with 
it  a renewal  of  all  the  oppressive  ordinances  which, 
since  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  had 
shackled  their  consciences  and  destroyed  their  tem- 
poral prosperity. 

Immediately  after  the  signature  of  the  peace,  the 
king,  by  a proclamation  of  November  23,  1697,  for- 
bade the  Reformed  to  settle  at  Orange,  and  to  attend 
any  of  the  rites  of  their  religion  in  that  town,  upon 
penalty  of  death.  Another  proclamation,  of  the  18th 
of  December,  in  the  same  year,  enjoined  the  execu- 
tion of  the  edict  of  1685,  revoking  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  confirmed  all  the  penalties  decreed  by  it 
against  the  Protestants. 

The  year  1699  produced  four  new  proclamations. 
The  first,  dated  the  1 1th  of  February,  ordained  that 
his  Majesty’s  edict  of  the  month  of  August,  1669, 
and  his  proclamations  in  1682  and  1686,  prohibiting 
emigration,  should  be  carried  into  effect,  agreeably  to 
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tlieir  form  and  tenour,  and  that  all  persons  appre- 
hended in  the  act  of  transgressing  them  should  be 
condemned : the  men  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  the 
women  to  imprisonment,  with  confiscation  of  their 
property.  The  second,  of  the  5th  of  May,  forbade  the 
Protestants  to  sell  for  the  space  of  three  years  their  im-. 
moveable  property,  or  the  whole  of  their  moveables, 
and  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  other  way,  on  pain  of 
nullity  and  even  of  confiscation.  The  third,  dated 
the  3rd  of  September,  ordered  prosecutions  to  be 
instituted  against  not  only  all  those  who  had  been 
apprehended  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  but 
also  against  such  as  had  attempted  to  leave  it  and 
failed,  though  they  might  not  be  actually  in  custody. 
The  fourth,  of  the  5th  of  December,  forbade  all 
captains,  masters,  or  commanders  of  ships,  whether 
French  or  foreign,  to  receive  on  board  any  new  con- 
verts, for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them  to  a foreign 
country,  on  pain  of  the  confiscation  of  their  vessels. 

Lastly,  a proclamation  of  the  30th  of  January, 
1700,  confirmed  the  atrocious  proclamation  of  the 
29th  April,  1686,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  the 
sick  who  should  recover,  after  refusing  the  sacraments 
of  the  Catholic  church,  should  be  condemned,  the 
men  to  the  galleys,  and  the  women  to  the  loss  of 
their  property,  to  penance,  and  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment ; and  that  such  as  should  die  in  this  disposition 
should  be  drawn  on  a hurdle  and  thrown  into  the 
laystall ; enjoining,  moreover,  that  whenever  confis- 
cation did  not  take  place,  the  culprits  should  be  sen- 
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tenced  to  pay  a fine  to  the  king  of  not  less  than  half 
the  value  of  their  property.  Such  were  the  instru- 
ments which  the  court  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
intendants  of  provinces,  almost  all  of  them  fanatics 
or  creatures  of  the  ruling  power,  to  bring  back  the 
dissenters  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church. 

In  consequence  of  these  proclamations,  the  Pro- 
testants, adhering  as  tenaciously  to  their  religion  as 
the  king  did  to  his  determination  to  force  them  to 
abandon  it,  were  reduced  to  a most  deplorable  con- 
dition. All  the  provinces  rang  with  their  complaints. 
The  prisons  overflowed  with  persons  accused  of  vio- 
lating  the  new  regulations  : the  galleys  were  crowded 
with  people  apprehended  on  the  frontiers,  caught  in 
some  religious  act,  or  refusing  when  ill  to  receive  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church.  Children  were  taken  from 
their  parents,  and  the  latter  ruined  either  by  the 
sums  demanded  for  the  support  of  their  offspring,  of 
whom  they  were  thus  forcibly  deprived,  or  by  arbi- 
trary fines,  which  were  of  continual  recurrence. 
Persons  of  higher  condition  were  disposed  of  by 
lettres  de  cachet. 

Ever  since  the  revocation,  the  Protestants  had  not 
ceased  to  hold  their  religious  meetings ; though,  in 
case  of  discovery,  neither  men  nor  women,  nor  even 
children  at  the  breast,  were  spared.  The  prisoners, 
always  very  numerous,  were  punished  with  extreme 
severity.  Some  of  them  perished  daily  by  the  hands 
of  executioners,  and  the  others  were  condemned  to 
the  galleys  or  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
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The  town  of  Orano’e  and  its  environs,  though 
completely  enclosed  by  the  French  territory,  con- 
stituted at  this  time  an  independent  sovereignty, 
belonging  to  king  William  III.,  as  head  of  the  house 
of  Nassau.  As  soon  as  the  peace  of  Ryswick  had 
restored  the  free  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion 
there,  the  Protestants  in  the  contiguous  provinces  of 
France,  to  avoid  the  persecutions  to  which  their 
meetings  subjected  them  at  home,  thronged  to  Orange ; 
the  guards  formerly  stationed  on  the  frontier,  to 
prevent  them  from  worshipping  God  in  their  own 
way,  having  been  withdrawn,  and  a report  circulated 
that  they  might  repair  thither  without  fear.  To  them 
it  was  an  unspeakable  joy  to  see  and  hear  once  more 
without  molestation  ministers  of  their  own  profession  ; 
but  that  joy  was  of  brief  duration.  The  inhabitants 
of  Caderousse  fell  upon  them  when  returning,  mal- 
treated them,  stripped  them  to  their  last  garment, 
and  in  this  state  conducted  them  to  the  nearest 
prisons,  whence  Bavilie  removed  them  to  Montpellier. 
Thither  98  men  and  38  women,  married  and  single, 
w^ere  conducted,  bound  two  and  two.  This  event 
occurred  in  the  month  of  August,  1698,  and  by  the 
26th  of  September,  71  men  were  condemned  to  the 
galleys  for  life  and  their  effects  confiscated  ; and  L 7 
females  to  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Sommieres. 
Though  this  barbarous  treatment  threw  more  than 
four  hundred  families  into  mourning,  and  plunged  all 
the  Protestants  of  the  province  into  the  deepest 
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affliction,  still  it  was  not  capable  of  putting  a stop 
to  their  meetincjs. 

These,  whenever  they  were  discovered  by  their 
persecutors,  became  scenes  of  carnage  and  horror. 
From  ten  to  twenty  persons  were  generally  slaughtered 
in  the  first  attack  of  the  troops,  and  many  more 
made  prisoners,  and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life.  Such 
of  the  Protestant  preachers  as  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Catholics  were  either  hanged  or  broken  alive 
upon  the  wheel.  The  history  of  one  of  these,  named 
Roman,  is  remarkable.  Having  commenced  preaching 
in  1688,  he  was  taken  in  the  following  year,  near 
Barre,  in  the  Upper  Cevennes.  His  trial  was  soon 
over.  The  gibbet  was  erected  for  him.  The  intend- 
ant  and  the  count  de  Broglie,  who  succeeded  the  duke 
de  Noailles  as  commandant  of  the  province,  repaired 
to  St.  Jean  de  Gardonnenque  to  be  present  at  the 
execution.  In  a narrative  written  by  himself,  Roman 
says  that,  when  he  appeared  before  those  officers, 
they  received  him  with  open  countenance,  promising 
him  his  life  if  he  would  inform  them  of  the  retreat 
of  Vivens  and  Brousson,  two  celebrated  preachers  of 
that  time,  and  their  accomplices;  and  if  he  would 
name  such  of  his  acquaintance  as  attended  the  meet- 
ings. “ ‘ If,’  said  I to  them,  ‘ there  are  no  other 
means  of  saving  my  life,  let  me  be  executed  imme- 
diately ; for,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God,  I am  as 
ready  to  die  as  you  to  condemn  me.’  Whereupon 
the  count  de  Broglie  seized  me  by  the  hair,  and. 
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haviiiir  ffiveii  me  two  or  three  shakes,  told  me  that 

o o ^ ^ 

if  there  was  no  hangman  to  hang  me,  he  would  per- 
form the  office  himself.” 

All  the  preparations  had  been  made  for  his  execu- 
tion, when  a young  woman,  governess  in  the  family 
of  the  lord  of  St.  Jean,  formed  a scheme  for  saving 
the  life  of  the  prisoner.  This  was  not  an  easy 
matter.  A double  guard  was  stationed  about  the 
prison.  Baville  and  Broglie  were  lodged  in  the 
chateau.  It  was  necessary  to  lull  the  guard  to  sleep, 
to  find  means  to  gain  access  to  the  dungeon,  to  break 
the  prisoner’s  fetters,  to  conduct  him  to  a room  in 
the  chateau,  having  a window  opening  to  the  rear  of 
the  house,  and  to  let  him  down  from  that  window  to 
the  foot  of  the  wall,  which  was  of  great  height. 
Such  was  the  enterprise  of  the  heroine,  and  it  was 
completely  successful. 

Roman,  on  escaping  from  this  imminent  danger, 
resumed  his  ministry  with  the  same  tranquillity  and 
the  same  zeal  as  ever.  He  seemed  to  court  martyr- 
dom, and  martyrdom  to  reject  hi's  wooing.  After 
many  dangers,  he  was  betrayed  and  apprehended  in 
August,  1 699,  and  conducted  to  a house  at  Boucairan, 
where  he  was  bound  to  the  four  posts  of  a bed, 
guarded  by  a party  of  soldiers  till  more  should  arrive 
to  escort  him  to  Montpellier.  While  they  were  assem- 
bling from  different  places,  about  forty  young  men 
formed  a plan  for  releasing  their  minister.  They 
surrounded  the  house,  and  demanded  his  liberty  from 
his  guards.  One  of  these  replied  by  firing  his  piece. 
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and  he  was  about  to  fire  again,  when  he  was  laid 
dead  by  one  of  the  assailants,  who,  with  hatchets 
and  bludgeons,  broke  open  the  door  and  carried  off 
the  prisoner. 

The  authorities  threatened  to  punish  this  daring 
deed  by  destroying  the  village  with  fire  and  sword. 
Several  companies  of  grenadiers  were  sent  thither  to 
act  at  discretion ; other  troops  hastened  from  all 
quarters  to  secure  those  whom  bare  suspicion  rendered 
guilty.  The  prisons  were  soon  filled  with  them. 
From  Nimes  they  were  transferred  to  Toulouse, 
where  the  parliament  condemned  two  to  the  wheel ; 
six  died  of  ill-treatment  in  the  prisons  of  Toulouse, 
and  seventeen  were  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life. 

AIT  .these  cruel  executions  were  chiefly  instigated 
by  the  Catholic  clergy.  Nothing  could  equal  their 
mortification  on  finding  all  their  efforts  to  brin^  back 
the  Protestants  to  Popery  utterly  useless.  The  latter 
only  flocked  in  greater  numbers  to  hear  their  own 
preachers ; religious  zeal  increased  with  the  violence 
of  the  persecution ; and  men’s  minds  were  wrought  up 
by  fanaticism  and  ill-usage  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
irritation.  The  Catholic  clergy,  seeing  their  churches 
deserted  and  their  ritual  despised,  were  incessantly 
urging  the  authorities  to  pursue  rigorous  measures 
against  the  meetings  of  the  Protestants;  while  the 
preachers  of  the  latter  inveighed,  on  the  other  hand, 
against  Popish  idolatry,  and  drew  their  brethren 
after  them  into  the  fields  to  feed  them  there  with  the 
real  word  of  God. 
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In  this  state  of  thing’s  there  arose  among  the  Pro- 
testants a multitude  of  fanatics,  almost  all  of  them 
very  young  and  of  low  condition,  for  they  were  mere 
boys  and  labourers,  who  fancied  themselves  inspired 
by  God,  and  pretended  to  prophesy.  All  their  decla- 
mations were  directed  against  the  cowardice  of  such 
of  their  brethren  as,  to  avoid  the  penalties  imposed 
by  the  royal  edicts,  conformed  to  the  service  of  the 
Romish  church.  The  prisons  soon  overflowed  with 
the  vast  number  of  these  prophets : in  those  of  Uzes 
alone  there  were  more  than  three  hundred,  almost  all 
of  whom  were  boys.  The  physicians  of  Montpellier 
were  ordered  to  repair  to  Uzes,  to  examine  them  and 
ascertain  their  condition.  After  a strict  examina- 
tion, the  faculty  declared  them  to  be  smitten  with 
fanaticism. 

Parents  were  then  commanded  to  prevent  their 
children  from  turning  prophets  ; and  Baville  issued 
an  ordinance,  by  which  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
such  boys  as  became  fanatics  were  condemned  to  the 
payment  of  fines  and  the  costs  of  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. By  virtue  of  this  ordinance,  the  unfortu- 
nate Protestants  were  overwhelmed  with  arbitrary 
punishments  ; and  to  such  a length  were  these  violent 
measures  carried,  that  instances  were  known  of 
parents  themselves  delivering  up  their  children  to  the 
magistrates,  saying,  ‘‘  There  they  are  ; we  will  have 
done  with  them  : cure  them  yourselves,  if  you  can,  of 
the  mania  for  prophesying.”  But  the  more  severe 
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measures  were  multiplied,  the  more  were  the  prophets 
multiplied  also. 

To  the  unjust  and  often  sanguinary  proceedings  of 
the  civil  authority  were  superadded  the  severities 
practised  by  the  ecclesiastics  appointed  to  convert 
the  Protestants ; and  both  together  at  length  drove 
those  unhappy  creatures  to  insurrection.  Baville  had 
obtained  the  nomination  of  the  Abbe  du  Chaila,  as  in- 
spector of  the  missions  of  the  Cevennes.  This  minister 
of  religion  scrupled  not  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  sent  to  surprise  the  meetings ; and,  when 
prisoners  fell  into  his  hands,  he  inflicted  on  them 
tortures  which  one  is  afraid  of  detailing,  so  incredible 
do  they  appear.  Sometimes  he  pulled  out  with  pin- 
cers the  hair  of  the  beard  and  eyebrows  ; at  others 
he  put  live  coals-  in  their  open  hands,  and  closed  them 
by  force  till  the  coals  were  extinguished;  and  fre- 
quently he  would  twist  cotton,  steeped  in  oil  or  grease, 
round  their  fingers,  then  set  it  on  fire,  and  let  it  burn 
till  the  flame  consumed  them  to  the  very  bone. 

His  object  in  committing  these  barbarities  was  to 
force  the  wretched  victims  of  his  zeal  to  embrace  the 
Romish  religion,  or  to  discover  the  ministers  and 
their  retreats,  or  the  persons  who  attended  their 
meetings.  But,  when  they  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  effect,  he  sent  the  heretics  to  prison,  where, 
in  a machine  called  ceps,  they  were  kept  fettered  in 
such  a manner  that  they  could  neither  sit  down  nor 
stand  upright,  and  suffered  inexpressible  torment. 
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An  ever  active  inquisitor,  this  Abbe  flew  from 
parish  to  parish,  and  from  house  to  house,  in  quest  of 
victims;  dragging  to  the  exercises  of  the  Romish 
church  those  whom  scruples  of  conscience  kept  aloof 
from  them  ; ruining  all  who  opposed  him  by  fines  and 
contributions,  imposed  at  pleasure ; and  not  sparing 
personal  ill-usage  and  violence.  Among  other  atro- 
cious deeds  attributed  to  Duchaila,  there  is  one  which 
almost  staggers  belief.  I shall  give  it  as  related  by 
the  Catholic  author  of  the  History  of  the  Insurrection 
in  the  Cevennes.  ‘‘  Shall  I be  believed,”  says  he, 
“if  I add  an  instance  of  still  greater  cruelty,  of 
which  one  would  think  no  man,  much  less  an  eccle- 
siastic, could  be  capable — but  the  fact  is  beyond  all 
contradiction.  The  widow  Larguier,  of  Hermet,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Julien,  was  suspected  of  having 
harboured  a preacher  in  her  house.  To  make  amends 
for  the  absence  of  proofs,  the  Abbe  had  recourse  to 
the  widow’s  two  little  boys,  the  elder  only  seven 
years  old.  Whether  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
suspicion,  or  the  children  were  purposely  kept  in  the 
dark,  he  could  obtain  no  information  from  them. 
Irritated  at  the  constancy  of  their  denial,  he  flogged 
the  younger  till  he  was  covered  with  blood : he  then 
seized  the  elder,  and,  after  tormenting  the  poor  child 
for  a long  time,  he  mutilated  him.  The  little  victim 
soon  expired  in  excruciating  agony.”  By  such  acts 
of  more  than  savage  inhumanity,  which  none  but  a 
popish  priest,  zealous  for  the  interests  of  his  church, 
and  desirous  of  recommending  himself  to  a bigoted 
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sovereign  and  the  ruling  authorities,  could  have 
reconciled  to  his  conscience,  it  is  not  wonderful  if 
the  patience  of  the  Protestants  was  at  length  ex- 
hausted. 

Truth,”  nevertheless,  says  the  historian  whom  I 
have  just  quoted,  “ which  I have  made  it  a law  to 
follow  most  scrupulously,  compels  me  to  declare  that 
thus  far  the  Protestants  had  endured  these  persecu- 
tions with  a patience  proof  against  all  provocations. 
They  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  like  lambs  to  the 
slaughter : it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  resorted 
to  any  offensive  weapon  whatever : and,  in  all  their 
sermons,  the  preachers,  according  to  the  reports  of  their 
very  enemies,  adverted  only  to  promises  of  a chimerical 
deliverance,  only  drew  frightful  portraits  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  expatiated  on  the  sin  committed 
by  those  who  adhered  to  the  doctrines  and  worship 

of  such  a church Not  a word  in  any  of  those 

sermons  instigated  their  oppressed  auditors  to  take 
up  arms ; not  a word  tended  even  to  excite  the  least 
movement  of  impatience,  or  to  countenance  plans  of 
revolt,  which  have  been  attributed  to  them  without 
the  slightest  foundation.  It  was  new  vexations  of 
the  abbe  du  Chaila  that  at  last  put  an  end  to  the 
patience  of  some  of  the  Reformed,  and  armed  them 
in  behalf  of  their  unfortunate  brethren  who  were 
consigned  to  dungeons,  till  severer  punishments  could 
be  inflicted  on  them.” 

A man  named  Massip,  who  had  made  several 
journeys  to  Geneva  as  guide  to  Protestants  who  were 
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emigrating,  had  again  set  out  from  the  Cevennes  with 
a fresh  company,  consisting  of  several  families,  and, 
among  the  rest,  some  young  females  of  Moissac,  who, 
that  they  might  run  the  fewer  risks,  had  disguised 
themselves  in  male  apparel.  Du  Chaila,  being  ap- 
prised of  their  departure,  caused  them  all  to  be 
apprehended.  In  vain  did  the  relatives  of  the 
prisoners  solicit  mercy  of  the  x4bbe,  and  even  offer 
him  considerable  sums  of  money.  He  insisted  that 
Massip  should  be  executed,  and  that  the  others  should 
suffer  the  punishments  decreed  by  the  ordinances. 

Their  friends,  in  deep  distress,  repaired  to  a meeting 
which  was  to  be  held  on  Sunday  the  23d  of  July,  on 
the  hill  of  Bouges,  and  there  claimed  the  assistance 
of  their  brethren  for  the  deliverance  of  their  relations  . 
Three  prophets,  Pierre  Esprit,  called  Seguier,  Salomon 
Couderc,  and  Abraham  Mazel  joined  them,  and  per- 
suaded the  meeting  to  comply  with  their  wish,  by 
affirming  that  they  had  received  orders  by  inspira- 
tion to  go  and  liberate  the  prisoners.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  should  assemble  on  the  evening  of  the 
following  day  at  the  entrance  of  a wood  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  of  Bouges,  and  called  Alte-Fage 
(High  Beech).  Thither  repaired  accordingly  between 
forty  and  fifty  men,  armed  some  with  swords,  others 
with  scythes,  some  with  old  halberts,  and  others,  but 
in  small  number,  with  muskets  and  pistols.  Before 
they  set  out,  they  offered  up  a prayer  together,  and 
then  marched  to  Montvert,  a village  of  the  Upper 
Cevennes,  where  the  Abbe  resided.  On  entering  the 
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place,  they  struck  up  a hymn,  and  the  Abbe,  con- 
ceiving that  a religious  assemblage  had  been  formed 
under  his  very  nose,  ordered  the  soldiers  to  go  and 
disperse  it.  Presently,  however,  his  house  was  sur- 
rounded, and  the  same  voices  which  had  just  been 
singing  religious  hymns  loudly  demanded  the  libera- 
tion of  the  prisoners.  They  were  fired  upon  in  reply, 
and  one  of  their  number  was  killed.  The  door  was 
then  broken  open  with  hatchets  and  the  assistance 
of  a thick  piece  of  timber  found  near  the  spot. 
The  terror  of  the  Abbe  was  then  extreme.  He  ran 
from  room  to  room,  and  barricaded  himself  in  a 
vaulted  closet  on  the  first  floor. 

The  assailants  meanwhile  hurried  to  the  prison  to 
release  those  who  were  confined  there.  It  was  a 
harrowing  spectacle  for  them  to  behold  the  unfortu- 
nate victims,  with  their  bodies  swollen  all  over  and 
their  bones  nearly  broken,  so  that  they  could  not 
stand  without  support.  At  this  sight,  their  zeal  was 
turned  to  fury.  They  asked  to  speak  to  the  Abbe, 
and  were  preparing  to  go  to  him,  when,  terrified  at 
his  danger,  he  ordered  them  to  be  fired  on  again,  and 
one  of  them  was  wounded  in  the  face.  To  put  an 
end  to  this  resistance,  which  might  become  still  more 
sanguinary,  the  leader  of  the  assailants  resolved  to  set 
fire  to  the  house.  All  the  benches  of  the  chapel,  and 
all  the  wood  that  could  be  found,  were  immediately 
collected  in  a lower  room,  and  upon  them,  in  order 
to  accelerate  the  destruction,  were  thrown  the 
paillasses  on  which  the  soldiers  slept. 
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The  whole  house  was  soon  in  flames,  which  of 
course  reached  the  retreat  of  the  Abbe.  Unable  to 
hold  out  there  any  longer,  having  one  of  his  shoulders 
scorched,  he  let  himself  down  from  a window,  with 
the  assistance  of  a valet,  by  means  of  the  sheets  of 
his  bed  : but,  losing  his  hold,  he  fell  and  broke  a thigh. 
With  the  aid  of  the  same  valet,  he  crawled  to  a shrubbery 
surrounding  the  garden,  but  was  soon  discovered  by 
the  light  of  the  conflagration  ; and  the  assailants  ran 
to  him,  crying,  ‘‘  Come,  let  us  bind  this  persecutor 
of  the  children  of  God  !” 

As  soon  as  they  had  him  in  their  power,  they  re- 
proached him  with  all  his  cruelties  against  the  Pro- 
testants during  the  seventeen  years  that  he  had  been 
inspector  of  the  missions  in  the  Cevennes.  They 
added,  that  it  was  high  time  he  should  atone  for 
them  by  a death  which,  terrible  as  it  might  appear 
to  him,  was  infinitely  milder  than  that  which  he  had 
justly  deserved.  He  made  no  reply  to  any  of  these 
reproaches ; but,  begging  his  life  in  that  submissive 
manner  which  the  fear  of  death  alone  is  capable  of 
inspiring,  he  merely  said,  “ Well,  my  friends,  if  I 
have  damned  myself,  are  you  going  to  do  the 
same  ?” 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words,  than  each 
of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  eagerly  ad- 
vanced to  strike  him.  Each  blow  was  accompanied 
with,  ‘‘  That  is  for  the  cruelties  which  thou  hast 
exercised  against  my  father,”  or  “ my  mother,”  or 
“ my  brother,”  or  “ my  sister.”  That  is  for  having 
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caused  such  a one  to  be  condemned  to  the  galleys.” 
‘‘  That  is  for  having  ruined  such  a family.”  ‘‘  That 
is  for  having  got  such  or  such  a one  condemned 
to  death.  But,”  adds  the  historian,  ‘‘  as  he  had 
neither  room  enough  upon  his  body,  nor  life  enough 
to  sustain  more  blows,  they  were  obliged  to  put  an 
end  to  these  cutting  reproaches.”  He  is  said  to  have 
received  fifty-two  wounds,  twenty-four  of  which  were 
mortal. 

Catholic  writers  have  asserted,  but  without  pro- 
ducing a shadow  of  proof,  that  a conspiracy  had  been 
formed  against  the  life  of  the  wretched  Abbe.  Had 
the  Protestants  been  anxious  to  get  rid,  by  violence, 
of  this  their  mortal  enemy,  they  had  abundance  of 
opportunities.  He  had  frequently  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  persons  whom  his  cruelties  had  forced  to 
forsake  their  homes  and  to  wander  about  the  coun- 
try ; but,  on  all  these  occasions,  they  did  no  more 
than  reproach  him  with  his  inhuman  proceedings,  and 
warn  him  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  to  overtake 
him  sooner  or  later;  and,  on  all  these  occasions  too, 
he  promised  not  to  molest  any  one  for  the  future. 
This  moderation  of  his  victims  caused  him,  no  doubt, 
to  slight  the  advice  which  he  was  known  to  have 
received  from  his  friends,  and  even  from  Catholics. 
All  of  them,  struck  by  his  violent  proceedings  against 
the  Protestants  and  by  their  moderation,  were  afraid 
lest  the  patience  of  some  one  of  those  unfortunate 
creatures  should  he  driven  to  extremity.  It  is 
plain,”  said  his  cousin,  the  count  de  Morangiez,  to 
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him  one  day,  from  your  cruel  usage  of  the  Pro- 
testants, that  you  wish  to  pay  your  court  and  obtain 
a bishopric : but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  you  will  be 
mistaken  in  your  reckoning  and  disappointed  in  your 
hopes,  and  that  you  will  be  the  victim  of  your  con- 
duct.” 

The  consideration  of  these  facts  leads  to  the  irre- 
sistible inference,  that  the  party  concerned  in  the 
attack  on  du  Chaila  went  to  his  house  without  any 
premeditated  design  against  his  life,  and  merely  to 
rescue  their  fettered  fellow-Protestants  from  the 
clutches  of  that  merciless  persecutor. 

From  this  period  (July,  1702)  must  be  dated  the 
commencement  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Cevennes. 
The  perpetrators  of  this  murder,  well  knowing  that 
they  had  no  mercy  to  expect  if  they  should  be  taken, 
left  Montvert  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  retired 
to  the  woods  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  where  they 
continued  to  lead  a wandering  life,  retaining  their 
arms.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  event,  the 
count  de  Broglie  hastened  to  Montpellier  with  all  the 
troops  in  the  district,  and  part  of  the  gentry  of 
Lower  Languedoc  and  the  Cevennes  ; but,  as  he  could 
not  meet  with  the  band  of  insurgents,  he  dismissed 
his  army,  after  posting  detachments  at  the  bridge  of 
Montvert  and  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Poul. 

The  captain,  a clever  and  resolute  officer,  fixed  his 
quarter  at  Florae,  the  centre  of  the  district  of  which 
he  was  appointed  commandant ; and  no  sooner  had 
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he  arrived  there,  than  he  surprised  the  disaffected  in 
the  little  place  of  Font-morte,  and  took  some  pri- 
soners, among  whom  was  Esprit  Seguier,  their  leader. 
“ Wretch,”  said  Foul  to  his  prisoner  by  the  way, 
“ how  do  you  expect  to  be  treated  ?”  ‘‘  As  you  would 
have  been  treated,  had  I taken  you,”  drily  replied 
the  prophet. 

Baville  immediately  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be 
tried  by  a court  of  justice,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  established  in  Gevaudan.  Esprit  Seguier  had 
his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  was  burned  alive  at  the 
bridge  of  Montvert.  He  died  boasting  that  it  was 
he  who  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  Abbe  du  Chaila. 

The  court  of  justice  established  at  Florae  continued 
its  executions,  and  the  malecontents,  exposed  to  daily 
perils,  were  thinking  of  quitting  the  kingdom,  when 
they  were  joined  by  a countryman  named  Laporte, 
who  had  served  in  the  royal  army.  He  represented 
to  them,  in  the  first  place,  that  flight  w^as  imprac- 
ticable, and  that,  “ after  all,  it  was  more  glorious 
to  die  in  arms  than  to  live  any  longer  without  places 
of  worship,  without  ministers,  and  without  the 
exercises  of  their  religion ; that  it  behoved  them  to 
arm  themselves  and  to  demand  the  restitution  of  their 
privileges  and  liberty  of  conscience,  of  which  the 
government  had  deprived  them,  in  violation  of  all  laws 
and  in  contempt  of  the  most  solemn  oaths.”  He 
added  that  “ neither  their  small  number  nor  the 
want  of  arms  ought  to  deter  them  from  the  under- 
taking ; that  they  would  not  fail  to  be  reinforced  as 
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soon  as  their  resolution  should  become  known  to  the 
Protestants,  who  were  every  where  subject  to  perse- 
cution ; and  that  they  would  supply  themselves  with 
arms  by  taking  them  from  Catholics,  or  by  winning 
battles.” 

This  harangue  was  highly  applauded  by  the  prophets 
Solomon  Couderc  and  Abraham  Mazel,  and  the  latter 
related  in  support  of  it  a dream,  the  interpretation  of 
which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  Heaven. 
In  this  dream  he  had  seen  a number  of  black  oxen, 
very  large  and  fat,  eating  the  plants  in  a garden,  and 
a man  came  up  and  told  him  to  drive  out  the  beasts. 
Presently  afterwards,  he  was  favoured  with  an  inspi- 
ration, which  apprized  him  that  the  garden  was  the 
Church ; that  the  large  black  oxen  despoiling  it  were 
the  priests;  and  that  he,  Abraham,  was  called  to 
expel  them. 

The  dream  of  the  prophet  decided  the  insurgents 
to  adopt  the  counsel  of  Laporte : their  little  troop, 
then  composed  of  thirty  men  at  most,  recognised  the 
latter  for  their  chief,  and  promised  to  follow  whither- 
soever he  should  lead  them.  Soon  afterwards,  Roland, 
a nephew  of  Laporte’s,  and  who  was  in  the  sequel  one 
of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Camisards,  appeared  in 
La  Vaunage.  His  object  was  to  raise  recruits  for  his 
uncle ; and,  addressing  himself  to  the  fugitives  who 
Avere  wandering  about  the  country,  he  spoke  to  them 
at  once  as  a military  man  and  as  an  inspired  prophet. 
At  the  same  time,  the  preachers  and  the  prophets 
assiduously  exhorted  the  Protestants  at  their  meetings 
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to  revenge  the  persecution  which  the  Catholic  priests 
had  excited  against  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Baville,  making  no  distinction 
in  his  executions  en  masse  between  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty,  demolished  houses,  erected  gibbets  at  every 
step  along  the  high  roads,  and  crowded  the  prisons 
with  unfortunate  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Languedoc  in  September,  1702. 

Measures  so  violent  served  only  to  produce  despair. 
The  wretched  Protestant  of  the  Cevennes,  persecuted 
on  account  of  his  religion,  was  deprived  for  the  same 
cause  of  every  kind  of  liberty,  dragged  to  mass  by  the 
priest,  condemned  to  arbitrary  fines  which  reduced  him 
to  beggary ; banished,  imprisoned,  sent  to  the  galleys ; 
confined  in  convents  and  seminaries ; threatened  with 
capital  punishment ; at  last  took  the  only  course  that 
he  had  left : he  tried,  as  a celebrated  historian  observes, 
“ whether  revolt  or  death  would  not  put  an  end  to  his 
miseries.”  The  consequences  of  this  resolution  were 
most  disastrous.  “ There  perished,”  to  use  the  words 
of  the  same  historian,  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
who  were  sacrificed  to  justify  the  conduct  of  M.  de 
Baville  ; and  a tenth  part  of  this  number  were  put  to 
death  by  fire,  the  cord,  and  the  wheel.” 

Such  were,  together  with  fanaticism,  the  origin 
and  real  causes  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Cevennes, 
and  not  a plot  concerted  by  all  the  Protestants  in  that 
district  and  in  Languedoc,  as  the  clergy  would  fain 
have  persuaded  the  court,  with  a view  to  shift  the 
blame  from  their  own  shoulders  to  those  of  innocent 
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persons,  who  had  paid  but  too  much  submission  to 
men,  since  they  carried  it  so  far  as  to  disobey  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  and  to  render  to  Caesar  what 
ought  to  be  rendered  to  God  alone. 

Laporte’s  company  soon  increased  to  sixty  men,  and 
began  to  be  formidable.  This  chief  assumed  the  title 
of  ‘‘  Colonel  of  the  Children  of  God,”  who  were  strug- 
gling for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  dated  his  letters 
from  the  “ Camp  of  the  Almighty.”  He  caused  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  chapel  of  Collet  de  Deze, 
the  only  one  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  had 
not  been  pulled  down.  Poul  advanced  against  him, 
and  fell  in  with  him  in  a small  plain  called  Champ- 
Domergues.  A battle  ensued  : the  insurgents,  singing 
a hymn,  charged  Poul’s  troops ; and,  after  an  obstinate 
conflict,  the  two  parties  retired  with  nearly  equal  loss. 
Meanwhile,  other  bands  of  malecontents  were  forming 
at  different  points : Andre  Castanet,  who  from  being 
forester  of  the  mountain  of  Lagoal,  had  turned 
preacher,  commanded  one  troop  in  the  Cevennes, 
and  Roland  had  collected  another  in  the  environs 
of  Nimes. 

At  the  head  of  a third  soon  afterwards  appeared 
Jean  Cavalier,  a native  of  Ribaute,  then  at  the  utmost 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  chief,  who  acted  the 
principal  part  in  the  insurrection,  had  been  placed 
while  a boy  with  one  Lacombe,  of  Venesobre,  in  the 
situation  of  what  is  there  called  pitot,  or  shepherd’s 
lad.  He  subsequently  learned  the  trade  of  a baker  at 
Anduze,  and  followed  it  some  time  at  Geneva,  whither 
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he  retired  to  avoid  the  persecution.  On  his  return  to 
France,  having  one  day  attended  a meeting  held  near 
his  birth-place,  he  proposed  to  several  young  men  to 
take  up  arms,  like  their  brethren  in  the  Cevennes. 
They  agreed  to  assemble  the  next  day  in  a barn 
between  Anduze  and  Alais.  The  appointment  was 
kept  by  eighteen  persons,  who  had  among  them  no 
other  weapons  but  one  musket  and  two  old  swords. 
Cavalier,  who  gave  himself  out  for  a second  Moses, 
sent  by  God  to  deliver  his  people  from  the  new  Egypt, 
revived  their  drooping  ardour,  and  promised  that  they 
should  all  he  provided  with  arms  in  a few  days. 

About  this  time,  Laporte,  being  surprised  by  captain 
Poul  in  the  environs  of  Monlezon,  between  the  chateau 
of  Mazel  and  the  road  to  Temelac,  had  scarcely  time 
to  put  his  troop  into  a state  of  defence ; he  received 
a ball,  and  expired  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  fol- 
lowers, having  lost  nine  men,  including  their  leader, 
retired  in  good  order.  Poul  caused  the  heads  of  the 
slain  to  he  cut  off ; and,  after  they  had  been  paraded 
through  the  principal  towns  of  the  Cevennes,  they 
were  carried  to  Montpellier,  and  exposed  on  the 
esplanade  by  command  of  the  intendant. 

Two  new  chiefs,  Joany,  formerly  quarter-master, 
and  Couderc,  surnamed  Lafleur,  appeared  at  the  same 
time  at  the  head  of  other  bands  of  malecontents  in 
the  Cevennes.  These  hands,  having  joined  Laporte’s, 
plundered  and  burned  several  churches  and  parson- 
age-houses ; the  incumbents  fled,  the  boldest  joining 
the  soldiers  whom  Baville  sent  against  the  insurgents. 
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and  three  of  them  fell  by  the  hands  of  their 
enemies. 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  violences  was  in- 
creased severity  on  the  part  of  the  intendant.  He 
declared  every  commune  responsible  for  the  life  and 
safety  of  its  cure,  and  the  wardens  were  required  to 
inform  against  every  Hugonot  who  should  absent 
himself  from  home  without  permission,  and  not  return 
by  a specified  time.  These  orders  were  executed  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  and  the  prisons  overflowed,  though 
the  deaths  of  their  wretched  inmates  speedily  made 
room  for  new-comers.  At  Alais  alone,  in  the  month 
of  October,  1702,  sixty-two  persons  were  executed, 
mostly  without  any  form  of  trial  or  examination. 
The  troops  had  directions  to  search  out  the  rebels 
by  all  possible  means ; and,  if  they  had  reason  to 
believe  that  any  person  was  acquainted  with  the 
retreat  of  an  insurgent  and  refused  to  divulge  it,  they 
were  authorised  to  put  him  to  death  on  the  spot. 
These  cruel  proceedings  demonstrated  that  the  life  of 
the  most  peaceably  disposed  father  of  a family  was 
in  not  less  peril  than  that  of  the  armed  insurgent ; 
and  in  consequence  many  who  had  hitherto  followed 
their  usual  occupations,  without  taking  any  part  in  the 
public  disturballces,  now  joined  the  rebels,  choosing 
rather  to  fall  with  arms  in  their  hands  than  to  expire 
in  tortures  inflicted  by  the  executioner. 

Meanwhile,  Cavalier,  who  had  not  quitted  Lower 
Languedoc,  held  a meeting  at  Aiguevives,  where  he 
performed  for  the  first  time  the  office  of  minister. 
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From  this  meeting  his  reputation  is  to  be  dated. 
The  most  zealous  of  the  populace  regarded  him  as 
another  Gideon ; others  compared  him  with  the  Mac- 
cabees, It  is  certain  that  this  man,  who  sprang  from 
the  lowest  class  of  society,  and  became  at  twenty- one 
the  leader  of  a handful  of  rebel  peasants,  displayed 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  a character  and 
intelligence  far  above  his  education  and  his  age. 
After  contending  for  two  years,  and  most  frequently 
with  success,  against  the  troops  of  Louis  XIV.,  he 
despaired  not  of  the  insurrection  till  he  saw  the  coun- 
try utterly  ruined,  and  did  not  lay  down  his  arms  till 
he  had  made  conditions  with  a marshal  of  France. 
In  person  he  is  described  as  short,  having  a large 
head,  short  neck,  long,  lank,  light  hair,  a broad  reddish 
face,  and  a mean  look.  That  he  possessed  intelligence 
he  abundantly  proved ; he  displayed  great  prudence 
and  address  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
revolt. 

The  count  de  Broglie  and  Baville,  on  hearing  of 
the  meeting  held  by  the  new  chief  at  Aiguevives,  im- 
mediately repaired  thither.  The  intendant  had  ob- 
tained an  ordinance  of  the  council,  conferring  on  him 
the  cognizance  of  all  crimes  relative  to  the  insurrec- 
tion, with  power  to  appoint  such  judges  as  he  thought 
proper  to  try  and  pass  sentence  on  accused  persons 
without  appeal.  By  virtue  of  this  ordinance,  he 
assembled  all  the  parishioners  in  the  church,  and, 
without  taking  any  pains  to  distinguish  the  innocent 
from  those  who  were  not,  he  selected  a number  of 
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persons,  four  of  whom  were  in  a few  hours  sentenced 
to  death  and  hanged  from  an  almond-tree  at  the 
church-door ; twelve  were  condemned  to  the  galleys, 
among  whom  was  the  chief  consul;  and  several  to 
be  flogged  by  the  executioner;  the  house  of  the 
consul  and  several  others  were  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  place  was  required  to  pay  a fine  of 
one  thousand  livres  for  the  costs  of  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution. It  was  notorious  to  the  whole  population 
that  some  of  those  who  had  been  doomed  to  death, 
as  well  as  to  the  galleys,  had  not  been  present  at  the 
meeting  which  they  were  condemned  for  attending. 

To  the  executions  at  Aiguevives  the  intendant 
added  another  victim,  the  preacher.  La  Quoite.  He 
was  charged  with  fomenting  the  insurrection  by  pa- 
thetic discourses,  by  holding  several  meetings,  and 
by  his  assiduity  in  going  from  house  to  house  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instructions  to  families.  Having 
been  taken  in  the  parish  of  Pompedou,  he  was  car- 
ried to  St.  Jean  de  Gardonnenque,  where  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  wheel.  He  suffered  that  cruel  fate 
with  the  most  heroic  firmness  : so  that  a Catholic 
writer  observes,  ‘‘  though  the  punishment  broke  his 
bones,  it  did  not  break  his  hardened  heart,  and  he 
died  persisting  in  his  heresy.” 

The  cruelties  practised  against  the  Protestants  at 
Aiguevives  were  productive  of  effects  such  as  might 
have  been  foreseen.  They  served  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  insurgents.  Cavalier’s  band,  before 
very  weak,  received  considerable  accessions,  and  he 
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was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  drums  beating,  to 
disarm  the  Catholics  in  several  places.  The  insur- 
gents no  longer  scrupled  to  show  themselves,  but 
marched  in  broad  day,  performing  the  exercises  of 
religion  wherever  they  passed.  Their  meetings  were 
frequent  and  public ; at  these  they  preached,  sang 
hymns,  baptized,  married,  and  administered  the  sacra- 
ment. They  had  even  the  boldness  to  address 
threatening  orders  to  the  communes,  forbidding  them 
to  mount  guard  against  them  or  to  pay  tithes ; and 
in  some  places  they  obliged  the  farmers  of  benefices 
to  bring  to  their  chiefs  the  rents  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  pay  to  the  clergy. 

The  terror  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  degrees  was 
beyond  description.  The  bishop  of  Mende  spared 
neither  pains,  exhortations,  nor  money,  to  induce  the 
inhabitants  to  fortify  his  episcopal  city.  The  bishop 
of  Uses,  who  was  still  more  alarmed,  was  at  a great 
expense  to  secure  with  iron  bars  all  the  doors  and 
windows  of  his  episcopal  palace.  Louvreleuil,  him- 
self an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes, 
says,  “ Counterscarps,  ravelines,  curtains,  gates,  port- 
cullises, ditches,  fausses  braies,  walls,  towers,  ram- 
parts, parapets,  sentry-boxes,  were  all  repaired  and 
put  in  good  condition.”  But  nothing  surpassed  the 
ingenuity  with  which  a prudent  fear  inspired  the 
prior  of  Riviere  in  the  diocese  of  Uses.  Among 
other  inventions,  he  constructed  a machine,  consisting 
of  a windlass  and  a few  ropes,  by  means  of  which  a 
single  man  could  keep  four  partisans,  or  old  halberts. 
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continually  working  forward  and  backward,  and 
thus  defend  the  entry  of  his  gate.  He  was  the 
prouder  of  this  invention  because  he  conceived  that 
he  should  be  enabled  by  it  to  withstand  an  attack,  to 
repel  an  enemy  without  the  loss  of  a drop  of  blood 
on  his  side,  and  to  keep  for  any  length  of  time  at  a 
small  expense  such  a garrison  as  he  needed  to  keep 
his  admirable  machine  incessantly  going. 

The  course  pursued  by  these  prelates  was  univer- 
sally adopted.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  entrench- 
ments, battlements,  palisades,  fortlets  : there  were 
fortifications  in  the  very  cities,  the  only  retreats 
which  appeared  secure  to  the  clergy,  racked  with 
keen  remorse  for  the  numberless  crimes  and  sacri- 
leges which  they  had  occasioned  in  compelling  people 
by  force  to  take  the  sacrament,  in  driving  them  to 
mass  with  sticks  and  staves,  or  ruining  by  their  ex- 
tortions such  as  desired  to  exempt  themselves  from 
these  obnoxious  practices. 

The  more  the  ecclesiastics  were  alarmed,  the  more 
earnestly  they  besought  the  authorities  to  lose  no 
time  in  exterminating  those  who  were  the  cause  of 
their  terrors.  It  was  even  believed  that  they  urged 
the  expediency  of  a general  massacre  of  all  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  province,  representing  to  the  court 
that  the  insurrection  in  the  Cevennes  was  part  of  a 
plan  conceived  by  all  the  Hugonots,  “ hoping  by  these 
calumnies,”  says  the  baron  d’Aygaliers,  to  induce 
the  king  to  give  orders  for  us  all  to  be  put  to  death.” 
It  appears  too  that  the  zeal  of  Baville  seconded 
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them  strongly  in  their  design.  “ That  intendant,” 
says  an  historian,  was  acquainted  with  the 
country  and  the  mischievous  intentions  of  the  in- 
habitants; and,  suspecting  that  some  storm  was 
secretly  brewing,  and  that  it  would  soon  hurst,  he 
expressed  himself  to  that  effect  in  his  letters  to  the 
court,” 

The  bishops  and  the  intendant  had,  it  is  true,  no 
proofs  to  produce.  It  is  even  admitted  by  a Catholic 
writer  that  such  of  the  malecontents  as  had  been 
taken  and  punished  disclosed  nothing ; tortures, 
gibbets,  wheels,  had  not  power  to  wring  from  them  a 
single  word  from  which  any  information  could  be 
derived.  But,  lest  the  court  should  draw  from  this 
silence  conclusions  directly  contrary  to  the  tenour  of 
all  the  letters  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  intendant, 
they  did  not  fail  to  remark  that  this  silence  pro- 
ceeded from  obstinacy  and  fanaticism,  which  impart 
the  same  constancy  and  the  same  firmness  as  genuine 
faith  and  real  wisdom.” 

While  the  clergy  were  in  this  state  of  perturbation, 
the  count  de  Broglie  was  indefatigably  engaged  in 
visiting  the  posts,  seeking  the  malecontents  night 
and  day  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  encouraging 
the  militia,  exhorting  the  communities  to  be  faithful, 
promising  rewards  to  such  as  were,  and  threatening 
utter  ruin  to  those  which  were  not  so.  He  applied 
to  the  court  for  reinforcements  of  regular  troops,  of 
Avhich  there  were  very  few  in  the  province ; expres- 
sing his  apprehensions  lest  the  insurrection  should 
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spread  to  the  Vivarais,  a district  contiguous  to  the 
Ceveiines,  and  representing  the  importance  of  acting 
promptly,  as  the  winter,  which  was  just  setting  in, 
w'ouhl  oblige  the  insurgents  to  retire  to  their  villages, 
where  they  might  be  more  easily  surprised  than  in 
the  field.  France  being  at  this  time  attacked  on  all 
sides  by  foreign  foes,  the  government  could  not  with- 
draw from  the  frontiers  such  a force  as  would  have 
been  required  to  quell  the  insurrection  by  which  the 
heart  of  the  country  was  agitated. 

Meanwhile,  Cavalier’s  band  was  receiving  daily  ad- 
ditions. Among  others  who  joined  it  about  this 
time  were  four  men  of  great  courage,  and  all  of 
whom  had  served  in  the  army : Esperandieu,  Ras- 
talet,  Ravanel,  and  Morel,  surnamed  Catinat.  Ca- 
valier had  thus  far  acted  as  commander  of  this  troop 
without  having  the  title.  Esperandieu  represented 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes  and  confusion,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  elect  a commander. 
Convinced  by  his  arguments,  the  whole  party  agreed 
to  follow  his  advice.  The  votes  were  divided  between 
Rastalet  and  Cavalier.  The  former  possessed  military 
experience ; but  Cavalier  had  in  his  favour  the  cha- 
racter of  preacher  and  prophet,  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  with  great  zeal,  and  therefore  obtained  more 
votes  than  his  competitor.  He  seemed  to  accept  the 
post  merely  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of 
his  friends ; but  we  may  fairly  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
his  modesty,  when  we  find  him  insisting  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  shall  have  the  right  of  life  and  death 
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over  his  followers,  without  even  calling  a council  of 
war.  He  declares,  it  is  true,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  he 
never  availed  himself  of  this  power,  and  never  decided 
upon  any  thing  of  importance  without  the  advice  of 
six  of  his  principal  officers. 

His  band  being  thus  strengthened  and  organised. 
Cavalier  put  to  flight  at  Vaquieres  three  companies 
of  infantry  which  had  come  to  attack  him;  and, 
having  gained  admission  by  stratagem  into  the  castle 
of  Servas,  he  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  Thus,” 
says  he,  were  avenged  all  the  cruelties  committed 
by  this  garrison  upon  the  Protestants  of  that  dis- 
trict.” The  insurgents  set  fire  to  the  castle,  after 
removing  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  which 
it  contained. 

Cavalier  formed  the  design  of  keeping  Christmas 
with  religious  solemnity,  and  inviting  the  Protestants 
of  the  environs  to  the  intended  meetings.  The  place 
appointed  for  the  purpose  was  close  to  the  meadows 
of  Alais,  where  his  band,  not  yet  exceeding  eighty 
in  number,  arrived  before  daylight  on  Sunday,  the 
24th  of  December.  The  chevalier  de  Guines,  who 
commanded  at  Alais,  being  apprised  of  the  meeting, 
marched  with  the  garrison,  about  six  hundred  of  the 
townsmen,  and  fifty  gentlemen  on  horseback,  to  ex- 
terminate the  insurgents.  Their  leader,  informed  of 
these  movements,  broke  up  the  meeting,  and  with 
his  men  firmly  awaited  the  enemy.  Favoured  by  a 
natural  entrenchment  which  screened  them  from  at- 
tack, they  threw  their  assailants  into  disorder,  and, 
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rushing-  upon  them,  pursued  the  panic-stricken  fugi- 
tives so  closely  as  to  be  very  near  entering  the  town 
along  with  them.  The  loss  of  the  latter  was  consi- 
derable. This  victory  put  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents a quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  cloth- 
ing. They  returned  to  the  field  of  battle,  to  give 
thanks  to  God  for  their  triumph,  no  longer  doubting 
that  the  Lord  of  hosts  fought  for  them  and  by  their 
means,  and  that  he  would  perform  miracles  in  their 
behalf. 

Emboldened  by  this  success.  Cavalier  felt  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  his  force  to  engage  in  more  im- 
portant enterprises.  He  now  formed  the  design  of 
disarming  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sauve, 
a walled  town,  situated  on  the  Vidourle,  in  the 
Lower  Pyrenees.  For  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
he  formed  a junction  with  Roland.  Having  sent  a 
detachment  to  Manoblet,  to  burn  the  church  there, 
and  thus  draw  off  the  royal  troops  in  that  direction, 
they  ordered  fifty  of  their  men  dressed  in  uniform, 
under  two  of  their  officers,  to  march  to  the  gates  of 
the  town  and  to  apply  for  refreshments,  as  though 
they  were  in  the  king’s  service ; while  they  them- 
selves, with  the  rest  of  the  band,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  about  230  men,  were  slowly  to  follow.  The 
advanced  party  were  admitted  into  the  town  without 
the  slightest  mistrust : the  supposed  colonel  who 
commanded  it  was  even  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Sieur  de  Vibrac,  one  of  the  seigneurs  of  Sauve.  The 
company  was  just  sitting  down  to  table,  when  an 
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outcry  was  suddenly  raised  that  the  insurgents  were 
approaching.  The  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  flew 
to  arms ; but  the  commander  of  the  counterfeit  sol- 
diers, who  had  his  men  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
directed  them  to  open  the  gates.  The  malecontents 
entered,  and,  while  some  set  fire  to  the  parish  church, 
others  searched  the  houses  of  the  Catholics  for  arms. 
Having  disarmed  the  garrison,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  provisions  and  pewter  for  casting  balls,  they 
left  the  town,  carrying  with  them  several  prisoners ; 
these  they  released  outside  the  town,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  ecclesiastics,  whom  they  shot  on  ac- 
count of  various  alleged  grievances. 

The  report  of  this  expedition  having  spread 
through  the  environs,  the  governor  of  St.  Hippolyte 
marched  in  pursuit  of  the  malecontents  with  a very 
superior  force  : but  they  had  time  to  retire  to  the 
wood  of  Canne,  with  the  booty  which  they  had  taken 
at  Sauve. 

Before  I proceed  with  the  narrative  of  the  events 
of  the  war,  I shall  endeavour  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  country  which  was  the  theatre  of  it,  and  the 
men  by  whom  it  was  carried  on. 

In  the  ancient  division  of  France,  this  country 
comprehended  the  six  dioceses  of  Mende,  Alais,  Vi- 
viers.  Uses,  Nimes,  and  Montpellier,  forming  a tract 
about  forty  leagues  (120  miles)  in  length,  from  Cette 
to  Annonai,  and  about  twenty  in  breadth;  contain- 
ing half  a million  of  souls,  one  third  of  whom  were 
Protestants.  With  the  exception  of  the  district  of 
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Ninies,  this  tract,  situated  between  the  Rhone,  the 
Saone,  the  Loire,  and  the  Arroux,  consists  of  a range 
of  mountains,  called  the  Cevennes,  regarded  by  some 
as  a continuation  of  the  Alps,  by  others  as  a branch 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  crests  of  these  mountains, 
the  loftiest  of  which  rise  from  3,500  to  more  than 
6,000  feet,  afford  nothing  but  pasturage  for  sheep. 
The  middle  region,  intersected  by  beautiful  valleys, 
is  more  fertile ; and  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  the  rais- 
ing of  silk,  and  large  chestnut  woods  give  employ- 
ment to  the  very  numerous  population.  Studded 
with  those  woods,  and  traversed  in  all  directions  by 
streams  descending  from  the  hills,  this  whole  tract 
furnishes  by  its  very  difficulties  a favourable  theatre 
for  partisan  warfare. 

The  bishopric  of  Mende,  containing  1 73  parishes,  com- 
prehended the  higher  and  lower  Gevaudan,  in  which 
are  situated  the  high  Cevennes,  intersected  by  the 
mountain  chain  of  Lozere.  On  this  height  is  seated 
Pont  de  Montvert,  where  the  insurrection  first  com- 
menced with  the  murder  of  the  abbe  du  Chaila.  The 
loftiest  point  of  this  range  is  the  Bouges,  called  by 
the  people  of  the  country  Alte  Page,  High  Beech. 
On  the  declivity  of  these  mountains  are  three  exten- 
sive plains  ; that  of  I’Hopital,  three  leagues  in  length, 
known  by  the  name  of  Le  Faux  des  Armes,  was  often 
the  theatre  of  bloody  engagements  during  the  war 
with  the  Camisards.  Here  rise  the  rivers  Tarn, 
Allier,  and  Lot,  which  run  to  the  Ocean,  and  the 
Ardeche  and  Ceze,  which  discharge  themselves  into 
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the  Mediterranean.  The  second  of  these  plains  is 
called  le  Camp  de  THopital,  and  extends  from  Bouges 
to  the  Aire  des  Cautes,  a branch  of  the  Aigoal  moun- 
tains. The  third,  extending  along  the  Tarn,  is  three 
leagues  in  length  and  as  many  broad.  The  Gevau- 
dan  in  general  is  not  a fertile  country,  producing 
only  rye,  chestnuts,  and  a small  quantity  of  wine; 
but  the  inhabitants  are  extremely  industrious,  and 
derive  a comfortable  subsistence  from  the  woollen 
manufactures. 

The  diocese  of  Alais,  comprising  the  lower  Ce- 
vennes,  contained  at  that  time  ninety-one  parishes. 
This  district  is  likewise  extremely  hilly,  but  less 
rugged  than  the  high  Cevennes.  The  most  consi- 
derable mountains  are  the  Aigoal  and  the  Esperon. 
The  valleys,  watered  by  streams,  abound  in  all  kinds 
of  grain,  and  the  hills  are  planted  with  vines  and 
chestnut-trees.  During  the  disturbances,  the  fruit  of 
the  latter  was  the  principal  resource  of  the  Cami- 
sards,  and  furnished  them  with  an  ever  ready  and 
wholesome  food.  In  this  country,  too,  there  were 
manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton.  The  higher  hills 
are  clothed  with  fine  woods,  and  a spot  on  the 
Esperon,  watered  by  copious  springs  and  adorned 
by  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers,  is  called 
by  the  country -people  I’Hort  Diou,  “ the  Garden  of 
God.” 

The  bishopric  of  Viviers  comprehended  the  whole 
of  the  Vivarais,  with  314  parishes.  That  part  of  it 
contiguous  to  the  mountains  is  not  fertile.  Studded 
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with  small  hills  in  the  form  of  a sugar-loaf,  it  pro- 
duces only  hemp,  of  which  coarse  linen  is  made  in 
the  country,  and  chestnuts,  which  the  inhabitants 
exchange  with  their  neis^hbours  for  corn.  The  lower 
Vivarais,  extending  towards  the  Rhone,  is  intersected 
by  gentle  hills,  in  which  is  the  source  of  the  Loire. 
It  is  the  richest  and  finest  portion  of  Languedoc,  and 
abounds  in  all  kinds  of  fruit,  wine,  and  grain. 

The  bishopric  of  Uses,  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
dioceses,  extended  from  the  high  Cevennes  to  the 
Rhone,  contained  190  parishes,  had  manufactures, 
raised  silk,  oil,  corn,  and  great  numbers  of  sheep. 

The  diocese  of  Nimes,  containing  92  parishes,  was 
entirely  level,  and  produced  oil,  the  best  wines,  corn, 
silk,  and  wool,  in  such  abundance  that  the  inhabitants 
carried  on  a considerable  traffic  in  those  articles.  Its 
manufactures,  in  which  the  Protestants  particularly 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  industry  and  acti- 
vity, were  a source  of  wealth  to  this  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Nimes,  there 
is  a valley,  where  the  villages  stand  so  close  together, 
that  they  seem  to  form  but  one  immense  place.  This 
valley,  called  la  Vaunage,  was  peopled  exclusively 
by  Protestants.  Before  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  they  had  here  about  thirty  churches  and 
as  many  meeting-houses ; and  they  had  given  to  that 
valley  the  name  of  Little  Canaan.  It  terminates  in 
an  extensive  plain,  having  the  city  of  Nimes  on  the 
east,  the  sea  on  the  south,  and  the  river  Vidourle  on 
the  west. 
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Lastly,  the  diocese  of  Montpellier  comprelieuded 
117  parishes.  It  is  intersected  by  a chain  of  hills, 
which  are  a branch  of  the  Cevennes,  and  called 
Serrane.  In  this  diocese,  wine  and  olives  are  grown 
in  great  quantity. 

We  have  seen  that  the  disturbances  commenced  in 
the  most  mountainous  portion  of  the  district  just 
described ; and  this  part  of  the  country  continued  to 
be  the  principal  theatre  of  the  operations  of  the 
insurgents : it  was  but  rarely,  and  when  they  felt 
insecure,  that  they  ventured  into  the  plain.  Sallying 
from  their  lofty  retreats  in  quest  of  provisions,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  they  contrived  to  supply  these  wants 
by  the  plunder  of  the  Catholics,  or,  in  failure  of  that 
resource,  they  made  their  brethren  in  the  towns  ac- 
quainted with  their  necessities,  and  these  brought 
clandestinely,  often  at  imminent  risk  to  themselves, 
what  they  most  wanted.  When  at  a later  period 
they  were  so  closely  pressed  that  any  attempt  to 
leave  their  mountain  fastnesses  was  attended  with 
danger,  they  stored  up  all  that  they  could  collect  in 
the  caverns,  which  are  very  frequent  in  the  Cevennes. 
The  game  in  the  forests  and  the  cattle  in  the  pastures 
they  regarded  as  their  rightful  property.  Still  there 
were  times  when  all  these  resources  proved  insuffi- 
cient, and  they  were  often  for  several  days  together 
without  sustenance.  Shoes  too  were  with  them  an 
article  of  prime  necessity,  engaged  as  they  were  in 
traversing  day  and  night  a rugged,  rocky  country ; 
and  sometimes  they  were  obliged  to  employ  stratagem. 
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ill  order  to  surprise  places  where  this  want  was  likely 
to  be  supplied. 

A still  more  difficult  point  was  to  provide  them- 
selves with  ammunition ; and  it  was  in  obtaining  this 
that  they  displayed  most  art  and  courage.  Besides 
the  friends  whom  they  had  in  the  towns,  and  who 
procured  powder  for  them,  they  went  in  disguise  all 
over  the  country  to  buy  it,  and  even  contrived  to 
induce  the  king’s  soldiers  to  sell  their  cartridges  by 
paying  a good  price  for  them.  Often  too  they  ob- 
tained a supply  of  this  indispensable  material  from 
smugglers,  who  brought  it  from  Orange  and  the 
county  of  Venaissin.  When  all  these  resources  were 
inadequate,  they  made  what  they  wanted  themselves, 
collecting  saltpetre  in  the  cellars  of  deserted  houses, 
and  in  their  mountain  caverns,  and  boiling  it  down  in 
large  cauldrons.  With  charcoal  they  were  abundantly 
supplied  by  their  woods,  and  mortars  and  manual 
labour  made  amends  for  the  want  of  machinery. 
When  their  powder  was  sufficiently  pounded,  they 
spread  it  out  upon  flat  rocks  in  the  sun,  and  when 
dry  they  stowed  it  away  in  casks  in  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  the  mountains. 

They  cast  their  balls  from  lead  found  about  the 
houses  and  churches  which  they  destroyed,  and,  when 
that  ran  short,  they  used  all  the  pewter  that  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  employment  of  pewter  balls,  which 
produce  much  more  dangerous  wounds  than  those  of 
lead,  drew  great  odium  upon  them  by  inducing  a 
popular  notion  that  their  balls  were  poisoned. 
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For  their  own  wounded  they  had  no  other  shelter 
but  the  caverns  of  the  mountain  ; where  such  of  the 
Protestants  as  possessed  any  knowledge  of  surgery 
or  the  preparation  of  medicines,  forsaking  house  and 
home,  and  defying  all  dangers,  devoted  themselves 
day  and  night  to  attendance  on  their  suffering  bre- 
thren. Thus  caverns  in  the  recesses  of  the  woods 
served  them  in  case  of  need  for  magazines,  arsenal, 
and  hospitals. 

But  it  was  the  religious  meetings,  the  sermons  of 
its  ministers,  its  prophets  and  their  inspirations,  that 
peculiarly  characterized  this  little  army.  All  that 
we  did,”  says  one  of  these  people,  whose  words  I 
copy,  “ either  for  the  general  welfare,  or  for  our  own 
particular  conduct,  was  always  done  by  command  of 
the  Spirit.  The  simplest,  nay,  even  children,  were 
our  oracles,  especially  when  they  insisted  in  ecstasy 
with  redoubled  vehemence  and  agitation,  and  when 
several  said  the  same  thing.  On  occasions  of  great 
importance,  we  fell  upon  our  knees  : a general  prayer 
was  offered  up,  and  each  besought  God  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  direct  us  in  the  affair  under  consider- 
ation ; and  presently,  in  different  places,  several  would 
be  seen  moved  by  the  Spirit,  and  the  others  would 
collect  around  to  hear  what  they  would  utter.  If  all 
the  inspired  said  the  same  thing  relative  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  obey.  Thus,  if  it 
was  a question  whether  we  should  attack  the  enemy, 
if  we  were  pursued  ; if  we  were  overtaken  by  night ; 
if  we  were  apprehensive  of  ambuscades  ; if  any  acci- 
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dent  befel  us ; if  the  place  of  a meeting  was  to  be 
fixed  ; we  immediately  had  recourse  to  prayer.  ‘ 0 
Lord,’  we  said,  ‘ make  known  to  us  what  is  thy 
pleasure,  that  we  may  do  it  for  thy  glory  and  for  our 
own  welfare and  the  Spirit  answered  us  and  directed 
us  what  we  ought  to  do. 

“ If  we  were  going  to  battle,  and  the  Spirit  had 
strengthened  us  by  these  cheering  words,  ‘ Fear  not, 
my  children,  I will  guide  you,  I will  assist  you,’  we 
went  to  the  fray  as  if  we  had  been  cased  in  steel,  or 
as  if  the  enemy  had  only  arms  of  wool.  With  the 
assistance  of  these  gracious  words  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  our  little  boys  of  twelve  years  dealt  their  blows 
right  and  left  like  valiant  men.  Those  who  had 
neither  sword  nor  musket  did  wonders  with  poles  and 
slings.  No  matter  if  a shower  of  balls  whizzed 
about  our  ears  and  riddled  our  hats  and  our  sleeves  ; 
when  the  Spirit  had  said  ‘Fear  nothing,’  we  heeded 
this  shower  no  more  than  if  it  had  been  an  ordinary 
shower  of  hail. 

“For  us  death  had  no  terrors;  we  valued  not  life, 
provided  that,  in  losing  it  for  the  cause  of  our  Saviour 
and  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  we  resigned  our 
souls  into  his  hands.  When  death  was  foretold  to 
any  one  of  us,  he  gave  himself  up  with  humility  into 
the  hands  of  God,  resigning  himself  with  confidence 
to  his  will,  esteeming  himself  happy  to  be  able  to 
glorify  him  in  death,  as  in  life.  No  instance  was  ever 
known  that  any  one  of  those  who  were  called  to  seal 
the  truth  with  their  blood,  and  their  number  was 
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great,  felt  the  least  temptation  to  ransom  life  by  a 
base  desertion,  as  many  might  have  done,  if  they  had 
been  so  disposed.  That  same  Holy  Spirit  which  had 
so  often  assisted  them  supported  them  to  the  last 
moment. 

“ It  was  the  same  in  all  other  cases  when  we  were 
guided  by  our  inspirations.  We  posted  no  sentinels 
around  our  meetings,  when  the  Spirit  who  watched 
over  us  had  declared  that  this  precaution  was  un- 
necessary : and  we  should  have  deemed  ourselves 
safe  in  chains  and  in  dungeons,  of  which  the  duke  of 
Berwic  and  Baville,  the  intendant,  were  the  porters, 
if  inspiration  had  told  us,  ‘Ye  shall  be  delivered.’  ” ^ 

“ It  would  require  thick  volumes,”  says  another 
of  those  witnesses,  “ to  contain  the  history  of  all 
the  wonders  which  God  wrought  by  the  ministry  of 
the  inspirations  which  he  was  pleased  to  send  to  us. 
I protest  before  him  that,  generally  speaking,  they 
were  our  laws  and  our  guides  : and  I will  add,  with 
truth,  that,  when  disasters  befel  us,  it  was  because 
we  had  not  punctually  obeyed  what  we  had  been 
commanded,  or  had  undertaken  some  enterprise  with- 
out their  orders. 

“ It  was  our  inspirations  that  moved  our  hearts 
to  leave  our  relatives  and  all  that  was  dearest  to  us  in 
the  world,  to  follow  Jesus  Christ  and  to  make  war 

* Theatre  sacre  des  Cevennes,  p.  117  et  seq.  Londres,  1707 — a 
collection  of  the  depositions  of  about  twenty  persons,  relative  to  what 
they  said  and  did,  saw  or  heard,  in  the  Cevennes,  concerning  the 
prophets. 
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upon  Satan  and  liis  companions ; it  was  they  that 
imparted  to  our  truly  inspired  the  zeal  of  God  and  of 
pure  religion,  the  horror  of  idolatry  and  impiety, 
the  spirit  of  unity  and  charity,  of  reconciliation  and 
brotherly  love,  which  reigned  among  us,  contempt 
for  the  vanities  of  the  age  and  for  unjustly  gotten 
wealth : for  the  Spirit  forbade  pillage,  and  our  sol- 
diers sometimes  reduced  treasures  to  ashes,  toge- 
ther with  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  temples  of  idols, 
without  any  longing  to  profit  by  this  prohibition. 
Our  duty  was  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  God,  not  to 
enrich  ourselves  with  their  spoils  : and  our  perse- 
cutors have  at  various  times  found  by  experience 
that  the  promises  which  they  made  us  of  worldly 
advantages  were  not  capable  of  tempting  us. 

It  was  solely  by  inspirations  and  by  the  reitera- 
tion of  their  orders  that  we  began  our  holy  war. 
How  could  a small  number  of  young  and  simple  men, 
without  education  and  without  experience,  have  done 
such  things  if  they  had  not  had  aid  from  Heaven ! 
We  had  neither  force  nor  counsel ; but  our  inspira- 
tions were  our  succour  and  our  support. 

It  was  these  alone  that  elected  and  guided  our 
chiefs ; these  were  our  military  discipline ; these 
taught  us  to  receive  the  first  fire  of  our  enemies 
kneeling,  and  to  attack  them,  singing  hymns,  to 
strike  terror  into  their  souls.  They  turned  our  lambs 
into  lions,  and  caused  them  to  perform  glorious  ex- 
ploits ; and,  when  it  happened  that  some  of  our  bre- 
thren spilt  their  blood  either  in  battle  or  in  martyr- 
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dom,  we  did  not  mourn  over  them.  Our  inspirations 
permitted  us  not  to  weep,  unless  for  our  sins  and  for 
the  desolation  of  Jerusalem. 

It  was  these  that  raised  us  up,  us,  who  were 
weakness  itself,  to  put  a mighty  curb  upon  an  army 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand  picked  troops ; that 
animated  our  preachers,  and  caused  them  to  pour 
forth  in  abundance  words  that  were  a solid  food  to 
our  souls.  It  was  these  that  banished  sadness  from 
our  hearts  amidst  the  greatest  dangers,  as  well  as  in 
deserts  and  in  the  caverns  of  rocks,  when  cold  and 
hunger  threatened  and  pressed  hard  upon  us.  Our 
heaviest  crosses  were  to  us  but  as  light  burdens, 
because  that  close  communion  which  God  per- 
mitted us  to  have  with  him  cheered  and  comforted 
us : it  was  our  safety  and  our  happiness. 

“ It  was  our  inspirations  that  enabled  us  to  deliver 
several  of  our  brethren  who  were  prisoners,  to  detect 
and  to  convict  traitors,  to  avoid  ambuscades,  to  dis- 
cover plots,  and  to  slay  persecutors.  If  the  inspi- 
rations of  the  Holy  Spirit  caused  us  to  gain  victories 
over  our  enemies  by  the  sword,  they  enabled  our 
martyrs  to  triumph  still  more  gloriously  upon  scaf- 
folds. It  was  there  that  the  Almighty  hath  done 
great  things ; that  was  the  fearful  crucible  in  which 
the  truth  and  fidelity  of  the  holy  Inspired  were  tried. 
The  excellent  w^ords  of  consolation  and  the  hymns  of 
rejoicing  of  the  great  number  of  these  blessed  mar- 
tyrs, even  when  their  bones  had  been  broken  upon 
the  wheel,  or  when  the  flames  had  already  consumed 
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their  flesh,  were  assuredly  strong  testimonies  that 
their  inspirations  descended  from  the  author  of  every 
perfect  gift.”^ 

Several  of  the  chiefs  and  many  others  united  the 
quality  of  ministers  and  preachers  with  that  of  v/ar- 
riors ; though  they  had  none  of  them  been  ordained ; 
neither  had  they  any  other  mission  but  their  zeal 
and  the  approbation  of  those  to  whom  they  held 
forth.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  was  Cavalier 
himself,  who  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  ser- 
mons. Solomon  Couderc,  Roland,  and  Castanet,  also 
officiated  as  preachers  and  prophets  in  the  bands 
which  they  commanded.  For  the  theme  of  their 
sermons  they  took  texts  of  Scripture,  which  they  ex- 
pounded in  their  way,  and  not  only  preached  but 
also  administered  the  sacrament. 

Their  religious  meetings  were  frequent.  As  the 
principal  motives  which  had  urged  us  to  take  up 
arms,”  says  Cavalier,-}*  were  not  only  to  avoid 
going  to  mass  and  to  escape  persecution,  but  also 
liberty  to  serve  God  as  he  commands  us,  we  took 
great  care,  and  made  it  our  chief  business,  to  apply 
ourselves  in  our  deserts  and  in  our  woods  to  reli- 
gious acts.  There,  far  away  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
world,  with  hearts  uplifted  to  God,  we  listened  to 
his  word  ; we  sang  his  praises,  and  we  addressed 
aloud  fervent  prayers  to  our  Creator.  It  was  in 

* Theatre  sacre  des  Cevennes,  p.  79,  et  seq, 

f His  Memoirs  were  published  in  English,  in  London,  1726;  but 
the  passages  quoted  are  from  a French  translation. 
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these  religious  acts  that  we  were  endued  with  a cou- 
rage which  elevated  us  above  dangers  and  above 
death  itself,  and  which  enabled  us  to  gain  most  asto- 
nishing victories  over  our  foes.” 

These  meetings  were  not  held  either  in  fixed 
places  or  at  particular  times  : sometimes  a cavern 
was  selected,  at  others  a valley ; and  in  general  this 
cavern,  this  valley,  served  the  purpose  but  for  once, 
because  the  insurgents  were  continually  moving 
about.  Sunday  was  the  day  which  they  chose  in 
preference  for  these  religious  meetings,  not  only  as 
being  that  which  is  consecrated  by  all  Christendom 
to  divine  service,  but  because  it  was  more  conve- 
nient for  the  farmers  and  labouring  people.  Notice 
was  secretly  given  to  the  Protestants  of  the  environs, 
who  thronged  to  the  spot  with  a devotion  which  may 
more  easily  be  conceived  than  described.  The  ser- 
vice on  these  occasions  consisted  in  the  reading  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  singing  of  hymns,  in  public 
prayers  and  sermons ; the  whole  frequently  inter- 
mixed with  ecstacies  and  inspirations  on  the  part  of 
those  who  believed  themselves  to  be  possessed  with 
the  divine  Spirit.  To  these  services  was  added  on 
solemn  festivals  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament ; 
but  not  all  indiscriminately  were  allowed  to  partake 
of  it.  Sometimes  it  was  preceded  by  a ceremony  pe- 
culiarly impressive.  The  chief  of  the  band,  kneeling, 
like  the  whole  congregation,  delivered  a prayer, 
after  which  he  went  through  all  the  ranks,  ordering 
those  to  retire  whom  the  Spirit  pointed  out  to  him 
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as  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  approach  the  Lord’s 
table.  These  he  afterwards  sought  to  cheer,  telling 
them  that  they  should  be  admitted  as  soon  as  they 
were  worthy ; and  then,  addressing  a suitable  exhor- 
tation to  the  others,  he  allowed  them  to  participate 
amidst  the  prayers  of  the  whole  assembly. 

Besides  these  religious  acts,  they  had  daily  and 
extraordinary  exercises.  The  former  consisted  in 
meetings  held  three  times  a day  for  public  prayers ; 
the  extraordinary  were  for  particular  occasions.  Thus 
they  never  quitted  a place  without  praying  to  God  to 
guide  them  into  the  way  which  they  ought  to  take ; 
and  they  never  arrived  at  another  without  immediately 
returning  thanks  to  Him  for  having  brought  them 
thither  in  safety,  and  beseeching  Him  to  preserve 
them  while  there.  They  never  gained  a victory  that 
was  not  accompanied  by  thanksgiving,  offered  up  on 
the  field  of  battle  when  it  was  possible ; and 
fasts,  private  and  public,  were  very  frequent  among 
thorn. 

To  complete  this  sketch  of  the  religious  character 
of  the  insurgents,  I shall  borrow  another  passage  from 
the  Memoirs  of  Cavalier.  Neither  quarrels,  nor  en- 
mities, nor  calumnies,  nor  theft,  were  practised  among 
us.  All  our  goods  were  in  common.  We  had  but 
one  heart  and  one  soul.  All  oaths,  all  imprecations, 
all  obscene  words,  were  entirely  banished  from  our 
society.  Overseers,  whom  we  had  appointed  among 
us,  that  every  thing  might  be  conducted  with  order 
and  decency,  took  particular  care  of  our  poor  and 
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our  sick,  and  supplied  them  with  all  necessaries. 
Happy  times,”  he  exclaims,  ‘‘  if  they  had  but  lasted  !” 

What  heart  not  made  of  steel  but  must  be  moved 
to  its  inmost  depths  on  the  perusal  of  such  details  as 
these ! How  sickening  the  sensation  that  creeps  over 
the  spirit,  when  recollecting  the  fate  of  such  men  as 
are  here  pictured ! — driven  from  their  hearths  and 
their  homes,  hunted  down  like  ferocious  beasts, 
provoked  at  times  to  retaliations  which  their  better 
feelings  must  have  condemned,  and  finally  consigned 
to  dungeons  and  the  galleys,  to  the  rack,  and  to  the 
halter,  or  the  flames.  Profound  as  is  the  sympathy 
which  the  story  of  their  sufferings  must  awaken  in 
every  humane  bosom,  so  profound,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  indignation  and  abhorrence  that  irresistibly 
seize  the  soul  on  considering  the  fiendish  cruelties 
inflicted  by  their  merciless  persecutors  on  these  un- 
offending victims — unoffending  save  that  they  would 
not  bow  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  popish  idolatry. 
Verily,  if  there  be  a retributive  Justice,  the  Romish 
church  has  a fearful  account  of  blood  to  settle,  which 
not  all  the  indulgences  that  ever  issued  from  the 
Vatican,  taken  at  their  pretended  value,  would  be 
sufficient  to  discharge. 

I shall  pause  but  one  moment  longer  to  remark  that 
the  attentive  reader  who  takes  the  trouble  to  peruse 
these  pages  will  perceive,  perhaps  not  without  surprise, 
striking  traits  of  resemblance  between  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  Fanatics,  as  they  were  commonly 
called  by  the  Papists,  in  the  south  of  France,  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  those  of  the 
Quakers  as  well  as  of  the  Puritans  of  our  own  country 
fifty  years  earlier. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  1702,  that  the 
insurgent  Protestants  began  to  be  generally  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Camisards.  In  spite  of  the 
researches  of  various  writers,  the  origin  of  this  appel- 
lation is  unknown.  Cavalier  himself  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  given  to  his  comrades  because  it  was  their 
custom  to  change  their  dirty  shirts  for  clean  ones 
when  they  found  any  in  the  places  through  which  they 
passed ; for,  in  general,  they  carried  with  them  no 
wearing  apparel  but  what  they  had  on.  According 
to  this  hypothesis,  one  of  the  sufferers  by  these  forced 
contributions,  among  other  epithets  applied  to  them 
the  name  of  Camisards,  equivalent  to  shirt-stealers ; 
the  French  word  chemise  being  in  the  dialect  of  the 
country  camise. 

The  court,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  insurrec^ 
tion,  despatched  brigadiers  Parate  and  Julien  with 
fresh  troops  to  the  Cevennes.  The  latter,  recently 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  marechal-de-camp,  was  a 
native  of  Orange,  and  of  a Protestant  family.  On 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he  went  abroad, 
and  served  for  some  time  in  the  English  army ; but, 
dissatisfied  for  some  cause  or  other,  he  returned  to 
France,  embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  and  sought  to 
prove  his  sincerity  by  the  zeal  which  he  displayed 
against  his  former  co-religionists.  The  Protestants 
indeed  had  not  a more  formidable  enemy ; and  of  this 
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disposition  he  gave  them  fatal  tokens  while  governor 
of  Barcelonette,  in  his  expeditions  against  the  Vaudois, 
and  also  when  commanding  the  troops  posted  round 
Orange  to  prevent  French  subjects  from  attending 
the  religious  meetings  held  in  that  principality.  But 
nothing  could  surpass  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
treated  the  unfortunate  Hugonots  of  the  Cevennes  and 
the  Vivarais  during  the  whole  time  that  he  served  in 
those  parts  against  the  Camisards.  He  gave  them  no 
quarter,  and  the  inhabitants  of  whole  parishes  were 
frequently  put  to  the  sword  by  his  orders.  By  this 
inhuman  barbarity,  he  strongly  recommended  himself 
to  the  court,  and  particularly  to  the  bishops  and  all 
the  clergy. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Julien  on  the  scene  of  action, 
the  Camisards  had  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Vaunage.  Poul,  whose  company  had  been  mounted 
ever  since  the  death  of  the  famous  Laporte,  was  just 
returning  from  an  expedition  in  which  he  had  taken 
twenty-eight  prisoners  in  the  Cevennes,  whom  he  con- 
ducted to  the  fort  of  St.  Hypolite,  and  then  rejoined 
count  de  Broglie,  who  had  marched  in  quest  of  the 
insurgents.  Having  learned  that  they  were  in  a 
quarter  of  the  territory  of  Nimes,  called  Val  de  Bane, 
he  sent  Gibertin,  Poul’s  lieutenant,  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy.  That  officer  presently  returned  at  full  gallop, 
and  reported  that  the  Camisards  were  approaching 
with  beat  of  drum  and  singing  hymns.  A council  of 
war  was  immediately  held.  Poul  was  of  opinion  that 
they  should  defer  fighting  till  they  could  receive  rein- 
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forcements  from  Nimes ; and  this  opinion  was  influ- 
enced, it  is  said,  by  the  superstitious  notion  that,  as 
the  day  was  Friday,  the  result  would  be  unfortunate. 
Brogdie,  however,  decided  on  attacking  immediately. 

On  the  approach  of  the  king’s  troops,  the  Cami- 
sards  dismissed  a number  of  people  who  had  come  to 
join  in  their  religious  exercises,  and  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle  upon  a height,  having  at  the  top  a kind  of 
hollow,  the  extremities  of  which  served  for  entrench- 
ment. Here,  kneeling  and  singing  hymns,  they  firmly 
awaited  Broglie  and  his  army.  Their  own  force 
amounted  to  no  more  than  two  hundred  men,  com- 
manded by  Ravanel.  They  received  the  first  fire  of 
the  dragoons  without  flinching,  and  then,  rushing 
upon  them,  put  them  to  flight.  Foul  was  knocked 
from  his  horse  with  a stone  by  a boy,  who,  running 
up  to  him,  killed  him  outright,  and  then,  seizing  his 
sword  and  his  horse,  effectively  aided  his  comrades  to 
complete  the  rout  of  their  adversaries,  who,  in  spite 
of  all  Broglie’s  efforts  to  rally  them,  fled  precipitately 
to  the  distance  of  a league  from  the  field  of  battle. 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Camisards  produced 
general  consternation.  Cavalier,  who  happened  to  be 
at  Nimes  that  very  day  to  buy  powder,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  general  confusion  to  procure  a larger 
supply.  Emboldened  by  their  success,  the  insurgents 
attacked  and  burned  the  church  and  village  of  Fouls, 
about  a league  and  a half  from  Nimes,  putting  to 
death  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  made  resistance ; 
and,  passing  the  Garden,  they  directed  their  course 
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towards  Uses.  At  Moussac,  the  chevalier  de  St. 
Chattes,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  that  place, 
having  learned  that  they  were  in  a farm  not  far  off, 
went  out  to  attack  them,  hut  he  lost  his  whole  de- 
tachment, some  being  killed  on  the  spot,  others 
drowned  in  the  Garden,  while  the  chevalier  himself 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

These  successes  filled  the  Catholics  with  dismay. 
‘‘  They  were  forced,”  says  an  historian,  ‘‘  to  give  up 
working  in  the  fields ; their  business  was  suspended, 
and  their  lands  lay  untilled  ; and,  to  complete  their 
misfortunes,  they  were  obliged  to  mount  guard  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  while  the  new  converts,  exposed 
to  no  annoyance,  continued  without  fear  to  carry  on 
their  business,  and  to  cultivate  their  fields  and  their 
vines.”  He  then  breaks  out  into  this  pathetic  apos- 
trophe : Cruel  and  melancholy  condition  for  sub- 
jects faithful  to  God  and  their  prince,  who  groaned 
under  the  weight  of  all  sorts  of  tribulations,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  saw  rebels  prosper  and  glory  in 
committing  the  most  horrible  crimes !” 

All  unprejudiced  writers,  however,  admit  that  the 
Protestants  too  would  have  gloried  in  continuing 
faithful  subjects  to  their  prince  but  for  that  intole- 
rance, which,  seeking  to  impose  shackles  on  the  con- 
science, and  exposing  them  to  treatment  alike  abhor- 
rent to  Christianity  and  humanity,  drove  them  at 
length  to  despair.  This  treatment  they  experienced 
on  all  occasions  from  the  governors  and  intendants  of 
tlio  provinces,  from  the  bishops  themselves,  and  the 
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other  ecclesiastics.  It  was  against  these  and  the 
ministers  of  their  cruelties  that  the  Camisards  pro- 
fessed to  have  taken  arms,  not  against  their  sovereign, 
for  whom  they  always  declared  their  readiness  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 

Meanwhile,  Julien  arrived  in  the  province  with  the 
fresh  troops  that  were  expected.  The  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  royal  army,  and  Baville  the  intendant, 
met  to  concert  measures  for  quelling  the  insurrection. 
It  was  proposed  to  put  to  the  sword  all  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  province,  and  to  burn  all  the  places 
suspected  of  favouring  the  revolters.  Atrocious  as  it 
was,  this  plan  found  supporters,  who  insisted  that 
it  was  not  enough  merely  to  kill  the  Camisards, 
who  had  taken  up  arms,  because  the  country,  wholly 
gangrened,  would  immediately  furnish  more  and  in 
still  greater  number.”  It  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  Baville,  not  from  motives  of  humanity — his  whole 
conduct  towards  the  Protestants  absolves  him  from 
that  suspicion  — but  of  policy.  ‘‘As,”  he  argued, 
“ such  a course  could  not  be  pursued  without  con- 
verting one  of  the  finest  districts  of  Languedoc  into 
one  vast  desert,  it  would  be  better  to  reduce  the 
rebels  without  destroying  them  completely,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  for  the  State  a country 
whose  commerce  was  considerable,  and  for  the  king 
a great  number  of  subjects,  who,  though  led  astray 
by  the  visions  of  fanaticism,  might  at  length  be  cured 
of  their  folly,  and  again  become  reasonable  and  loyal, 
as  they  formerly  were.”  It  was  accordingly  resolved 
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to  pursue  the  Camisards  without  intermission,  and  to 
cut  them  off  in  detail. 

The  insurgents  were  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Jean  Ceyrargues.  Julien  immediately  marched 
from  one  side  with  two  battalions ; Broglie  advanced 
from  another  with  two  companies  of  dragoons  and  a 
considerable  corps  of  fusileers;  while  Tournon,  at 
the  head  of  a force  of  eight  hundred  men,  accom- 
panied by  Baville,  proceeded  direct  for  the  place 
where  they  expected  to  find  the  Camisards. 

When  the  royal  troops  arrived  at  St.  Jean,  the 
insurgents  were  in  the  environs  of  Riviere,  where 
they  had  burned  two  villages.  The  troops  again  set 
out  in  pursuit ; and,  at  the  moment  when  the  king’s 
officers  conceived  that  they  had  surrounded  them, 
they  suddenly  disappeared.  None  could  imagine  how 
they  had  escaped,  or  what  route  they  had  taken  ; hut 
in  a few  days  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Mandajors,  and  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of 
Anduse,  where  Broglie  had  just  arrived  with  a con- 
siderable force,  attacking  the  corps  de  garde,  exciting 
great  alarm,  and  then  retiring. 

In  another  quarter,  Roland,  with  his  party,  burned 
the  chateau  of  St.  Felix,  while  Castanet  and  Joany 
laid  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Andre  de  Valborgne  under 
contribution,  and  burned  the  church.  At  the  same 
time,  Roland  addressed  a sort  of  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants,  which  shows  what  a daring  spirit  success 
had  infused  into  the  insurgents.  It  was  as  follows : — 
“ We,  count  and  seigneur  generalissimo  of  the  Pro- 
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testants  of  France,  command  you  within  three  days 
to  send  away  all  the  priests  and  missionaries  who  are 
in  your  town,  upon  pain  of  being  burned  alive,  you 
and  they.” 

In  the  months  of  December,  1702,  and  January, 
1703,  the  Camisards  had  in  fact  burned  ten  chateaux 
and  about  forty  churches.  These  proceedings  were 
universally  condemned  ; and  a synod  of  foreign 
Protestants  addressed  a letter  to  the  Camisards,  con- 
taining severe  reprimands  and  some  curious  parti- 
culars. 

“ From  public  and  authentic  report,”  say  the 
writers  of  this  letter,  “ we  learn  that  there  are  among 
you  incendiaries  and  murderers,  but  such  as  are  not 
to  be  found  among  idolaters  and  infidels.  We  are 
assured,  from  all  parts,  that  you  tolerate  among  you 
not  only  loose  women  dressed  like  boys,  who  coun- 
terfeit the  fanatics  of  Scotland,  but  also  troops  of 
furious  persons,  who  dare  to  boast  that  they  are 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  profess  our  holy 
religion  ; who,  nevertheless,  run  about  at  night,  sword 
and  torch  in  hand,  to  revenge  themselves  on  those 
whom  they  consider  as  their  enemies;  that  they 
slaughter  them  in  the  arms  of  sleep ; and  that  they 
burn  their  houses,  so  that  at  sunrise  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  in  their  track  but  consumed  buildings  and 
human  blood  pitilessly  spilt. 

“We  know,  dearest  brethren,  that  the  outrages 
inflicted  on  you,  to  force  you  to  go  to  mass  and  to 
send  your  children  to  the  school  of  error ; that  the 
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soldiers  who  surround  you,  who  watch  all  your  mo- 
tions, who  rush  upon  you  like  wolves  upon  lambs 
when  you  meet  in  secret  to  .pray  to  God ; in  short, 
that  the  cruelties  exercised  against  you  without  pity 
and  without  intermission ; that  the  loss  of  your  pro- 
perty and  the  maltreatment  of  your  persons;  that 
chains,  prisons,  gibbets,  wheels,  have  tired  your 
patience,  and  have  inspired  you  with  feelings  of  de- 
spair and  rage. 

‘‘We  even  admit,  dearest  brethren,  that,  in  long 
and  excessive  tribulations  such  as  yours,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  withstand  the  impetuous  emotions  of  Na- 
ture, which  will  rise,  in  spite  of  us,  at  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  and  instigate  us  to  return  evil  for  evil : 
we  lament  that  you  are  under  so  terrible  a trial,  but 
you  are  Christians  and  reformed  Christians ; and,  if 
you  have  not  entirely  forgotten  what  the  apostolic 
ministers  of  the  word  of  God  formerly  taught  you, 
you  may  remember  that  they  have  incessantly 
preached  to  you  that  hypocrisy  and  lying  are  unbe- 
coming the  children  of  the  God  of  truth ; that  the 
violences  of  your  enemies  are  no  excuse  for  yours, 
and  that  their  crimes  do  not  authorise  you  to  commit 
the  like. 

“ Have  you  perhaps  flattered  yourselves  that  these 
disorders  will  put  a stop  to  the  evils  which  overwhelm 
you  ? Have  you  perhaps  imagined  that,  by  burning 
the  churches  and  slaughtering  the  priests  in  cold 
blood,  you  are  destroying  superstition  and  idolatry  ? 
Have  you  perhaps  expected  therefrom  your  delive- 
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ranee  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  pure  worship  of 
God  ? Blind  that  ye  are,  have  you  forgotten  that  it 
is  never  permitted  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  out 
of  it  ? that  you  are  not  under  the  ancient  law,  which 
was  rigorous,  following  a sanguinary  letter,  which 
enjoined  the  extermination  of  idolaters  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  places  consecrated  to  a forbidden 
worship ; but  that  you  are  under  the  new  law,  the 
author  of  which  says  that  he  desireth  not  the  death 
of  the  sinner,  but  that  he  should  turn  from  his  ways 
and  live  ? It  is  from  the  arm  of  God,  not  from  your 
own,  that  you  must  hope  for  an  end  to  your  captivity. 
Strive  to  obtain  it  by  the  holiness  of  your  life,  not  by 
the  works  of  darkness  which  ye  do.” 

It  should  be  remarked  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  women  and  young  girls  to  be  found  among 
the  bodies  of  the  Gamisards  slain  in  action,  and  on 
this  circumstance  historians  have  ventured  to  ground 
imputations  injurious  and  unjust  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  those  enthusiasts.  In  their  ranks  were 
many  fathers  of  families,  whose  wives  and  daughters, 
when  they  were  known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood, 
came  to  see  them,  and  to  bring  them  such  things  as 
they  needed ; and,  whenever  they  happened  to  be 
surprised  by  the  royal  troops,  these  were  exposed  to 
the  same  fate  as  themselves.  It  was  probably  igno- 
rance of  these  circumstances  and  a belief  of  the 
slanders  circulated  against  them  that  drew  upon  the 
Gamisards  the  severe  rebuke  addressed  to  them  on 
tliis  subject  by  their  foreign  Protestant  brethren. 
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These  or  other  such  remonstrances  put  a stop  to  the 
massacres  for  a time,  and  were  the  real  reason  why 
the  Camisards  spared  the  lives  of  four  or  five  cures 
who  were  in  their  power.  But  their  effect  was  of 
short  duration,  and  the  sanguinary  scenes  soon  began 
again.  Cavalier  had  formed  a design  to  penetrate 
into  the  Vivarais,  with  which  he  kept  up  communica- 
tions, and  to  excite  a rising  there,  which  would  have 
been  highly  advantageous  to  the  Camisards.  He 
marched  for  that  purpose,  leaving  everywhere  bloody 
traces  of  his  passage.  A dozen  villages  and  hamlets 
were  burned  by  his  orders,  and  several  persons 
perished  in  the  flames  or  by  the  sword  ; “ because,” 
says  Cavalier,  they  were  full  of  Catholics  who  had 
rendered  themselves  faithful  ministers  of  the  sanguinary 
orders  of  the  persecutors,  had  enriched  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Protestants,  and  fired  upon  the 
Camisards  when  the  latter  demanded  their  arms.” 

It  was  about  this  time  that  count  du  Roure,  lieu- 
tenant of  the  king  in  the  province,  inquired  of  Ca- 
valier what  were  his  reasons  for  taking  arms  and 
what  were  his  pretensions.  He  replied  that,  if  he 
and  his  friends  had  taken  arms,  it  was  not  to  attack, 
but  in  their  own  defence  ; that  the  cruel  persecution 
kept  up  against  them  for  twenty  years,  and  which 
increased  daily,  had  compelled  them  to  it ; that,  as 
their  persecutors  would  not  leave  them  in  quiet  at 
home,  but  wanted  to  oblige  them  to  forsake  their 
religion,  which  they  believed  to  be  good,  and  to 
force  them  to  go  to  mass,  and  to  prostrate  themselves 
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before  images  of  wood  and  stone,  contrary  to  their 
better  knowledge  and  the  dictates  of  their  consci- 
ences, they  chose  rather  to  die  with  ‘arms  in  their 
hands  than  to  forfeit  their  salvation  ; that  they  were 
nevertheless  ready  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to 
employ  them,  as  well  as  their  property  and  their 
lives,  for  the  service  of  their  king,  the  moment  that 
he  should  be  pleased  to  grant  them  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  the  deliverance  of  their  relatives,  their 
brethren,  and  their  friends,  who  were  in  the  galleys, 
or  confined  in  prisons  for  the  sake  of  religion ; and 
that  Protestants  should  cease  to  be  put,  for  the  same 
cause,  to  cruel  and  ignominious  deaths.” 

On  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Ardeche,  Cavalier 
found  all  the  passages  so  strongly  guarded,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design.  Julien  was  close 
at  his  heels ; while  the  count  du  Roure  was  advancing 
against  him,  at  the  head  of  the  militia  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country.  The  Camisards,  who  were  now 
between  two  fires,  routed,  at  Vagnas,  the  force  under 
du  Roure,  in  an  action  in  which  the  insurgents  lost 
none  of  their  number,  excepting  the  gallant  Esperan- 
dieu.  On  the  following  day,  Julien  came  up  with  a 
very  superior  force.  Nothing  daunted,  they  firmly 
awaited  his  attack  ; but,  being  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
cade, they  were  overpowered,  dispersed,  and  fied  to 
the  woods.  Cavalier  admits  that,  in  this  action,  he 
lost  from  fifty  to  sixty  men,  some  of  whom  were 
drowned  in  crossing  the  river  Ceze.. 

While  Julien  was  in  pursuit  of  Cavalier,  Joany,  in 
conjunction  with  Castanet,  took  advantage  of  his 
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absence  to  make  himself  master  of  Genoillac.  He  put 
to  the  sword  a company  of  bourgeoisie  quartered 
upon  the  Protestants  of  the  place,  who  were  accused 
of  having  held  some  religious  meeting,  burned  the 
church,  and  retired.  A few  days  afterwards,  a new 
garrison  having  been  put  into  the  town,  he  surprised 
it  a second  time,  demanded  the  arms,  and  promised, 
if  they  were  given  up,  to  allow  the  garrison  to  depart 
quietly.  The  captain  in  command  of  the  place,  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  so 
insolent  a requisition,  fell  in  the  attack  which  followed  ; 
and  the  whole  garrison  was  slaughtered,  excepting 
six  men,  who  saved  themselves  by  flight. 

On  the  report  of  these  exploits,  the  Catholics  of 
that  district,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred, 
flew  to  arms,,  scoured  the  country,  slaughtering  the 
Protestants,  and  plundering  their  houses.  Colonel 
Marsili  joined  them  with  four  hundred  men,  and 
marched  with  them  to  Genoillac.  Joany  had  the 
audacity  to  wait  for  them  at  the  gate  of  the  town  in 
order  of  battle ; but,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  he 
retreated  to  the  mountains  without  being  pursued. 
The  colonel,  who  then  entered  the  town,  fell  upon 
the  Protestants,  who  were  quiet  in  their  houses ; 
about  a hundred,  sacrificed  by  his  zeal,  were  butchered 
by  the  soldiery. 

In  a few  days,  Marsili  having  gone  back  to  his  post, 
Joany  returned  for  the  third  time  to  Genoillac,  to 
chastise  the  Catholics  of  the  environs,  who  had  dared 
to  murder  the  Protestants  and  to  plunder  their 
houses.  He  struck  terror  and  consternation  where- 
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ever  he  went.  Julien  hastened  to  the  relief  of  that 
unfortunate  district,  and,  entering  Genoillac,  he 
ordered  all  the  Protestants  remaining  there  to  be 
massacred,  and  gave  up  the  ill-fated  town  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  soldiers,  who  loaded  themselves  with 
booty. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  bands  of  Catholic  peasants 
were  formed  in  the  neifflibouriiiH’  villao^es,  and  these 
vied  with  the  Camisards  in  ravaging  the  country. 
They  slaughtered  indiscriminately*  men,  women,  and 
children,  plundered  and  burned  houses,  and  enriched 
themselves  with  the  spoil.  They  were  called  Flo- 
rentins,  from  the  village  of  St.  Florent,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  surpassed  all  the  others  in  deeds  of  savage 
cruelty  and  barbarous  devastation.  The  acts  of 
retaliation  now  committed  by  both  parties  served  to 
aggravate,  if  possible,  the  existing  horrors. 

The  clergy  of  Languedoc,  alarmed  at  the  early 
successes  of  the  insurgents,  had  never  ceased  to  pre- 
judice the  court  against  the  count  de  Broglie,  who 
was  recalled  in  February,  1703,  and  marshal  de 
Montrevel  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  general 
command  of  the  province.  He  arrived,  on  the  1 5th 
of  February,  at  Nimes,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
reinforcements  of  troops  provided  with  artillery. 
The  first  care  of  the  marshal  was  to  procure  every 
possible  information  relative 'to  the  new  foes  with 
whom  he  was  about  to  contend.  Every  preparation 
was  made  for  their  speedy  and  complete  reduction ; 
but,  superior  to  fear,  they  were  undaunted  ; like 
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rocks  battered  in  vain  by  the  tempests,”  says  one 
of  the  contemporary  historians,  “ they  remained 
unshaken.” 

After  the  defeat  of  Cavalier  at  Vagnas,  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  collect  his  scattered  band, 
which  then  resumed  operations  under  Ravanel,  one 
of  his  lieutenants,  as  boldly  as  if  victory  had  been 
their  invariable  companion.  Several  detachments,  by 
which  they  were  attacked  in  their  march  towards 
Nimes,  were  repulsed  and  dispersed,  and  one  of  them 
cut  in  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  a few  soldiers, 
whose  swiftness  saved  their  lives.  The  place  where 
this  encounter  happened  was  burned  by  command  of 
Montrevel,  though  its  inhabitants  were  entirely  inno- 
cent of  that  defeat.  An  historian  attributes  to  this 
party,  in  its  progress,  the  burning  of  eighteen 
churches,  and  more  than  eighty  houses,  the  murder 
of  about  fifty  persons,  and  the  massacre  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Bruguiere.  It  consisted  of  three  or  four 
hundred  men,  whom  Ravanel  led  to  the  environs  of 
Nimes,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  in  that  city  such 
necessaries  as  he  needed.  His  approach  being  discover- 
ed, Montrevel,  who  was  then  at  Nimes  collecting  all  the 
troops  at  his  disposal,  advanced  against  the  insurgents. 
The  battle  was  obstinate.  Unappalled  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  adversaries,  the  Camisards  fought  with 
an  intrepidity  that  excited  admiration  ; but,  compelled 
to  yield  to  numbers,  Ravanel  drew  off  his  troops  in 
good  order,  night  favouring  his  retreat  and  prevent- 
ing the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  loss  of  the 
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Caniisards  in  this  action  amounted  to  twenty-three 
men,  exaggerated  by  Catholic  writers  to  three  hun- 
dred ; that  of  the  royal  troops  was  not  known,  for 
Montrevel  ordered  the  slain  to  be  stripped,  that  the 
soldiers  might  not  be  distinguished  from  their  adver- 
saries. 

Irritated  at  the  audacity  of  the  insurgents,  Mont- 
revel ordered  several  places  inhabited  by  Protestants 
to  be  plundered  and  burned,  to  show  others  what 
they  had  to  expect,  if  they  furnished  the  slightest 
pretext.  On  the  23rd  of  February,  he  issued  an 
ordinance,  by  virtue  of  which  all  who  should  be  taken 
in  arms  or  among  the  rebels  were  to  be  punished 
with  death.  A second  ordinance,  issued  the  next 
day,  rendered  communes  responsible  for  all  the  ra- 
vages committed  upon  their  territory.  By  these  vio  • 
lent  measures,  the  marshal  hoped  to  cut  off  at  one 
blow  all  the  resources  derived  by  the  Camisards 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  from  a 
secret  consistory,  by  which  the  disturbances  were 
supposed  to  be  fomented,  but  which  had  no  existence, 
save  in  the  imaginations  of  the  Catholics.  So  far, 
however,  from  accomplishing  this  end,  the  ordinances 
served  only  to  swell  the  number  of  the  malecontents, 
and  gave  occasion  to  sanguinary  reprisals. 

About  this  time  appeared  two  publications  in  favour 
of  the  Camisards,.  one  addressed  to  the  governments 
of  England  and  Holland,  to  induce  them  to  assist 
the  insurgents  in  the  Cevennes ; the  other  a kind  of 
manifesto  in  justification  of  their  resort  to  arms. 
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The  writer  of  the  first,  having  described  the  nature 
of  the  country,  and  sketched  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  remarks  that  these  people  were  enlight- 
ened by  the  torch  of  the  Gospel  several  centuries 
before  the  Reformation ; that,  in  the  time  of  the 
Vaudois  and  the  Albigenses,  the  Cevennes  were  full 
of  those  men ; that  it  is  proved  by  various  documents 
that  they  professed  the  same  religion  as  the  Reformed  ; 
but  that  the  crusades  raised  against  them  by  the  Popes 
had  extinguished,  in  a manner,  that  celestial  torch  in 
the  Cevennes  ; that  some  sparks,  however,  lay  hidden 
under  the  embers,  which  were  again  fanned  into  a 
flame  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  when 
the  whole  country  at  once  became  Protestant.  It  was 
in  the  Cevennes,”  he  says,  “ that  the  first  synod  of  the 
Reformed  religion  was  held  in  a cavern,  below  the 
hamlet  of  Aigladine,  in  the  parish  of  Mialet,  half  a 
league  from  Anduse ; where  fourteen  or  fifteen  minis- 
ters assembled,  and  allotted  to  each  the  district  in 
which  he  was  to  preach  the  word  of  God — a mission 
which  proved  very  successful  in  the  Cevennes,  the 
Vivarais,  Lower  Languedoc,  and  Rouergue.” 

The  author  then  observes  that  the  Popes,  by  means 
of  the  cruel  persecutions  which  they  had  excited 
against  theVaudois  and  the  Albigenses  in  the  Cevennes, 
put  a stop  to  the  exercise  of  the  true  religion  there ; 
and  that,  to  establish  the  more  firmly  the  superstition 
of  Popery,  the  Catholics  had  changed  the  original 
names  of  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  into  those 
of  different  saints  ; so  that  there  is  not  a province  of 
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France  where  you  meet  with  so  many  places  baptized 
after  saints  as  in  the  Ce venues. 

In  the  manifesto,  the  Camisards  represented  that 
the  sovereigns  of  France  had  never  had  more  sub- 
missive and  loyal  subjects  than  their  fathers  and 
themselves  had  been,  and  adduced  historical  facts  in 
support  of  the  assertion.  They  then  drew  a picture 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  loyalty  had  been  recom- 
pensed, that  must  thrill  the  most  obdurate  heart  with 
horror. 

“In  1659,  peace  was  concluded  between  France 
and  Spain ; the  monks  declared  publicly  that  it  had 
been  concluded  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  destroy 
us,  and  this  we  were  taught  soon  after  by  the  treat- 
ment we  experienced.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  in 
detail  all  the  violences  and  cruelties  committed  upon 
us  ; for,  immediately  afterwards,  measures  were  taken 
to  cover  all  the  provinces  with  soldiers.  Dragoons 
were  in  consequence  despatched,  and  carried  with 
them  terror  and  consternation.  All  our  poor  people 
of  the  Cevennes,  astonished  at  these  movements,  and 
the  propositions  made  to  them  on  the  subject  of  their 
religion,  replied  that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  to 
the  king  their  property  and  their  life,  but,  their  con- 
science belonging  to  God,  they  could  not  dispose  of 
it  in  that  manner. 

“ Nothing  more  was  required  to  induce  the  troops  to 
seize  the  avenues  and  the  gates  of  the  towns ; they 
posted  guards  upon  all  the  roads,  and  frequently 
entered  houses  sword  in  hand,  crying,  ‘ Tue,  tue,  on 
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Catholique !’  [kill,  kill,  or  Catholic !]  They  then 
fastened  upon  persons;  and  there  is  no  mischief,  no 
atrocity,  but  they  practised  to  force  us  to  change  our 
religion.  Amidst  hideous  cries  and  a thousand  blas- 
phemies, they  hung  up  men  and  women  by  the  hair 
or  by  the  heels,  from  ceilings  or  from  hooks  in  the 
chimneys,  and  smoked  them  with  wisps  of  wet  hay ; 
they  then  pulled  out  every  hair  of  the  head  and 
beard ; they  threw  them  into  large  fires  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  did  not  take  them  off  till  they  were 
half  roasted.  Round  others  they  tied  ropes  under 
the  arms,  and  plunged  them  repeatedly  into  wells  till 
they  were  nearly  drowned.  They  beat  them  with 
staves,  and  dragged  them  to  church  with  bruised  bodies 
and  broken  bones.  They  prevented  them  from  sleep- 
ing for  the  space  of  seven  or  eight  days,  relieving 
each  other  in  order  to  keep  them  awake  day  and 
night,  either  by  throwing  buckets  of  water  on  their 
faces,  or  turning  cauldrons  upside  down  over  their 
heads,  and  making  such  an  incessant  din  with  them 
that  the  wretched  creatures  lost  their  senses : and  if 
any  of  them  were  ill,  men  or  women,  they  had  the 
cruelty  to  collect  a dozen  drums,  and  to  beat  them 
close  to  the  bed,  to  stun  and  to  deprive  them  of 
their  faculties. 

In  some  places,  they  bound  fathers  and  mothers 
to  bedposts,  and  ravished  their  wives  and  daughters 
before  their  eyes.  In  others,  they  tore  out  the  nails 
of  the  fingers  and  toes;  they  blew  up  men  and 
women  with  bellows  till  they  burst;  and  the  bodies 
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of  others  they  stuck  full  of  pins.  Lastly,  their  per- 
secutions were  continued  even  after  death,  for  tliey 
denied  burial  to  those  who  refused  to  confess  them- 
selves : we  have  seen  several  dragged  along  the  streets, 
and  flung  to  the  laystall. 

These  are  only  a specimen  of  the  prodigious 
barbarities  poured  out  upon  us.  Never  did  Hell,  in 
the  direst  persecutions,  invent  or  employ  means  so 
diabolical  and  inhuman  as  the  dragoons  and  the 
monks  who  head  them  have  used  to  destroy  us.  These 
cruelties  were  general  in  France,  but  most  violent  in 
our  Ce venues.’’ 

It  is  contended  in  this  document  that  the  edict  of 
Nantes  was  a perpetual  and  irrevocable  concession. 
‘‘  Who  can  doubt  that  a king  is  bound  to  keep  his 
word  and  promise,  and  that  of  his  predecessors,  when 
it  is  become  a condition  inseparably  attached  to  his 
succession,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  for  it  was  given  by 
Henry  IV.  as  a perpetual  and  irrevocable  promise 
which  has  subsisted  for  above  a hundred  years,  con- 
firmed by  Louis  XIIL,  his  son  and  heir,  by  several 
solemn  edicts  and  declarations,  and  since  then  by 
Louis  XIV.  himself,  his  successor  now  reigning,  by 
declarations  so  authentic,  of  the  years  1643  and  1652, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  any  one  could 
think  of  breaking  with  such  perfidy  promises  so 
sacred  and  so  inviolable. 

“ In  execution  of  the  revocation  of  this  edict, 
after  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  us,  our  churches 
were  demolished,  all  our  ministers  were  banished  for 
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ever  from  the  kingdom,  and  we  were  still  subjected 
under  divers  pretexts  to  a thousand  grievances.  All 
these  modes  of  persecution,  unheard-of  in  preceding 
ages,  astonished  the  Reformed  of  the  Cevennes,  who 
had  none  to  console  them.  Fear  caused  some  to 
conceal  themselves  in  woods  and  caverns ; others  fled, 
in  order  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  to  preserve  their 
lives  and  liberty  of  conscience,  agreeably  to  the 
precept  of  the  Gospel,  which  says  that  if  we  are 
persecuted  in  one  place  we  must  flee  to  another;  but 
the  passes  were  so  well  guarded  as  to  prevent  the 
departure  of  our  poor  people,  most  of  whom  were 
taken  and  sent  to  the  galleys.  Those  who  fled  from 
town  to  town  were  also  seized  and  shut  up  in  prisons, 
which  were  soon  filled  with  our  poor  persecuted 
brethren  : some  perished  there  by  infectious  diseases, 
others  were  shipped  at  Marseilles,  and  transported 
to  America,  to  live  and  die  in  the  New  World  with 
the  savages.  The  first  vessel  which  was  sent  thither, 
laden  almost  entirely  with  our  poor  people  of  the 
Cevennes,  was  lost  near  Martinique,  to  which  island 
she  was  bound,  and  the  greater  part,  both  of  men 
and  women,  were  drowned. 

‘‘  All  this  treatment  gave  us  abundant  cause  to 
oppose  so  many  violences  ; and,  since  arms  were  em- 
ployed to  destroy  us,  though  we  had  done  nothing  to 
render  us  guilty  of  any  crime,  we  had  also  an  incon- 
testable right  to  employ  arms  for  our  legitimate 
defence,  and  to  oppose  force  by  force,  which  is  a 
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right  of  Nature  authorized  by  the  laws  both  divine 
and  human. 

“ Nevertheless,  to  avoid  kindling  .civil  war  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  spare  the  blood  of  our  fellow-coun- 
trymen, we  patiently  endured  all  our  terrible  tribu- 
lations, in  the  hope  that  God  would  touch  the  hearts 
of  our  enemies,  and  make  them  aware  of  the  injustice 
of  so  many  persecutions.  We  therefore  remained 
quiet,  keeping  close  in  our  woods  and  our  mountains, 
where  some  good  persons,  full  of  piety  and  without 
learning,  like  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  began  to 
comfort  those  who  were  with  them  in  the  caverns, 
and  afterwards  by  themselves  in  houses.  They  were 
simple  men,  carders,  weavers,  and  schoolmasters,  by 
whom  our  people  were  so  edified,  that  all,  both  male 
and  female,  were  eager  to  hear  these  new  preachers ; 
so  that,  the  number  increasing,  it  was  resolved  to  meet 
in  the  fields,  without  noise,  witliout  parade,  and  with- 
out arms.  We  chose  retired  places  and  the  hours  of  the 
night  for  performing  these  exercises  in  peace  and  safety. 
At  these  meetings,  the  word  of  God  was  read,  his 
praises  were  sung,  prayers  were  offered  up  for  the 
king  and  for  the  State.  Nothing  was  so  just,  so 
innocent ; but  the  priests  and  the  monks,  being  in- 
formed of  it,  caused  dragoons  and  other  troops  to  be 
sent  to  the  Cevennes,  whom  they  placed  in  ambus- 
cade in  places  which  those  who  had  attended  these 
meetings  would  be  obliged  to  pass  on  their  way 
home.  They  seized  them  and  put  them  in  prison, 
and  then  condemned  them,  men  and  women,  to  be 
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hanged  ; or  they  carried  the  men  to  the  galleys  and 
put  the  women  into  convents : and  if  these  dragoons 
chanced  to  discover  the  places  where  these  poor  de- 
fenceless people  were  still  assembled,  they  fired  upon 
them  without  mercy  as  upon  wild  beasts,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  even  upon  pregnant  women, 
whom  they  put  to  death  cruelly  with  the  infant  in 
the  womb. 

“ After  suffering  all  the  miseries  here  enumerated 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  some  of  our  brethren 
dwelling  in  the  Upper  Cevennes,  knowing  that  some 
prisoners  whom  the  abbe  Duchaila  kept  in  fetters 
were  to  be  put  to  death,  they  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  deliver  them.” 

Having  then  related,  with  some  inaccuracies,  the 
circumstances  attending  the  first  outbreak  of  the  in- 
surrection, the  writer  of  this  memorial,  in  the  name 
of  the  Camisards,  proceeds  thus : ‘‘  This  is  not  a re- 
volt, nor  a rebellion  of  subjects  against  their  sove- 
reign. We  have  always  been  submissive  and  loyal; 
and,  during  all  the  treatment  that  we  have  received, 
we  have  shown  an  obedience  so  profound  that  it  has 
been  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world  ; but  there 
is  a right  of  Nature  which  obliges  us  in  conscience 
to  arm  and  to  repel  force ; otherwise,  we  should  be 
accomplices  in  our  own  miseries,  traitors  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  country. 

We  know  that  our  poor  France  is  desolated  and 
ruined  in  all  its  provinces ; that  the  people  cry  and 
groan  under  oppression ; and  that  justice  and  good 
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ftiith  are  banished  from  the  country.  We  see  nothing 
but  violence  every  where,  and  know  not  those  who 
govern  France.  We  cannot  comprehend  how  this  is  : 
for  never  did  a good  king,  like  ours,  take  delight  in 
destroying  his  innocent  subjects,  or  in  hanging  and 
in  slaughtering  them,  because  they  are  found  pray- 
ing to  God  in  their  houses  or  in  holes  in  the  earth. 
Can  any  one  inspire  a king  with  the  resolution  to 
become  the  enemy  of  the  people,  whose  father  and 
protector  he  has  sworn  to  be ! 

“ We  see  all  the  preparations  for  war;  and  that 
marshal  de  Montrevel  threatens  us  with  a great  num- 
ber of  regular  troops  to  destroy  us.  Our  resolution 
and  our  intrepidity  have  thus  far  disconcerted  our 
enemies  : we  shall  not  be  appalled  by  their  great 
number;  we  will  follow  them  up  every  where,  yet 
without  doing  harm  to  those  who  mean  none  to  us ; 
but  we  will  make  just  reprisals  upon  our  persecutors, 
by  virtue  of  the  law  of  retaliation  ordained  by  the 
word  of  God  and  practised  by  all  the  nations  in  the 
world ; and  we  will  never  lay  down  our  arms  till  we 
can  publicly  profess  our  religion,  and  effect  the  re- 
vival of  the  edicts  and  declarations  which  authorize 
the  free  exercise  of  it.” 

This  simple  and  pathetic,  loyal  and  manly  expo- 
sition of  the  sufferings  and  sentiments  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  Cevennes  was  printed  in  Holland.  The 
writer  was  unknown,  but  he  was  no  doubt  one  of 
those  refugees,  who,  having  been  compelled  to  quit 
France,  took  great  pains  to  persuade  Holland  and 
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England  to  succour  the  Camisards.  Had  their  advice 
been  followed,  and  a respectable  force  landed  in  the 
South  of  France  to  co-operate  with  the  insurgents, 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  what  might  have  been 
the  effect  on  their  military  operations  in  the  north ; 
for  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  would  have  been 
obliged  to  weaken  the  armies  opposed  to  the  allies 
in  that  quarter,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  new 
emergency. 

When  Cavalier  had  collected  the  wrecks  of  his 
band,  dispersed  in  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Yagnas, 
he  joined  the  party  under  Roland,  in  the  Lower 
Cevennes.  The  former,  being  soon  afterwards  seized 
by  smallpox,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  command 
of  his  followers  to  his  lieutenants,  Ravanel  and  Ca- 
tinat.  During  his  illness,  the  united  force  of  the 
Camisards,  amounting  to  about  1,300  men,  marched 
to  Pompignan,  which  they  attacked,  hoping  to  find  a 
supply  of  arms  in  that  town.  The  inhabitants,  al- 
most exclusively  Catholics,  defended  the  place  so 
stoutly  that  the  assailants  had  only  burned  about  eighty 
houses  of  which  they  had  gained  possession,  when 
Montrevel  sent  Parate  and  the  governor  of  St.  Hypolite 
with  a considerable  force  to  its  relief.  In  the  action 
which  ensued,  the  royal  troops  succeeded  by  means 
of  an  ambuscade  in  routing  their  adversaries,  not- 
withstanding the  prodigies  of  valour  performed  by 
their  chiefs. 

After  this  victory,  the  marshal  convoked  at  Nimes 
a meeting  of  all  the  Protestant  gentry  of  the  six  dio- 
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ceses  ravaged  by  the  war,  and  enjoined  them  to 
exert  all  their  influence  over  their  vassals  to  quell 
the  insurrection.  At  the  same  time,  he  enforced 
. with  the  utmost  severity  his  ordinances  against  the 
Camisards.  Whole  villages  were  doomed  to  plunder, 
because  they  had  supplied  them  with  provisions; 
daily  executions  of  Protestants  took  place  in  the 
principal  towns  of  Languedoc ; and  all  these  unfor- 
tunate people  met  death  with  a courage  which  should 
have  taught  their  persecutors  that  creeds  are  not  to  be 
killed,  like  their  professors,  by  means  of  executioners. 
On  Palm  Sunday,  the  marshal,  having  learned  that 
a religious  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  a mill  situated 
on  the  canal  of  the  Gau,  outside  the  city  of  Nimes, 
marched  thither  with  all  the  troops.  The  mill  was 
surrounded,  the  doors  broken  open,  and  the  marshal 
gave  orders  for  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 
unresisting  congregation.  Sentinels  were  placed  to 
guard  all  the  outlets  by  which  any  might  have 
escaped.  This  process  being  too  tardy  for  MontreveTs 
impatience,  he  directed  the  mill  to  be  set  on  fire, 
and  all  within  it  were  consumed  with  the  building. 
Of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  who  com- 
posed this  meeting,  one  only  survived : this  was  a 
girl  of  seventeen,  and  she  was  saved  by  MontreveTs 
valet,  who  was  at  the  door  of  the  mill  with  the  sol- 
diers posted  there  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  vic- 
tims. No  sooner  was  his  master  informed  of  the 
circumstance  than  he  gave  orders  for  the  instant 
execution  of  both.  The  girl  was  hanged  immediately. 
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and  the  gibbet  was  preparing  for  her  deliverer,  when 
some  of  the  Ladies  of  Mercy  threw  themselves  at  the 
marshal’s  feet,  and  implored  the  pardon  of  his  ser- 
vant. It  was  long  before  he  yielded  to  their  solici- 
tations; and,  though  he  spared  the  man’s  life,  he 
dismissed  him  from  his  service,  and  drove  him  out  of 
the  city. 

The  measures  hitherto  pursued  were  any  thing 
but  calculated  to  restore  tranquillity.  While  the 
Camisards  burned  churches  and  pillaged  the  Ca- 
tholics, bands  of  Catholic  peasants,  calling  them- 
selves Cadets  de  la  Croix,  plundered  and  murdered 
the  Protestants.  A plan  was  then  proposed  by  the 
abbe  Poncet,  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Uses,  to 
seize  all  the  recent  converts  to  Popery,  who  had  re- 
latives among  the  Camisards,  or  were  suspected  of  fur- 
nishing them  with  any  kind  of  supplies  or  assistance  : 
some  were  to  be  transported  beyond  seas,  others  to 
be  removed  to  Catholic  districts  at  a distance  from 
the  province ; but  nothing  was  said  relative  to  the 
doom  of  a third  class,  consisting  of  young  men  whom 
there  was  no  hope  of  reclaiming,  and  who  were  likely 
to  join  the  insurgents.  This  plan  was  at  once 
adopted  by  Montrevel  and  the  intendant,  and  imme- 
diately acted  upon.  In  a single  day,  1,500  Protes- 
tants were  seized  in  twenty-four  parishes,  some  of 
which  were  pillaged  and  burned.  Driven  to  despair, 
and  apprehensive  of  being  seized  from  day  to  day,  a 
great  number  of  recent  converts  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  Camisards ; while  these  revenged  themselves  on 
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the  Catholics  of  different  places  for  the  atrocious 
cruelties  practised  upon  them. 

In  April,  1703,  Montrevel  was  led  to  imagine  for 
a moment  that,  by  means  of  the  great  number  of 
troops  lately  arrived  in  the  province,  he  should 
speedily  put  an  end  to  the  war.  He  had  then  under 
his  command  twenty  battalions  of  regular  troops  and 
three  regiments  of  dragoons,  besides  several  regiments 
of  burghers  and  Miquelets.*  Ever  intent  on  measures 
of  increased  severity,  he  had  disarmed  the  Protestants 
of  Nimes,  and  by  an  ordinance  rendered  all  com' 
mimes  responsible  for  succours  furnished  to  the 
insurgents.  He  authorised  those  bands  of  Catholic 
peasants  which  ravaged  the  country  to  hunt  them 
down  ; and  gave  commissions  to  four  partisan  leaders 
who  excited  dread  by  murder  and  pillage.  The  most 
eminent  of  these  was  a gentleman  of  Dauphine,  for- 
merly in  the  army,  but  who  had  turned  hermit  and 
taken  the  name  of  Brother  Gabriel. 

Clement  XL,  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  desi- 
rous to  contribute  on  his  part  to  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  Camisards,  addressed  to  the  six  bishops 
whose  dioceses  were  comprehended  in  the  insurgent 
district  a bull,  dated  May  1,  which,  assimilating  those 
people  to  the  ancient  Albigenses,  granted  plenary  in- 
dulgence— ‘‘  a toll-ticket,”  as  Southey  expresses  it,‘‘  to 

* This  designation  is  given  to  the  mountaineers  on  the  French  side 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  other  mountain  ranges  in  the  south  of  the 
kingdom,  who  form  efficient  auxiliaries  as  partisans  either  in  civil  or 
foreign  warfare. 
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pass  scot-free”  from  the  pains  of  Purgatory — to  all 
who  should  take  arms  for  the  purpose  of  extermi- 
nating ‘‘  that  accursed  and  execrable  race.”  Each  of 
those  prelates,  in  publishing  this  bull,  accompanied  it 
with  a pastoral  letter,  earnestly  recommending  com- 
pliance with  the  exhortations  of  the  Pope,  that  is  to 
say,  daring,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  call  upon  all 
Catholic  Christendom  to  join  in  a new  crusade  ! 

The  Camisards,  on  their  part,  were  not  disheartened. 
While  they  were  vigorously  prosecuting  the  war  in 
the  Cevennes,  their  friends  in  foreign  countries 
addressed  a fresh  memorial  to  queen  Anne  and  her 
consort,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  in  which  was 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  giving  speedy  and 
effective  assistance  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes. 
It  is  certain  that,  from  this  period,  the  allied  powers 
contemplated  supplying  them  with  arms  and  money. 

Montrevel,  in  order  that  his  troops  might  act  with 
the  greater  promptness,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Alais,  the  central  point  of  the  insurrection.  The 
Camisards  continued  to  burn  the  churches,  sometimes 
in  one  quarter,  sometimes  in  another,  which  obliged 
the  royal  troops  to  separate  into  small  parties  to 
pursue  them,  and  thus  rendered  their  superiority  of 
number  of  little  or  no  advantage.  Cavalier,  desirous 
of  having  cavalry  to  oppose  to  the  dragoons,  and  to 
act  with  more  celerity  in  hasty  expeditions,  sent  his 
lieutenants  Catinat  and  Samuelet  to  catch  horses  at  La 
Camargue,  in  the  marshes  of  Arles,  and  along  the 
hanks  of  the  Rhone. 
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In  June,  Montrevel  set  all  his  troops  in  motion 
from  Alais  to  Montpellier,  to  seek  the  Camisards, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  retired  into  the  woods, 
and  to  force  them  out  of  their  retreats : but  their 
search  was  fruitless.  The  insurgents  appeared  at 
one  point,  burned  some  church  or  other,  plun- 
dered the  Catholics,  put  to  flight  some  detachment 
of  the  royal  troops,  and  were  suddenly  gone, 
nobody  knew  whither.  It  is  possible  that  they  were 
concealed  in  almost  inaccessible  places,  or  perhaps 
they  were  mixed  among  the  people  of  the  country  and 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
marshal,  persuaded  that  their  operations  were  di- 
rected by  a secret  consistory,  and  that  all  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  country  were  their  accomplices,  re- 
newed the  seizures  and  executions.  To  deprive  the 
Camisards  of  all  means  of  procuring  bread,  he  issued 
an  ordinance,  commanding  all  the  ovens  in  farm-houses 
and  in  small  places  to  be  walled  up.  At  the  same 
time,  he  ordered  several  villages  which  had  furnished 
them  with  provisions  to  be  burned.  The  Camisards, 
in  revenge,  burned  several  churches  and  murdered  the 
priests. 

Cavalier  defeated  a detachment  of  the  royal  troops 
near  Sommieres ; and  Roland,  surprised  at  la  Combe 
de  Bisoux,  where  he  was  holding  a religious  meeting, 
marched  off  with  his  band  before  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
who  durst  only  venture  to  attack  his  rear-guard. 

About  the  same  time.  Cavalier  also  held  a meeting 
near  Serignan.  After  some  hymns  had  been  sung. 
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the  prophet  Clary,  whose  inspirations,  together  with 
those  of  Cavalier,  were  the  ordinary  guides  of  his  band, 
was  moved  by  the  Spirit.  His  body  was  violently 
agitated  and  convulsed,  and  the  Spirit  bade  him  speak 
as  follows  : — I assure  thee,  my  child,  that  there  are 
two  men  in  this  assembly,  who  have  come  hither  only 
to  betray  you  ; they  have  been  sent  by  your  enemies 
as  spies  upon  you ; but  I tell  thee  that  I will  permit 
them  to  be  discovered,  and  that  thou  shalt  thyself 
lay  hand  upon  them.”-  ‘‘  Then  Clary,”  continues  an 
eye-witness,  whose  narrative  I am  abridging,  ‘‘  walked 
straight  up  to  one  of  the  traitors,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  arm.” 

At  this  moment,  the  other  spy,  who  was  at  some 
distance,  pressing  through  the  throng  to  the  side  of 
his  comrade,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Cavalier. 
Both  confessed  their  guilt,  attributing  it  to  their 
poverty,  begging  pardon  of  the  assembly,  and  pro- 
mising to  be  faithful  for  the  time  to  come  if  their  lives 
were  spared.  Cavalier  ordered  them  to  be  bound  and 
guarded.  The  inspiration  of  Clary  continued.  The 
Spirit  made  him  say  in  a very  loud  voice  that  several 
were  murmuring  at  this  event,  as  if  the  facility  with 
which  the  accused  had  confessed  their  crime  were  evi- 
dence of  an  understanding  between  Clary  and  them  to 
trump  up  a miracle.  ‘‘  0 men  of  little  faith,’  saitli 
the  Spirit,  ‘ do  ye  still  doubt  my  power,  after  so  many 
miracles  that  I have  wrought  before  you  ! Let  a fire  be 
kindled  forthwith,  and  thou  shalt  place  thyself  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  which  shall  have  no  power  over 
thee.’ 
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‘‘  Thereupon  those  who  had  murmured  cried  out, 
‘ 0 Lord,  take  away  from  us  the  trial  by  fire  ! we 
have  experienced  that  thou  knowest  our  hearts.’ 
But  as  Clary,  in  more  vehement  agitation  than  be- 
fore, insisted  on  compliance  with  the  injunction  of 
the  Spirit,  Cavalier,  who  at  first  seemed  undecided, 
ordered  a large  fire  to  be  made  with  pine  branches. 
The  whole  band  stood  around  it ; and  Clary,  dressed 
in  an  under-waistcoat,  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the 
heap  of  blazing  wood,  standing  upright,  and  raising 
his  clasped  hands  above  his  head.  He  was  still 
violently  agitated,  and  talked  by  inspiration.  The 
whole  band,  armed,  surrounded  the  entire  assembly, 
who  formed  a circle  around  the  fire,  most  of  them  in 
tears,  and  engaged  in  prayer.  Clary’s  wife  was 
there,  and  raised  great  outcries.  Everybody  saw 
him  amidst  the  flames,  which  enveloped  and  rose  con- 
siderably above  him.  He  did  not  come  forth  out  of 
the  fire  till  the  wood  was  so  consumed  that  it  ceased 
to  blaze.  The  Spirit  had  never  left  him  during  the 
whole  time,  which  was  about  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
and  he  still  spoke  with  sobs  and  heavings  of  the 
chest.  Cavalier  offered  a general  prayer,  thanking 
God  for  the  miracle  with  which  he  had  deigned  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  his  servants.  I was  one  of 
the  first,”  adds  the  writer,  to  embrace  the  worthy 
brother  Clary,  and  to  examine  his  clothes  and  his 
hair,  which  were  so  unharmed  by  the  fire,  that  no 
trace  whatever  of  it  was  perceptible.” 

Let  the  reader  form  what  conclusions  he  pleases 
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respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  historian,  or  the  means 
employed  by  the  prophet  to  get  off  safe  and  sound 
from  such  an  ordeal ; so  much  is  certain,  that  this 
event  made  a great  sensation  in  the  province.  It 
proves  at  least  to  what  an  extraordinary  length  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  was  carried  in  an  army,  the  chiefs 
of  which  themselves  wrought  miracles. 

Montrevel,  still  pursuing  his  cruel  measures,  con- 
tinued to  depopulate  whole  districts.  He  ordered, 
among  others.  Cavalier’s  father  and  brother  to  be 
apprehended.  The  incensed  chief  wrote  to  the  mar- 
shal, declaring  that,  if  he  did  not  release  his  father, 
he  would  come  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men  to 
deliver  him.  The  marshal,  by  way  of  reply,  sent 
250  dragoons  to  Ribaute,  to  burn  the  house  in  which 
the  Camisard  chief  Avas  born. 

Among  the  various  expedients  employed  by  Mont- 
revel to  discover  which  of  the  Protestants  had  be- 
longed to  the  bands  of  the  insurgents,  he  had  recourse 
to  one  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  is,  the 
magic  rod.  Of  this  infallible  indicator  of  heretical 
guilt,  a contemporary  Catholic  writer  gives  the 
following  account.  “ The  marshal,  having  been  in- 
formed of  certain  outrages  committed  by  the  Cami- 
sards  in  the  environs  of  Alais,  forthwith  sent  out  a 
strong  detachment,  with  a man  whom  M.  de  Baville 
had  fetched  from  Lyons,  and  who  made  use  of  the 
rod  to  discover  the  assassins.  They  found  but  one 
herdsman  murdered,  his  head  having  been  smashed 
by  the  incendiaries  with  stones.  The  rod  turned 
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over  eighteen  persons  who  were  in  the  neighbouring 
houses.  They  were  seized  and  carried  to  Alais. 
Few  people,”  adds  the  writer,  put  any  faith  in 
this  rod,  vulgarly  called  Jacob’s  staff ; and  one  cannot 
conceive  how  a man,  born  under  the  sign  of  Aquarius, 
should,  by  means  of  a hazel  stick,  possess  the  faculty 
of  discovering  robbers  and  murderers.”  At  any  rate, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  notable  invention  beats 
the  fire-ordeal  of  brother  Clary  hollow.  He  sub- 
mitted to  that  ordeal  at  his  own  peril ; while  the  in- 
tendant  of  a province  and  a marshal  of  France,  on 
the  evidence  of  so  ridiculous  a contrivance,  con- 
demned the  king’s  subjects  to  flames  and  the  wheel. 

Not  content  with  employing  such  means  against 
the  Protestants,  Baville  and  Montrevel  adopted  a 
plan  frequently  proposed,  but  hitherto  rejected,  as 
involving  in  its  execution  a barbarity  deemed  too 
excessive  even  for  Catholics.  With  a view  to  deprive 
the  Camisards  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  it  was 
resolved  to  lay  waste  thirty-one  entire  parishes  in  the 
Upper  Cevennes,  containing  466  villages  and  hamlets. 
The  Camisards,  driven  to  despair,  ceased  to  show 
any  mercy  to  enemies  who  had  none  for  them. 

On  the  1 4th  of  September,  Cavalier  wrote  a very 
long  apologetic  letter  to  the  king,  full  of  quotations 
from  Scripture,  to  prove  that  it  was  a duty  incum- 
bent on  himself  and  his  brethren  to  take  up  arms  in 
order  to  obtain  liberty  of  conscience.  This  letter, 
dated  from  the  Desert,  was  signed,  ‘‘  Cavalier,  com- 
mander of  the  troops  sent  by  God.” 
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At  the  same  time,  Roland  sent  a letter  of  defiance 
to  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  St.  Germain,  chal- 
lenging them  to  meet  him  at  Champ-Domergues,  and 
threatening  to  come  to  their  village,  and  to  burn 
several  houses.  Another  letter  of  his,  preserved  by 
an  historian,  was  to  this  effect : ‘‘We,  Count  Roland, 
general  of  the  Protestant  troops  of  France  assembled 
in  the  Cevennes,  in  Languedoc,  order  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Andre  de  Valborgne  to  give  due  notice  to  the 
priests  and  missionaries  that  we  forbid  them  to  say 
mass  and  to  preach  in  the  said  place,  and  that  they 
must  retire  elsewhere,  upon  pain  of  being  burned 
alive  in  their  church  and  their  houses,  as  well  as  their 
adherents ; giving  them  only  three  days  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  present  order.” 

Montrevel,  on  his  part,  made  preparations  for 
carrying  into  effect  his  plan  of  devastation  in  the 
Upper  Cevennes.  By  an  ordinance,  dated  September 
20,  he  apprized  the  Catholics,  who  did  not  conceive 
themselves  to  be  safe  in  the  places  where  they  then 
resided,  that  they  might  retire,  at  their  option,  to 
Alais,  Anduse,  Vigan,  Nimes,  Montpellier,  St.  Hypo- 
lite.  Uses,  or  Sommieres,  where  the  consuls  had  orders 
to  provide  for  their  subsistence  till  they  could  return 
to  their  houses. 

Another  ordinance  indicated  the  places  to  which 
the  recently  converted  inhabitants  of  the  parishes 
to  be  laid  waste  were  to  remove.  In  this  ordi- 
nance, the  marshal  intimated  that,  “ the  king  having 
been  pleased  to  command  him  to  put  it  out  of  the 
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power  of  the  undermentioned  parishes  and  places  to 
furnish  the  rebels  with  provisions  or  succours,  and 
not  to  leave  a single  inhabitant  there,  he  commanded 
the  people  of  the  said  parishes  to  repair  forthwith  to 
the  places  indicated,  together  with  their  moveables, 
their  cattle,  and  generally  whatever  effects  they  could 
carry  away ; in  default  of  which  their  effects  would 
be  confiscated  and  seized  by  the  troops  employed  to 
destroy  their  houses.  All  the  other  communes  are 
forbidden  to  receive  them,  upon  pain  of  disobedience, 
of  the  demolition  of  their  houses,  and  of  the  loss  of 
their  goods,  and  moreover  of  being  treated  as  rebels 
against  the  commands  of  his  majesty.”  Then  followed 
long  instructions,  prescribing  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  the  devastation  of  the  country. 

After  these  preliminary  dispositions,  Montrevel 
and  Baville  left  Alais  on  the  26th  of  September  with 
a strong  military  force.  Julien  proceeded  with  an- 
other corps  to  the  bridge  of  Montvert ; the  marquis 
de  Canillac  advanced  with  a third  from  the  Rouer- 
gue  : and  the  count  de  Peyre  from  the  Gevaudan 
with  a fourth,  followed  by  a great  number  of  beasts 
of  burden,  laden  with  crowbars,  hatchets,  and  other 
implements  for  demolishing  the  houses.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  all  these  troops,  the  Protestants  concluded 
that  a general  massacre  was  about  to  commence. 
They  hesitated  to  remove  to  the  places  indicated  by 
the  ordinance,  and  most  of  those  who  were  able  to 
bear  arms  went  and  joined  the  Camisards. 

Julien  and  Canillac,  to  whom  the  task  of  devasta- 
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tion  was  consigned,  immediately  fell  to  work.  About 
this  time,  two  English  ships,  detached  by  admiral 
Shovel  from  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleet, 
appeared  off  Maguelonne,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of 
the  country.  They  had  on  board  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  money  for  the  Camisards.  The  marshal, 
in  consequence,  hastened  to  Cette  with  artillery 
and  a great  number  of  troops.  The  ships  made 
various  signals,  but,  as  there  were  no  insurgents 
on  the  coast  to  answer  them,  they  again  stood  out 
to  sea. 

It  appears  that,  at  this  time,  the  allies  entertained 
serious  thoughts  of  turning  to  account  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Cevennes.  Two  agents  of  Holland,  who 
had  recently  joined  the  Camisards,  were  apprehended, 
and,  being  put  to  the  torture,  revealed  their  secret 
instructions.  Baville  and  Montrevel,  having  thus 
learned  the  plans  of  the  allies  respecting  Languedoc, 
took  measures  for  securing  that  province  against  their 
enterprises. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  devastation  was  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  A great  number  of  small 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  were  in  ruins.  The 
instruments  of  all  these  ravages  now  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  them : the  soldiers  were  swept  off  by 
famine  and  diseases  occasioned  by  fatigue.  Julien, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  pull  down  by  human 
hands  so  many  houses  as  were  still  standing,  applied 
to  the  court  for  permission  to  have  recourse  to  fire. 
That  permission  was  granted.  The  whole  country 
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was  one  vast  conflagration,  and  nothing  but  a heap 
of  ashes  marked  the  site  of  hut  and  farm-house, 
hamlet  and  village. 

While  desolation  was  converting  their  mountains 
into  a desert,  the  Camisards,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting a diversion,  descended  into  the  plain.  In 
the  first  days  of  October,  Cavalier  burned  several 
churches,  and,  marching  upon  Uses,  defied  the  com- 
mandant of  that  town  to  meet  him  in  the  environs  of 
Lussan,  and  defeated  him.  Soon  afterwards,  being 
at  Nages,  the  royal  troops  came  upon  him  so  suddenly, 
that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  leave  the  place  with  his 
band,  and  to  gain  a neighbouring  height,  whence  they 
rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  such  fury  as  to  put 
them  to  flight.  In  this  action,  about  thirty  women, 
who  had  brought  provisions  to  the  insurgents,  dis- 
played extraordinary  courage.  They  were  the  first 
to  pursue  the  dragoons ; and  a girl  of  seventeen, 
named  Lucrece  Guigon,  was  particularly  conspicuous. 
Not  content  with  encouraging  her  brethren  by  shouts 
of  “ The  sword  of  the  Lord,  and  the  sword  of  Gideon 
for  ever  !”  this  young  heroine  seized  the  sabres  of  the 
slain  or  wounded  dragoons,  despatching  the  latter, 
and  pursuing  those  who  fled  before  her.  A little 
band  of  ten  Camisards  continued  the  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  for  a considerable  distance  over  the  plain  of 
Calvisson,  till  reinforcements  from  that  place  obliged 
them  to  return. 

Cavalier  relates  in  his  Memoirs  that,  just  before 
this  action,  he  had  himself  a very  narrow  escape. 
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Leaving  his  band,  he  went  alone  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy,  and  was  intercepted,  on  his  return,  in  a hollow 
way,  by  a cornet  and  two  dragoons,  who,  favoured 
by  some  olive-trees,  had  placed  themselves  in  ambush 
there.  He  had  approached  within  pistol-shot  before 
he  saw  them.  The  cornet  advanced,  crying,  “ It  is 
Cavalier ! I know  you.  Surrender ; you  cannot 
escape ; and  you  shall  have  quarter.”  He  replied 
that  he  should  do  no  such  thing,  and  instantly  shot 
him  through  the  head  with  his  musket.  Then,  seizing 
the  officer’s  pistols,  he  served  the  two  dragoons  in 
the  same  manner,  and  rejoined  his  band. 

Soon  after  this  affair,  being  again  surprised  with 
about  eighty  horse  at  Vergese,  by  count  Fimarcon, 
at  the  head  of  a very  superior  force,  Cavalier  hastily 
retreated  to  a wood  of  olive-trees,  whither  the  count 
durst  not  pursue  him,  being  apprehensive  that  his 
infantry  was  in  ambush  there.  On  the  same  day,  a 
party  of  four  Camisards  committed  a murder,  accom- 
panied with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity,  on  a 
young  Catholic  lady,  travelling  from  Uses  to  St.  Am- 
hroix.  Two  of  her  servants  were  likewise  put  to 
death.  Cavalier  ordered  the  villains,  who  gloried  in 
the  deed,  to  be  seized  and  tried  by  a court-martial : 
three  of  them  were  shot,  and  the  fourth  contrived  to 
escape.  He  also  caused  two  traitors,  whom  inspira- 
tion enabled  the  Camisards  to  discover  in  their  band, 
to  be  executed. 

The  long  and  laborious  work  of  devastation  was 
now  completed.  Julien’s  conflagrations,  begun  on 
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the  29th  of  September,  finished  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber. A tract  of  country  about  forty  leagues  square 
had  been  transformed  into  a desert ; and  the  author 
of  these  expeditions  gloried  in  them,  and  congratulated 
himself  that  he  should  at  length  enjoy  some  rest  after 
such  severe  fatigues. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  in  most  of  the  towns, 
scaffolds  and  gibbets  were  in  daily  requisition  for  the 
execution  of  persons  suspected  of  having  favoured 
the  insurgents,  or  disobeyed  the  ordinances  of  the 
sovereign,  who,  by  a fresh  proclamation,  commanded 
the  new  converts  of  the  dioceses  of  Montpellier, 
Nimes,  Uses,  and  Alais,  to  pay  the  sum  of  200,000 
livres  to  the  ancient  Catholics,  to  indemnify  them  for 
property  taken  from  them  by  the  Camisards. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1704  found  the  two 
parties  increased  in  strength  and  actuated  by  feelings 
of  heightened  animosity.  The  theatre  of  the  war 
was  changed.  Its  principal  seat  had  been  transferred 
from  the  Upper  Cevennes  to  Lower  Languedoc. 
Marshal  de  Montrevel,  trusting  to  the  number  of  his 
troops  and  to  the  efficacy  of  the  cruel  measures  which 
he  was  pursuing  against  the  Protestants,  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  soon  put  an  end  to  the  insur- 
rection. But  the  Camisards,  masters  of  the  country, 
and  still  dispersed  in  little  bands,  obliged  the  royal 
troops  to  divide  in  order  to  follow  them,  escaped  their 
pursuit  from  their  knowledge  of  localities,  and  all  at 
once  became  assailants,  when  they  had  in  their  favour 
the  advantage  of  position  or  of  number.  Such  were 
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the  ordinary  tactics  of  Cavalier,  always  quick  in  his 
motions,  always  brave  in  danger,  always  bold  in  his 
enterprises.  Roland  and  the  other  chiefs  followed 
his  example ; and  Montrevel,  with  his  numerous  army, 
was  incessantly  in  quest  of  an  enemy,  who  appeared 
every  where,  but  was  to  be  found  no  where.  He 
revenged  himself  on  the  country  for  the  useless 
fatigue  which  he  frequently  underwent  in  pursuing 
the  rebels.  All  the  villages  suspected  of  furnishing 
a retreat  or  provisions  to  the  Camisards  were  pillaged 
or  burned ; for  it  was  a maxim  with  him  that  on 
these  occasions  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  shut 
the  door  against  pity,  and  to  disregard  all  com- 
plaints. 

On  the  other  hand,  Julien  made  seizures  of  the 
inhabitants  in  various  places,  and  destroyed  all  the 
mills  and  ovens,  lest  they  might  be  useful  to  the 
Camisards.  He  carried  off  the  inhabitants  from  all 
farm-houses  and  hamlets  which  could  serve  them  for 
retreats,  and  all  the  provisions  in  those  villages  where 
there  were  no  troops : he  shut  up  in  walled  places 
all  smiths,  armourers,  shoemakers,  and  surgeons,  who 
dwelt  outside  the  towns ; and  he  apprehended  all 
persons  who  appeared  suspicious,  or  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  noted  down  in  lists  which  he  carried 
with  him.  Among  the  captives  who  thus  fell  into 
his  hands  were,  a celebrated  prophetess  and  preacher 
of  Lussan,  called,  from  her  lofty  stature.  Big  Mary, 
and  Jonquet,  one  of  the  brigadiers  of  Cavalier’s  band, 
who  were  both  executed  at  Nimes. 
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At  the  same  time,  Gabriel,  the  hermit,  was  scouring 
the  country  with  his  Cadets  de  la  Croix,  and  doing 
more  mischief  than  all  the  officers  of  the  royal  army. 
So  numerous  were  the  murders  which  he  committed, 
that  complaints  were  addressed  to  the  States  of  Lan- 
guedoc. ‘‘  They  are  trying  to  cry  down  him  and  his 
troop,”  says  Flechier,  bishop  of  Nimes,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  but  we  have  stoutly  supported  him.”  Thus 
the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church  justified  and  en- 
couraged those  massacres. 

In  January,  several  actions  took  place  between  the 
dragoons  and  the  bands  of  Roland  and  Cavalier,  al- 
most invariably  to  the  advantage  of  the  Camisards. 
Montrevel,  determined  to  wage  a war  of  extermina- 
tion, till  the  insurrection  should  be  totally  quelled, 
issued  several  ordinances,  enjoining  upon  severe  pe- 
nalties that  all  towns  and  large  villages  should  be 
enclosed ; and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  farm-houses 
and  hamlets  should  remove  from  them  with  all  their 
provisions,  that  the  Camisards  might  be  starved  out. 
After  the  publication  of  these  ordinances,  all  the 
Protestants  found  abroad  in  the  country  were  slaugh- 
tered. The  Memoirs  of  that  time  are  filled  with 
details  of  the  massacres  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
always  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  unmitigated 
horror.  Brigadier  Planque  commanded  the  troops 
by  which  a great  number  of  these  infernal  atrocities 
were  perpetrated.  In  a single  expedition,  this  wretch 
butchered  more  than  six  hundred  unfortunate  crea- 
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A few  days  before  that  expedition,  Planque  put  to 
death  thirty-one  persons  at  St.  Andre  de  Valborgne, 
whither  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  burned  parishes 
had  retired.  Pressed  by  hunger  and  want,  they 
passed  the  bounds  prescribed  them  to  seek  some 
relief.  Planque,  being  informed  of  this,  immediately 
sent  a detachment  to  apprehend  them.  They  had  all 
returned  to  their  retreats,  were  caught  in  bed,  and 
confined  in  the  church,  whence  the  victims  were  taken 
as  they  were  vranted  for  the  slaughter.  Five  women 
and  girls  opened  this  bloody  tragedy.  One  of  the 
women  had  with  her  two  daughters,  six  and  seven 
years  of  age.  These  children  rent  the  air  with  their 
screams,  when  they  saw  their  mother  dragged  out  to 
suffer.  They  rushed  like  lions  to  rescue  her,  if  pos- 
sible, from  the  grasp  of  the  barbarous  soldiers.  Their 
mother  was  massacred  before  their  faces,  and,  with 
her,  thirty  other  persons.  Some  were  shot,  others 
put  to  death  with  the  sword,  and  others  with  hatchets. 
A boy  ten  years  old,  the  son  of  a Camisard,  after 
receiving  three  musket-shots,  once  more  raised  his 
head,  and  in  a touching  and  expiring  voice,  said, 
“ Why,  where  can  my  father  be,  that  he  does  not 
fetch  me  away  from  here?”  But,  inhuman  as  was 
the  cruelty  of  the  regular  troops,  nothing  equalled 
the  barbarities  practised  by  the  Cadets  of  the  Cross. 

The  state  of  the  province  was  awful.  Baron  d’Ai- 
galiers,  a Protestant,  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to 
put  an  end  to  the  calamities  that  afflicted  his  country. 
With  this  view  he  repaired  to  Paris,  was  presented  to 
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Chamillart,  the  minister,  and  communicated  to  him  a 
plan  of  pacification,  which  consisted  in  allowing  a 
certain  number  of  Protestants  to  arm,  for  the  purpose 
of  going  and  declaring  to  the  insurgents  that,  so  far 
from  favouring  their  proceedings,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  lead  them  back  to  their  duty  by  their  ex- 
ample, or  to  fight  them. 

Without  requiring  explanations  concerning  this 
plan,  Chamillart  introduced  the  baron  to  marshal 
Villars,  who  was  appointed  to  supersede  Montrevel 
in  the  command  in  Languedoc.  The  court  had  for 
some  time  past  appeared  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  latter,  and  was  surprised  that,  with  the 
troops  which  he  had  at  his  disposal,  he  had  not  yet 
quelled  the  insurrection.  So  early  as  the  14th  of 
February,  the  marshal  had  written  a letter  to  the 
king,  as  a sort  of  justification  of  his  conduct;  a 
proof  that,  before  this  date,  complaints  had  been  made 
against  him.  Fresh  advantages  gained  by  the  Cami- 
sards,  an  attempt  at  a rising  in  the  Vivarais,  though 
soon  quashed,  and,  above  all,  a victory  won  by  Cava- 
lier on  the  15th  of  March,  at  a place  called  Les 
Devois  de  Martinargues,  completely  ruined  him  in 
the  good  opinion  of  the  court.  He  was  recalled. 

The  action  just  alluded  to  was  fought  by  a detach- 
ment consisting  of  five  or  six  hundred  marines,  all 
picked  men,  and  several  companies  of  dragoons  sent 
out  by  Montrevel  from  Uses  to  seek  Cavalier  and  his 
band,  who  had  appeared  in  the  environs.  So  judi. 
cious  were  the  dispositions  made  by  the  Camisard 
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chief,  and  so  courageously  were  they  executed  by  his 
followers,  that  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  panic-struck, 
suffered  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  almost  without 
resistance.  No  more  than  four  officers  and  180  men 
escaped ; while  the  Camisards  lost  not  one  of  their 
number  in  the  battle,  and  had  but  ten  wounded,  of 
whom  two  died.  Their  booty,  not  only  in  arms  and 
good  horses,  but  also  in  money  and  jewels,  was  very 
considerable.  Montrevel  then  marched  himself  with 
all  the  troops  that  he  could  collect ; but,  after  seeking 
the  Camisards  in  vain  for  three  days,  he  returned  to 
Uses. 

Cavalier  alleges  in  his  Memoirs  that  the  recall  of 
the  marshal  was  instigated  by  Baville.  Though 
strictly  united,  to  all  appearance,  they  cordially  hated 
one  another.  The  marshal  had  been  directed  to  keep 
a vigilant  eye  upon  the  conduct  of  the  intendant : and 
the  latter,  apprized  of  that  fact,  neglected  no  means 
to  rid  himself  of  a troublesome  overseer.  Before 
his  departure,  Montrevel  wished,”  as  he  says  in  his 
Memoirs,  ‘‘  to  take  leave  of  his  friends.”  Being  in- 
formed by  his  spies  that  Cavalier  was  at  Caveyrac, 
he  set  in  motion  a great  number  of  troops,  with  the 
intention  of  surrounding  him.  At  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th  of  April,  he  started  himself  from 
Sommieres  at  the  head  of  a corps  of  900  men.  He 
found  one  of  the  detachments  which  he  had  sent  out 
already  engaged  with  the  insurgents.  The  latter, 
now  between  two  fires,  retired  to  the  heights  of 
Nages,  and  there  Cavalier  soon  perceived  that  he 
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was  completely  surrounded  on  all  sides.  ‘‘  My  lads,” 
said  he  to  his  band,  we  shall  be  taken  and  broke 
alive,  if  we  are  not  stout-hearted.  The  only  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  cut  our  way  through  those  fellows.  Close 
ranks,  and  follow  me.” 

At  these  words,  the  Camisards  rushed  furiously 
upon  the  enemy.  The  combatants,  mingled  together, 
fought  hand  to  hand,  seizing  one  another  by  the 
hair,  and  stabbing  their  antagonists  with  the  bayonet. 
At  length.  Cavalier’s  troop,  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
was  broken  and  dispersed.  Having  rallied  the  wreck 
of  his  followers,  that  chief  forced  the  passage  of  a 
bridge  .guarded  by  dragoons,  and  gained  a neigh- 
bouring wood,  where  night  screened  him  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  royal  troops.  He  had  lost  more  than 
one  third  of  his  force ; and,  according  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Catholic  writers,  the  loss  of  the  marshal 
amounted  to  400  men.  Cavalier  tells  us  in  his 
Memoirs  that  he  had  with  him  before  the  battle  no 
more  than  800  foot  and  100  horse,  while  the  army 
of  Montrevel  numbered  nearly  5000  men. 

This  defeat,  which  may  be  regarded  as  decisive  in 
the  war  of  the  Camisards,  was  followed  by  fresh 
disasters.  Cavalier,  closely  pursued,  crossed  the 
Garden,  and  concealed  himself,  with  the  remains  of 
his  band,  in  the  woods  of  Vaquieres  and  Bouquet. 
The  royal  troops,  incessantly  in  quest  of  him,  dis- 
covered in  the  wood  of  Euzet  an  immense  cavern, 
where  the  insurgents  had  formed  a magazine  of 
corn,  flour,  clothes,  and  arms.  There  too  they  made 
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gunpowder,  and  deposited  tlieir  sick  and  wounded. 
This  discovery  was  a fatal  stroke  to  the  Camisards. 
All  those  found  in  the  cavern  were  slaughtered,  and 
their  chief  was  left  to  wander  in  the  woods  without 
ammunition  and  without  provisions. 

Agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the  court,  Montrevel 
left  Nimes  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  on  the  20th 
Villars  arrived  in  that  city.  The  new  governor  pur- 
sued a contrary  system  to  that  of  his  predecessor. 
He  had  several  conferences  with  baron  d’Aigaliers 
and  Julien  relative  to  the  state  of  the  country.  The- 
Protestants  of  Nimes  having  presented  to  him  a 
petition,  conformable  to  the  plan  of  the  baron  for 
the  reduction  of  the  insurgents,  he  thanked  them  for 
the  offer  of  their  services,  and  assured  them  that  he 
would  avail  himself  of  them  with  the  same  confidence 
that  he  should  place  in  the  ancient  Catholics.  Then, 
desirous  to  ascertain,  from  actual  observation,  the 
state  of  the  country,  he  visited  the  principal  towns 
in  the  province,  expressing  in  all  his  speeches  to  the 
communes  a disposition  to  mild  measures  and  a 
general  amnesty. 

Planque  and  Julien,  the  inexorable  instruments  of 
Montrevel’s  cruel  system,  at  first  made  some  opposi- 
tion to  the  plan  of  pacification  proposed  by  d’Aigaliers ; 
but  the  marshal  finally  authorised  him  to  raise  his 
company  of  Protestants.  Before  the  baron  could 
communicate  with  any  of  the  Camisard  chiefs,  Baville 
and  Lalande,  who  had  taken  a prominent  i3art  in  the 
late  military  operations,  anxious  to  deprive  him  of 
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the  merit  of  pacifying  the  country,  lost  no  time  in 
entering  into  a negociation  with  Cavalier,  by  means 
of  Lacombe,  with  whom  Cavalier  had  lived  in  his 
youth  as  shepherd’s  boy.  The  Camisard  chief  thought 
it  prudent  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  peace  that 
were  made  to  him,  for  the  following  reasons. 

The  loss,”  he  says  in  his  Memoirs,  “ which  I had 
sustained  at  Nages,  was  the  more  important  because 
it  could  not  be  repaired.  I had  lost  at  one  blow  a 
great  quantity  of  arms,  all  my  ammunition,  all  my 
money,  and,  what  was  worse,  soldiers  trained  to 
fighting  and  inured  to  fatigue,  and  with  whom  I could 
undertake  any  thing.  But  the  loss  of  my  magazines 
was  a still  more  severe  misfortune ; it  was  more  fatal 
to  me  than  all  the  others  put  together : for  till  then 
I had  always  some  resource  for  recruiting  myself ; 
but  now  I had  none  left.  The  country  was  laid 
waste ; the  kindness  of  our  friends  was  cooled  ; their 
purses  were  exhausted  : a hundred  towns  and  villages 
were  pillaged  and  burned  ; the  prisons  were  full  of 
Protestants  ; the  country  was  a desert.  Add  to  this, 
the  succours  from  England,  which -had  been  so  long 
promised,  had  not  come,  and  marshal  Villars  had 
arrived  with  fresh  troops.” 

As  soon  as  Lalande  had  ascertained  that  Cavalier 
was  disposed  to  negociate,  he  wrote  to  him,  desiring 
an  interview,  and  assuring  him  that  he  might  come  to 
him  in  perfect  safety.  Cavalier,  in  his  answer,  begged 
him  to  fix  the  place  of  meeting,  and  directed  Catinat, 
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who  commanded  his  cavalry,  to  deliver  his  letter  in 
person  to  the  general,  who  was  at  Alais. 

Struck  by  the  bold  bearing  of  the  Camisard,  Lalande 
asked  his  name.  ‘‘  I am  Catinat,”  replied  the 
Camisard,  in  a firm  tone,  “ commander  of  Cavalier’s 
horse.” — What ! are  you  Catinat,”  said  Lalande — 
that  Catinat,  who  massacred  so  many  people  in  tho 
territory  of  Beaucaire?” — “The  same,”  answered 
Catinat,  raising  his  voice.  “ I have  done  what  you 
said,  and  what  I thought  I ought  to  do.” — “ You  are 
very  hold,”  said  the  general,  “ to  dare  to  appear 
before  me.” — I am  come,”  rejoined  Catinat,  “ on 
the  faith  and  assurance  which  Brother  Cavalier  has 
given  me  that  no  harm  will  be  done  me.” — “ He  is 
right,”  replied  Lalande.  Having  read  the  letter,  “ Go 
back,”  said  he  to  Cavalier ; “ tell  him  that,  in  two  hours, 
I shall  be  at  the  bridge  of  Avenes  with  thirty  dragoons 
only  and  a few  officers,  and  that  he  can  bring  with 
him  a like  number.” 

In  two  hours  Lalande  and  Cavalier  were  at  the 
appointed  place.  Each  ordered  his  escort  to  wait 
two  gun-shots  from  the  bridge,  and  went  forward 
alone.  They  conversed  together  on  the  bridge  for 
nearly  two  hours.  On  rejoining  his  men.  Cavalier 
said  not  a word  concerning  the  subject  of  this  inter- 
view ; but  he  gives  the  following  account  of  it  in  his 
Memoirs  : “ After  the  first  salutations,  M.  de  Lalande 
asked  what  were  my  pretensions,  and  wherein  con- 
sisted my  demands.  ‘ In  three  things,’  I replied  ; 
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‘ the  first,  that  liberty  of  conscience  be  granted  to 
us ; the  second,  that  all  those  who  are  detained  on 
account  of  their  religion  in  prisons  and  in  the  galleys  be 
released ; and  the  third,  that  if  we  are  refused  liberty 
of  conscience,  we  be  permitted  at  least  to  leave  the 
kingdom.’  ” Lalande  seemed  to  like  this  last  propo- 
sition, and  inquired  of  Cavalier,  what  number  of 
persons  he  wished  to  take  with  him.  Cavalier  replied, 
ten  thousand  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes.  Lalande 
seemed  to  think  this  demand  excessive,  but  said  that 
he  would  communicate  it  to  the  marshal,  after  which 
they  separated,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion. 

On  the  following  day.  May  the  1 3th,  Cavalier  had 
an  interview  with  baron  d’Aigaliers.  “We  embraced 
one  another,”  says  the  baron  in  his  Memoirs,  “ as  if 
we  were  old  acquaintance.  My  little  troop  mingled 
with  his,  and  they  began  to  sing  hymns  together, 
while  Cavalier  and  I were  conversing.”  Before  they 
parted,  the  baron  decided  the  Camisard  chief  to  write 
a letter  to  Yillars,  offering  to  throw  himself  and  his 
whole  band  on  the  mercy  of  the  king. 

After  the  conference  with  Lalande,  Cavalier’s  band 
marched  in  open  day  from  village  to  village,  being 
supplied  by  the  king’s  officers  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  performing 
publicly  all  the  exercises  of  their  religion. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  Cavalier  had  an  interview  at 
Nimes  with  marshal  Villars  himself.  He  repeated  all 
his  demands,  which  the  marshal  promised  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  court ; adding  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he 
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might  conduct  his  men  to  the  village  of  Calvisson, 
where  they  should  be  subsisted  at  the  expence  of  the 
king ; that,  before  the  first  of  June,  he  should  receive 
orders  either  to  serve  the  king  or  leave  the  kingdom ; 
and  that  the  prisoners  detained  on  account  of  reli- 
gion should  be  set  at  liberty. 

On  the  19th,  Cavalier  entered  Calvisson  with  his 
band,  and  held  the  same  day  a general  meeting,  which 
was  attended  by  all  the  Protestants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country ; and  from  that  time  he  continued 
the  public  exercise  of  his  religion. 

The  answer  of  the  court  soon  arrived.  Most  of 
the  conditions  stipulated  by  Cavalier  in  his  treaty  with 
Villars  were  granted ; but,  as  it  might  be  expected, 
liberty  of  conscience  was, refused.  This  answer  was 
accompanied  by  a commission  of  colonel  for  Cavalier, 
with  leave  to  appoint  to  all  the  ranks  in  his  regiment, 
which  was  destined  to  serve  in  Spain,  and  a grant  of 
a pension  of  1200  livres.  Cavalier,  who  was  then  at 
Nimes  with  the  marshal,  immediately  repaired  to 
Calvisson,  to  communicate  the  reply  of  the  court  to 
his  people,  and  to  raise  his  regiment. 

This  chief,  ever  since  he  entered  into  negociation 
with  the  king’s  officers,  had  kept  his  brethren  in  the 
dark  respecting  the  articles  of  his  treaties  both  with 
Lalande  and  Villars;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
his  personal  advantage  was  not  neglected  in  them. 
Such  at  least  was  the  idea  entertained  by  his  band. 
Mistrust  was  the  natural  consequence.  On  his  return 
to  Calvisson,  Ravanel,  his  lieutenant,  who  commanded 
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in  his  absence,  and  all  the  principal  officers,  insisted 
on  knowing  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  Cavalier 
said  angrily  that  a uniform  was  making  for  them,  and 
that  they  must  go  and  serve  in  Portugal.  At  these 
words,  Ravanel,  who  had  reckoned  upon  obtaining 
liberty  of  conscience,  called  him  a base  traitor. 
Cavalier  went  among  the  ranks  to  sound  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  men,  but  from  all  quarters  arose  the  cry, 
‘‘No  peace ! no  peace,  till  we  have  our  places  of  wor- 
ship !”  Ravanel  instantly  ordered  the  generale  to  beat, 
and  set  his  band  in  motion.  Cavalier  strove  in  vain 
to  detain  it.  The  two  chiefs,  in  the  heat  of  their 
passion,  grasped  their  pistols,  when  the  prophet 
Moses  stepped  between  them.  Cavalier  made  several 
efforts  to  recover  his  authority  over  the  band,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Retiring  to  the  village  of  Cardet,  he 
wrote  to  inform  the  marshal  of  his  disappointment. 

A few  days  before,  a similar  scene  had  occurred 
between  him  and  Roland.  The  latter,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  marched 
about  in  the  Cevennes,  without  thinking  of  making 
peace.  Cavalier  went  to  him,  to  persuade  him  to 
submit.  Roland  replied  that  he  ought  to  die  with 
shame  for  betraying  his  party,  and  that,  whatever  he 
might  do,  there  should  never  be  peace  till  entire 
liberty  of  conscience  was  granted. 

War  was  on  the  point  of  being  rekindled.  The 
new  converts,  in  despair,  wrote  a second  time  to  the 
marshal,  to  repeat  the  offer  of  their  services.  Baron 
d’Aigaliers  went  to  Roland,  and  persuaded  him  to 
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enter  into  negociation  with  the  marshal.  That  chief 
obtained  very  advantageous  conditions  for  himself 
and  his  band,  and  likewise  for  all  the  Protestants  of 
the  country.  The  first  article  of  the  treaty  stipu- 
lated that  he,  like  Cavalier,  should  have  a regiment, 
which  was  to  serve  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
each  of  them  might  have  a minister ; moreover,  a 
general  amnesty  was  granted  ; a promise  was  given 
that  the  prisoners  should  be  released,  and  the  exiles 
recalled ; and  the  indemnities  of  the  war  were  to  be 
borne  by  the  whole  province,  and  not  thrown  exclu- 
sively on  the  new  converts. 

Baron  d’Aigaliers,  Cavalier,  and  Roland,  repaired 
with  these  conditions  to  Ravanel,  w^ho  had  retired  to 
a mountain  near  Leuziers,  with  his  band  united  with 
Roland’s.  This  chief,  however,  either  from  religious 
zeal,  or  because  no  personal  advantages  were  offered 
to  him,  refused  to  submit.  He  had  prepossessed  his 
men  against  the  negociators  of  the  peace.  On  their 
approach.  Cavalier,  branded  with  the  epithets  of 
coward  and  traitor,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
galloped  off.  Roland  was  seized  and  forcibly  carried 
off  to  the  band ; and  baron  d’Aigaliers,  who  had  well 
nigh  fallen  a victim  to  his  officious  interference,  was 
obliged  to  turn  back  without  performing  his  errand. 

It  is  certain,”  says  the  historian  whom  I have 
chiefly  followed  in  this  narrative,  “ that,  with  the 
best  intentions,  this  gentleman  had  done  great  mis- 
chief to  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  of  the  whole 
kin^rdom.  Those  of  Languedoc  had  taken  arms  to 
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protect  themselves  against  the  intolerable  oppression 
under  which  they  had  groaned  for  so  many  years, 
and  to  obtain  the  re-establishment  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  a liberty  dearer 
to  them  than  life — the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
Ilis  views  extended  no  further  than  to  persuade 
them  to  submit  unconditionally  to  the  king’s  mercy : 
and  it  is  certain  that,  but  for  his  efforts  to  effect  this 
object,  the  Camisards  would  have  obtained  much 
better  terms. 

Villars,  exasperated  at  the  obstinacy  of  Ravanel, 
recommenced  hostilities,  and,  heading  the  troops  in 
person,  he  burned  the  village  of  Carnoulet,  though 
Roland  had  begged  him  to  wait  till  the  expiration  of 
the  truce,  on  the  8th  of  June,  before  he  resorted  to 
measures  of  severity.  That  chief  himself,  who  was  at 
the  chateau  of  Prades,  and,  reckoning  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  armistice,  had  taken  no  particular 
precautions  for  his  safety,  was  surprised  by  a party 
of  the  royal  troops  when  in  bed,  and  had  scarcely 
time  to  escape  in  his  shirt.  Villars,  conceiving  that 
Roland  was  trifling  with  him,  offered  a reward  for 
his  head,  and  another  for  that  of  Catinat. 

After  Cavalier’s  submission,  several  of  *the  Cami- 
sards followed  his  example.  They  came  in  small 
parties,  and  were  always  well  received.  Cavalier, 
who  was  then  at  Nimes,  set  out,  on  the  21st  of  June, 
for  New  Breisach,  with  a company  of  150  men, 
selected  from  among  the  insurgents  who  had  sub- 
mitted. Leaving  his  party  at  Macon,  he  proceeded 
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to  Versailles,  to  confer  with  Chamillart.  The  king 
wished  to  see  him.  He  was  accordingly  stationed 
on  the  grand  staircase ; the  monarch,  in  passing,  cast 
his  eyes  on  him,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Appre- 
hensive of  some  treachery,  the  chief,  on  rejoining  his 
men,  persuaded  them  to  slip  away  in  the  night  from 
their  escort,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Lausanne. 

Meanwhile,  the  marshal  published  an  ordinance, 
declaring  that  the  parents  and  the  wives  of  all  per- 
sons known  to  be  among  the  insurgents  should  he 
apprehended,  if,  within  three  days  from  its  publica- 
tion, they  did  not  submit  and  surrender  their  arms. 
Many  thousands  of  innocent  people  were  in  conse- 
quence seized,  and  the  prisons  in  the  large  towns 
were  soon  crowded  with  them.  Upwards  of  5000 
reapers,  who  had  come  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  Nimes  and  the  plain,  shared  the  same 
fate ; but,  as  the  crops  were  spoiling  on  the  ground 
for  w^ant  of  hands,  those  who  could  furnish  proofs  of 
their  Catholic  principles  were  set  at  liberty.  Several 
places  were  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  troops,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  slaughtered. 

The  Camisards  were  again  in  the  field.  They  ap- 
peared to*  have  changed  their  system,  and  to  abstain 
from  spilling  blood,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity ; though  they  were  greatly  irritated  by  the  bar- 
barous measures  of  Villars,  and  by  the  proceedings  in- 
stituted by  Baville  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  such  Protestants  as  should  die  without  communi- 
cating and  confessing  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
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Romish  church.  As  if  the  forbearance  of  the  insur- 
gents had  increased  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Catholics 
in  general,  the  Cadets  of  the  Cross  recommenced 
their  ravages  with  more  inhuman  ferocity  than  ever. 

The  Camisards  were  again  in  the  field.  Baron 
d’Aigaliers  took  a second  journey  to  Versailles,  to 
make  new  efforts  for  the  pacification  of  the  province. 
The  allies,  on  their  part,  became  solicitous  to  succour 
the  insurgents.  They  sent  a small  squadron  to  the 
coast  of  Languedoc,  with  a body  of  land  forces.  It 
was  dispersed  by  a storm,  and  one  of  the  tartans 
belonging  to  it  was  taken  by  the  king’s  galleys. 

D’Aigaliers,  on  his  return  from  Versailles,  opened 
a fresh  negociation  with  Roland,  but  it  produced  no 
result.  That  chief  now  considered  himself  the  sole 
master  of  the  country,  and  had  relinquished  all 
thoughts  of  surrender.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  band,  a young  man  from  Uses, 
in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence.  Bribed 
by  a hundred  louis-d’ors,  this  traitor  gave  notice  to 
Parate,  that  the  chief,  with  five  or  six  of  his  officers, 
was  to  sleep,  in  the  night  of  the  14th  of  August,  at 
the  chateau  of  Castelnau,  about  three  leagues  from 
Uses.  A strong  party  of  troops  was  despatched  to 
secure  him.  They  surrounded  the  mansion  where 
Roland  and  his  officers  were  abed.  Suddenly  roused 
from  sleep,  he  escaped  with  five  of  his  companions  by 
a back  door ; but  they  were  pursued  and  overtaken 
by  the  dragoons.  Roland,  clapping  his  back  against 
a tree,  defied  the  boldest  of  his  enemies  to  approach 
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him ; but  a dragoon,  taking  aim  at  him,  fired,  and 
stretched  him  dead.  The  five  oflficers,  seeing  their 
general  lifeless,  surrendered  without  resistance. 

Roland’s  body  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Uses,  and 
thence  to  Nimes.  A mock  trial  was  held  over  the 
corpse,  which  was  drawn  upon  a hurdle,  burned,  and 
the  ashes  cast  to  the  winds.  His  five  officers  were 
condemned  to  the  wheel,  and  executed  together. 
They 'died  with  a firmness  and  even  a cheerfulness 
which  astonished  all,  especially  those  who  had  never 
seen  how  Camisards  could  die  in  torments  : convinced 
that  they  suffered  for  a just  cause,  they  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  uphold  it  to  their  end,  and  to  seal  it  by 
a death,  which,  the  more  cruel  it  was,  appeared  to 
them  a martyrdom  the  more  glorious.  Five  prelates, 
imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Popery,  attended 
this  execution,  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  sufferings  of 
such  formidable  foes ; and  their  transports  of  joy  on 
the  occasion  were  so  unreservedly  expressed  as  to 
shock  many  who  were  far  from  being  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  the  Protestants. 

Baron  d’Aigaliers,  whose  zeal  was  indefatigable, 
made  another  attempt  to  open  negociations  with  the 
remnant  of  Roland’s  band  : but,  not  long  afterwards, 
he  received  such  a recompence  as  he  had  not  deserved 
for  his  good  intentions  and  for  all  the  pains  that  he 
had  taken.  An  order  from  the  court  banished  him 
from  the  kingdom,  and  he  set  out  for  Geneva,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  regret  and  esteem  of  all  liberal- 
minded  men. 
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The  most  considerable  band  which  still  held  out 
was  that  of  Ravanel.  Being  attacked  at  St.  Bene- 
zet  by  a superior  force,  it  separated  into  small  parties, 
and  was  heard  of  no  more.  The  other  chiefs,  discou- 
raged by  the  defeat  of  Ravanel,  hastened  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  amnesty,  which  the  marshal  had 
offered  anew.  Castanet  submitted  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember; Catinat  and  Sauvayre,  his  lieutenant,  fol- 
lowed his  example  on  the  19th.  On  the  4th  of 
October,  Joany  surrendered  with  forty-six  men  to 
Lalande,  as  did  several  other  leaders  on  the  9th. 
Each  of  them  made  the  best  conditions  he  could  for 
himself.  All  of  them  had  grants  of  money,  the 
smallest  being  tv  o hundred  livres..  They  were  more- 
over furnished  with  passports  for  leaving  the  king- 
dom, and  conveyed  to  Geneva  at  the  expense  of  the 
king. 

Flechier,  bishop  of  Nimes,  bears  witness  to  the 
mean  appearance  of  the  Camisard  chiefs.  “ We  see,” 
says  he,  “ their  leaders  come  hither — vulgar,  ill- 
made,  and  ferocious  men.  It  costs  a great  deal  of 
fatigue,  money,  and  patience  to  reduce  them : for 
they  know^  nothing  of  decorum,  of  reason,  or  of  reli- 
gion ; neither  can  they  be  humble  and  repentant, 
even  when  they  are  soliciting  mercy.”  In  another 
place,  he  observes : ‘‘We  have  seen  all  their  chiefs, 
each  madder  and  more  beggarly  than  the  other,  who, 
nevertheless,  called  themselves  evangelists,  preachers, 
prophets,  and  are  gone  to  carry  their  extravagances 
to  foreign  countries.” 
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While  describing  in  these  contemptuous  terms  the 
sorry  figures  of  the  Cami  sards,  the  orthodox  bishop 
must  no  doubt  have  been  deeply  mortified  by  the  re- 
flexion that  it  was  nevertheless  these  madmen,  these 
beggars,  these  evangelists,  these  preachers,  these  pro- 
phets, who  had  made  head  for  two  years  against 
20,000  regular  troops  and  more  than  40,000  armed 
burghers,  and  treated  with  a marshal  of  France ; 
and  by  the  consideration  of  the  consequences  that 
might  have  ensued,  had  the  allies  taken  advantage 
of  the  movements  excited  by  these  madmen  and 
beggars  while  they  were  in  arms.  That  oversight  of 
the  enemies  of  France  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  whole  history  of  this 
remarkable  war. 

From  this  period,  October,  1704,  the  war  in  the 
Cevennes  may  be  considered  as  at  an  end.  Ravanel 
was  the  only  chief  left  in  the  country : but  he  wan- 
dered about  in  the  mountains,  without  troops  and 
without  hope  of  ever  rallying  any  more  around  him. 
An  ordinance  issued  by  Villars  excluded  him  from 
the  benefit  of  the  amnesty,  and  set  a price  upon  his 
head.  At  the  same  time,  the  marshal  informed  the 
court  of  the  entire  pacification  of  the  province : he 
was  immediately  recalled  ; and  the  king,  in  testi- 
mony of  satisfaction  with  his  conduct  in  Languedoc, 
sent  him  to  command  the  army  of  the  Moselle. 

England  and  Bolland,  which  had  neglected  to  pro- 
fit by  the  insurrection  when  the  country  was  in  a 
flame,  and  when  their  intervention  might  have  pro- 
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duced  the  most  disastrous  effects  for  the  court  of 
France,  began  to  think  seriously  of  rekindling  the 
flame  after  it  was  extinguished.  But,  like  all  reso- 
lutions taken  too  late,  that  of  the  allies  failed  to 
attain  its  object.  Several  conspiracies,  it  is  true, 
were  hatched  in  the  Cevennes,  and  most  of  the  Ca- 
misard  chiefs  returned  clandestinely  to  France,  but 
were  all  discovered  and  put  to  death.  Among  these 
were  Catinat  and  Ravanel,  who  were  burned  at 
Nimes  in  April,  1705.  These  inauspicious  begin 
nings  did  not  discourage  the  allied  powers  or  their 
agents.  From  this  period  till  1711,  and  even  till 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  two  years  later,  partial  move- 
mejits  took  place  in  different  parts  of  Languedoc. 
A rising  was  attempted  in  the  Vivarais ; and  Cava- 
lier, after  making  a great  stir  in  Holland,  went  to 
Piedmont,  where  a plan  was  formed  for  an  invasion 
through  Dauphine.  All  these  schemes  produced  no 
serious  result,  and  ended  only  in  bringing  to  the 
scaffold  those  who  were  engaged  in  them. 

The  war  of  the  Camisards  is  the  last,  but  not  the 
least  terrible  of  the  episodes  consequent  on  those  fatal 
religious  feuds  which  drenched  France  with  blood  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century.  When  Louis  XIV.  revoked 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  Protestants,vanquished  as  a po- 
litical party  by  the  successive  defection  of  their  leaders 
and  by  the  surrender,  long  before,  of  their  places  of 
safety,  could  not,  as  at  former  periods,  oppose  an  armed 
force  to  the  violences  of  the  court.  In  the  provinces, 
they  constituted  the  most  industrious  and  the  most 
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enlightened  part  of  the  population,  and  consequently 
the  least  fitted  for  civil  war : they  submitted,  there- 
fore, to  the  new  edicts,  or  left  the  kingdom.  But 
such  a violation  of  all  previously  acknowledged 
rights  could  not  be  accomplished  without  compro- 
mising many  interests,  and  exasperating  many  minds. 
This  mass  of  resentments,  repressed  for  many  years, 
but  never  extinguished,  found  at  length  a field  of 
battle  in  the  Cevennes,  and  raised  the  standard  of 
insurrection.  Here,  in  fact,  it  was  that  Persecution, 
having  to  struggle  with  the  humble  class  of  the 
country  population,  encountered  convictions  more 
ardent  and  interests  not  so  easily  reconciled  with 
change  of  abode. 

The  Protestant  gentleman  who  would  not  renounce 
his  religion  might  carry  into  a foreign  country  the 
price  of  the  manor  of  his  ancestors,  the  merchant 
his  wealth,  the  artisan  his  industry : but  the  farmer 
could  not  take  with  him  his  cattle  or  his  plough. 
.He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  fight,  when,  after  oppres- 
sion had  taken  away  his  ministers,  it  came  again  to 
cut  down,  on  account  of  his  religion,  his  vines  and 
his  fig-trees,  and  to  send  him  to  the  galleys.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that,  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
revolt,  the  Protestant  gentry  took  no  part  in  the  in- 
surrection ; and  that  the  Reformed  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  merely  furnished  the  Camisards  with  some 
trifling  supplies  of  money  and  provisions.  That 
little  army  of  peasants,  in  which  all,  generals  as  well 
as  soldiers,  were  of  the  lowest  class,  produced  cha- 
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racters  and  performed  exploits,  which  only  needed  a 
wider  theatre  to  gain  imperishable  renown. 

The  want  of  unity  among  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
surgents, each  of  whom  acted  independently  of  the 
others,  was  perhaps  more  ruinous  to  their  cause  than 
all  the  efforts  of  their  enemies,  animated  as  they 
were  by  the  sanguinary  principles  of  intolerance 
enjoined  by  the  Pope,  inculcated  by  popish  confes- 
sors, and  preached  by  .popish  bishops.  So  com- 
pletely was  the  haughty  mind  of  Louis  XIV.  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  priests  and  churchmen,  so 
determined  was  he  not  to  grant  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  declaration  of  Chamillart,  his  minister, 
‘‘he  would  rather  see  France  turned  upside  down.” 
What  wonder  that  this  obstinate  perseverance  should 
raise  up  champions,  who  publicly  insisted  that  the 
only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  persecutions  heaped 
upon  the  professors  of  the  Reformed  religion  in 
France  was  for  the  Protestant  princes  to  adopt  a 
similar  line  of  conduct  towards  the  Catholics  in  their 
dominions  ! What  wonder  that  this  idea  should  find 
supporters,  when  that  same  Louis  XIV.,  by  whose 
orders  thousands  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  full  of 
loyalty  for  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  were  perish- 
ing in  Languedoc  by  fire,  the  gibbet,  and  the  wheel, 
was  seen  at  the  same  time  encouraging  in  Hungary 
the  subjects  of  the  emperor,  who  had  taken  up  arms, 
like  the  people  of  the  Cevennes,  in  defence  of  their 
religion  and  their  privileges,  fomenting  their  discon- 
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tent,  and  supplying  them  with  money  ! It  must  be 
confessed  that,  if  the  allies  had  followed  his  example, 
that  priest-ridden  despot  would  have  had  no  right  to 
complain. 

I regret  that  the  limits  to  which  I am  confined 
have  prevented  me  from  introducing  at  length  any  of 
the  remarkable  and  affecting  instances  of  the  almost 
supernatural  courage,  fortitude,  and  resignation,  dis- 
played by  Protestants,  when  subjected  to  torments, 
horrible  enough,  if  inflicted  in  any  other  cause  hut 
that  of  their  God  and  their  consciences,  to  make  the 
most  resolute  spirit  quail.  One,  however,  of  the 
narratives  thickly  scattered  through  the  volumes 
which  I have  had  occasion  to  consult,  I will  venture 
to  subjoin  as  a specimen  of  the  rest. 

In  the  year  1705,  when  the  insurrection  of  the 
Camisards  appeared  to  be  wholly  crushed,  and 
Languedoc  was  in  a state  of  profound  peace,  Ravanel, 
Catinat,  and  some  other  chiefs,  concerted  a plan  for  a 
new  attempt  to  extort  religious  liberty  from  the  govern- 
ment by  force.  Their  principal  conference  was  held 
at  the  house  of  the  Sieur  Boeton,  between  Nimes  and 
Montpellier.  Boeton  and  his  son,  quite  a youth,  had 
both  been  confined  in  fetters  in  the  prison  of  Puilau- 
rens  on  false  accusations.  The  scars  upon  his  body 
were  not  yet  effaced,  still  less  the  deep  impressions 
which  they  had  made  upon  his  mind.  He  engaged, 
therefore,  with  heart  and  soul,  in  the  cause.  The 
plan,  whether  betrayed  or  how  discovered  seems  to 
be  undecided,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Baville  and 
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the  duke  of  Berwick,  the  successor  of  Villars  as  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  province ; the  persons  con- 
cerned in  it  were  seized,  and  numerous  executions 
followed. 

Boeton  also  was  apprehended  by  a company  of 
soldiers  under  the  baron  de  St.  Chattes,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  a cousin  of  his,  conducted  in  triumph  to  Nimes, 
and  thence  to  the  citadel  of  Montpellier.  He  was 
condemned  to  the  wheel,  and  to  undergo  the  torture, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary.  He  endured  it  with  a 
firmness  which  exasperated  Baville,  who  hoped  to 
extort  from  him  useful  information  on  points  relating 
to  the  defence  of  the  province,  which  -he  expected 
every  moment  to  be  invaded  by  the  Allies.  The 
intendant  had  the  meanness  to  insult  him ; where- 
upon Boeton,  raising  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  ex- 
claimed : How  long,  0 Lord,  wilt  thou  suffer  the 
wicked  to  triumph  ! How  long  wilt  thou  permit  him 
to  spill  innocent  blood ! That  blood  cries  to  thee  for 
vengeance  : how  long  wilt  thou  delay  to  do  it  justice  ! 
Let  thine  ancient  jealousy  awake,  and  remember  thy 
compassions !” 

When  led  forth  to  execution,  he  never  ceased  to 
raise  his  voice  above  the  rolling  of  the  drums,  to  ex- 
hort the  spectators,  and  especially  such  as  he  saw 
dissolved  in  tears,  to  “ continue  to  remain  firm  in  the 
communion  of  Jesus  Christ.’’  Incessantly  importuned 
by  two  priests  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  offered 
him  pardon  in  the  name  of  the  king,  if  he  would 
abjure  his  religion  and  repent  of  his  faults,  he  was 
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seen  to  lift  liis  eyes  towards  heaven,  as  if  praying  for 
strength  to  withstand  the  suggestions  of  those  eccle- 
siastics, whom  he  regarded  as  angels  of  darkness  sent 
to  seduce  him,  and  for  fortitude  to  endure  the  attacks 
of  death,  like  a faithful  soldier  fighting  in  the  cause 
of  God. 

One  of  his  friends,  who  chanced  to  be  out  and 
perceived  him  approaching,  was  so  deeply  pained  by 
this  touching  sight,  that  he  stepped  hastily  and  in 
tears  into  a shop  to  avoid  meeting  him.  Boeton, 
having  observed  him,  asked  permission  to  say  a 
word  to  his  friend.  It  was  granted,  and  he  desired 
that  he  might  be  called  out.  “ What !”  said  he,  do 
you  shun  me  because  you  see  me  clothed  in  the  livery 
of  Christ ! Why  should  you  weep,  when  he  grants 
me  the  favour  to  call  me  to  himself,  and  to  seal  the 
defence  of  his  cause  with  my  blood !”  Sobs  choked 
the  utterance  of  his  friend,  who  was  going  to  embrace 
him,  when  the  archers  made  Boeton  walk  on. 

As  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  scaffold  erected 
on  the  esplanade,  he  exclaimed,  Courage,  0 my 
soul ! I behold  the  scene  of  thy  triumph.  Soon,  re- 
leased from  thy  painful  bonds,  thou  wilt  be  in  heaven  ! 
He  advanced  with  a serene  look  and  a noble  assu- 
rance, while  all  the  spectators,  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  were  dissolved  in  tears.  With  heroic  firm- 
ness, he  spoke  cheeringly  to  them  all.  He  laid 
himself  down  upon  the  scaffold  with  intrepid  counte- 
nance, and,  engaged  in  fervent  prayer  to  God,  he 
suffered  the  executioner  to  perform  his  office  without 
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a murmur.  After  his  bones  were  broken,  be  was 
placed  upon  the  wheel,  with  bis  arms  and  legs  doubled 
under  bis  body,  and  bis  head  banging  down.  In  this 
deplorable  and  cruel  state  be  was  left  five  hours, 
singing  hymns,  addressing  ardent  prayers  to  God,  or 
exhortations  to  the  Protestants  who  drew  nigh  to 
listen  to  them. 

The  abbe  de  Massillan,  a witness  of  this  barbarous 
execution  and  of  the  affecting  language  which  he 
addressed  to  the  spectators,  in  spite  of  the  noise  of 
the  drums,  went  and  told  Baville  that  this  spectacle, 
instead  of  striking  terror  into  the  Protestants,  only 
served  to  strengthen  their  attachment  to  their  reli- 
gion ; as  it  was  easy  to  perceive  from  the  tears  which 
they  shed,  and  the  praise  which  they  bestowed  on  the 
expiring  sufferer.  The  intendant,  in  consequence, 
ordered  the  executioner  to  finish  his  work ; but  an 
archer,  who  was  on  the  scaffold,  cried  out  that  this 
Hugonot  ought  to  be  left  to  die  on  the  wheel,  since 
he  would  not  renounce  his  errors.  Boeton  made  this 
reply  to  the  cruel  wretch  : ‘‘You  think,  my  friend, 
that  I am  in  pain  ; indeed  I am  : but  learn  that  He 
who  is  with  me  and  for  whom  I suffer  gives  me 
strength  to  endure  my  sufferings  with  joy.” 

The  executioner  now  came  to  complete  his  task. 
Boeton  made  a last  effort ; raised  his  head,  notwith- 
standing the  horrible  state  to  which  he  was  reduced ; 
and,  lifting  his  voice  above  the  drums,  which  had 
never  ceased  beating  during  the  execution,  among  the 
troops  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  around  the  scaffold. 
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he  emphatically  pronounced  these  his  last  words : 
‘^My  dearest  brethren,  let  my  death  be  an  example 
to  you  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  and  be 
faithful  witnesses  how  I die  in  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  his  holy  apostles,”  and  immediately 
expired. 

I question  whether  even  the  history  of  the  primi- 
tive martyrs  can  produce  a picture  of  Christian 
heroism  more  touching  and  more  sublime. 
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IX.  PERSECUTIONS  AND  SPIRIT  OF  POPERY 

IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH  CENTURIES. 

We  have  just  witnessed  the  bloody  tragedy  with 
which  the  eighteenth  century  opened  in  the  South  of 
France,  at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Clement  XL  For- 
tunately for  humanity,  owing  to  the  extension  of 
knowledge  and  liberal  ideas,  this  is  the  last  crusade 
that  popish  intolerance  has  dared  to  preach.  If  this 
spirit  has  since  assumed  a milder  form  towards  large 
cOmmiinities,  it  has  still  been  unequivocally  mani- 
fested in  its  most  ferocious  aspect  in  the  persecution 
of  individuals,  in  the  judicial  murders  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  in  the  recorded  acts  of  the  Romish  See. 

In  the  first  instance  to  which  I shall  call  the 
reader’s  attention,  I have  not  been  able  to  trace  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Pope ; but,  as  the  transactions 
which  it  involves  originated  with  the  champions  of 
Popery  in  its  most  mischievous  shape,  the  Jesuits,  it 
is  fairly  entitled  to  a place  here.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  preface  those  details  with  a brief  sketch  of 
the  origin  and  principles  of  that  too  flxmous  Society. 
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The  secession  of  the  Protestants  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  was  a chal- 
lenge to  Popery  to  a fight  for  existence.  According 
to  the  dominant  idea  of  that  system,  the  wide  field  of 
Christendom  must  contain  but  one  stem,  bearing  a 
triple  crown,  and  springing  from  one  root.  If,  there- 
fore, the  seed  of  Christianity,  scattered  over  all  the 
regions  of  the  earth,  should  here  and  there  shoot  up 
and  flourish  in  vigorous  independence,  it  is  considered 
as  a pernicious  weed  that  must  be  rooted  out.  Ad- 
hering with  convulsive  tenacity  to  the  notion  of  an 
only  saving  faith  inseparable  from  the  Romish  Church, 
Popery  has  assumed,  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
to  the  present  hour,  a hostile  attitude  against  other 
Christian  confessions.  Finding  its  influence  circum- 
scribed within  a narrower  circle,  its  animosity  has 
been  sharpened  in  proportion  to  its  loss. 

Rome  succeeded  in  bending  the  council  of  Trent 
entirely  to  its  interests,  and  in  obtaining  its  sanction 
to  almost  all  preceding  abuses.  Most  and  the  most 
numerous  of  the  Catholic  nations  rejected  great  part 
of  the  conclusions  of  that  council : Rome  neverthe- 
less strove  to  enforce  their  acceptance.  It  had  gained 
a new  auxiliary  in  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1540, 
Paul  III.  confirmed  the  plan  for  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and,  on  the  death  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  its  founder,  in 
1556,  it  numbered  more  than  a thousand  members, 
and  had  spread  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  After 
the  example  of  this  society,  an  order  of  female  Jesuits 
was  founded;  and,  though  suppressed  in  1631  by 
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Urban  VIIT.,  it  is  said  to  be  the  same  that  still  exists 
in  France  by  the  name  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy 
Heart.  About  this  period  too  originated  the  practice 
of  appointing  permanent  papal  nuncios.  At  length, 
in  1622,  Gregory  XV.  founded  at  Rome  the  Congre- 
gatio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  composed  of  eighteen  car- 
dinals, and  certain  papal  ministers  and  officials,  for 
the  discussion,  and  execution  of  all  measures  calcu- 
lated for  the  promotion  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  extirpation  of  heresy.  As  a supplement  to  this 
institution,  Urban  VHI.  added  in  1627  a College  or 
Seminary  de  Propaganda  Fide,  for  the  training  of 
missionaries.  This  Propaganda  in  Rome  has  con- 
siderable funds  at  its  command,  and  it  is  the  central 
point  of  numerous  auxiliary  institutions  dependent 
upon  it  and  conducted  in  the  same  spirit. 

Thus  we  find  Popery,  ever  since  the  Reformation, 
keeping  the  field  with  a well  organized  standing 
army,  which  has  its  council  of  war  in  Rome,  its  sepa- 
rate corps  in  hosts  of  agents,  ecclesiastical  or  secular, 
of  open  or  secret  Jesuits,  and  its  leaders  in  the 
nuncios.  The  Romish  Propaganda  in  fact  embraces 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  organs  and  all  the  efforts 
employed  for  the  preservation  and  the  extension  of 
the  Papal  supremacy  in  opposition  to  Protestantism, 
and  even  to  a purified  Catholicism. 

In  promoting  this  object,  the  Jesuits  have  ever 
been  particularly  active.  The  final  end  of  Jesuitism 
is  the  universal  and  absolute  subjugation  of  all  nations 
to  the  Romish  hierarchy.  To  this  end,  a blind  faith 
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in  the  doctrines  of  the  Eomish  Church,  and  the  resig- 
nation of  the  use  of  reason  in  spiritual  matters,  are 
indispensable.  For  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  the 
Jesuits  contrived  to  secure  a position  essentially  inde- 
pendent even  of  the  Popes  themselves.  It  obtained  at 
first,  and  still  more  in  the  sequel,  privileges  and  immu- 
nities such  as  no  other  order  possessed ; so  that  it 
was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  all  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions, and  could  not  be  obstructed  by  any  power, 
spiritual  or  temporal.  Hence  the  Jesuits  have  been 
justly  compared  with  a papal  partisan  corps,  acting 
independently,  and  in  case  of  success  applying  in 
preference  the  fruits  of  the  victory  to  its  own  advan- 
tage. In  itself,  this  compact  though  many-membered 
body  is  an  elective  despotism,  in  which  all  the  sub- 
jects {siihditi)  are  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  autho- 
rity of  their  general  (prcepositus  generalis),  who  is 
represented  in  the  institutions  and  writings  of  the 
order  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  and  of  God.  Im- 
plicit obedience,  therefore,  to  him  and  to  the  other 
superiors  is  the  grand  virtue,  the  whole  religion,  of 
the  Jesuits. 

For  its  principle  of  action,  this  order  adopted  the 
atrocious  maxim  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means. 
This  end  is  the  extension  of  its  influence  ; therefore 
every  thing  mediately  or  immediately  advantageous 
to  the  society  is  allowed  and  enjoined  for  the  honour 
of  God.”  Thus  the  individual  members  of  the  so- 
ciety are  heartless  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their 
superiors.  In  order  to  increase  their  influence,  they 
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have  ever  studied  most  especially  to  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  confidence  of  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  to 
discover  their  passions  and  foibles,  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them  for  their  own  purposes.  What  mischief 
they  have  wrought  in  the  character  of  spiritual  direc- 
tors and  confessors  to  kings  and  princes  is  recorded,  in 
part  at  least,  in  the  book  of  history.  For  these  confes- 
sors to  sovereigns  the  society  has  compiled  a complete 
system  of  regulations,  and  prudently  provided  that 
they  shall  be  under  the  constant  superintendence  of 
the  superiors.  On  the  multitude  the  Jesuits  seek 
chiefly  to  operate  by  sermons  and  religious  exercises ; 
on  youth,  by  education  and  instruction;  but,  in 
whatever  pursuit  they  are  engaged,  they  never  lose 
sight  of  their  grand  object — the  extension  of  their 
own  authority  by  means  of  the  power  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Education,  therefore,  is  limited  with  them 
to  a discipline,  which  freezes  the  heart  and  ossifies 
the.  spirit,  if  it  has  not,  as  it  is  sometimes  the  case, 
life  and  strength  enough  for  re-action  and  for  burst- 
ing its  fetters.  With  their  own  matchless  effrontery, 
the  Jesuits  set  themselves  up  as  teachers  of  all  the 
sciences.  But,  as  they  are  obliged  to  accommodate 
their  instructions  to  the  views  and  the  traditions  of 
the  Romish  Church,  as  they  themselves  possess  but 
the  mere  shadow  of  learning,  they  are  of  course  not 
qualified  to  impart  it  to  others.  So  little  value  in- 
deed is  attached  to  learning  that,  according  to  the 
institutions  of  the  society,  their  own  dependents  must 
not  learn  either  to  read  or  write,  or,  if  they  have  made 
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some  progress,  they  are  not  allowed  to  proceed  fur- 
ther, and  all  are  expressly  forbidden  to  instruct  them 
without  the  permission  of  the  general.  The  whole 
business  of  education  is  purely  mechanical,  all  study 
a mere  matter  of  memory  and  outward  training.  To 
conceal  the  utter  insufficiency  of  this  system,  they 
strive  to  treat  education  as  a mystery,  and  to  with- 
draw it  as  much  as  possible  from  the  supervision  of 
the  State  and  from  public  observation  and  scrutiny. 

With  a view  to  support  its  spiritual  usurpations, 
this  society  grasped  at  all  imaginable  material  re- 
sources ; it  embarked  in  all  sorts  of  commercial  spe- 
culations ; nay,  it  even  acquired  all  hut  sovereign  sway 
over  extensive  provinces  of  Spanish  America,  and 
the  most  arbitrary  sway  over  their  inhabitants ; and 
thus,  in  spite  of  the  rules  of  the  institution,  by 
which  it  was  restricted  to  alms,  it  had  amassed,  at 
its  suppression,  ten  times  greater  wealth  than  the 
papal  chamber  ever  possessed  in  its  most  flourishing 
days. 

Though  proscribed  in  the  western  States  of  Europe, 
where  the  Jesuits  were  accused  of  having  instigated 
attempts  on  the  life  of  more  than  one  sovereign,  the 
order  was  not  dissolved.  Many  of  its  members  were 
received  by  the  tolerant  inonarchs  of  Prussia  and 
Russia,  till  Pius  VII.,  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  general  peace,  again  united 
these  sturdy  champions  of  the  papal  power,  and  re- 
established their  society  on  its  former  footing. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  deplorable  effects  produced. 
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in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  by  Jesuit  prin- 
ciples and  intrigues  in  the  unhappy  city  of  Thorn. 

Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  commonly 
called  the  Great  Elector,  actuated  not  less  by  a strong 
sense  of  religious  duty  than  by  political  motives, 
with  generous  sympathy,  afforded  an  asylum  in  his 
dominions  to  the  professors  of  reformed  doctrines, 
when  expelled  from  other  countries  on  account  of 
their  faith.  Of  the  fugitives  from  France  alone, 
expatriated  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
he  received  20,000.  The  sovereigns  of  Prussia  have 
ever  since  maintained  the  character  of  protectors, 
and  the  most  powerful  protectors,  of  the  Protestant 
churches  on  the  Continent. 

In  this  position,  Frederick  William  I.  was  placed 
more  especially  after  the  elector  of  Saxony  had 
renounced  that  faith  for  which  his  forefathers  had 
risked  land  and  life,  and  sacrificed  the  glory  of  the 
Saxon  house  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  venal  crown 
of  Poland  : and  it  was  against  Augustus  II.,  after 
he  had  turned  Catholic,  that  Frederick  William  had 
first  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Protestants.  Though 
the  treaty  of  Oliva,  concluded  in  1660,  guaranteed  to 
the  Protestants  in  Poland  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  and  equal  rights  with  the  Catholics,  still  the 
Protestant  church  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  suffered 
severe  oppression.  The  Dissidents — the  name  given  to 
all  who  were  not  Catholics — were  persecuted  with  fana- 
tical fury,  not  merely  by  the  priesthood,  for  the 
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people,  and  even  the  more  polished  part  of  it,  had  a 
hand  in  these  persecutions. 

The  starost  Sigismund  von  Unruh,  chamberlain  to 
the  king  of  Poland,  had,  in  the  course  of  his  reading 
from  poets  and  historians,  extracted  satirical  passages 
and  anecdotes  not  very  honourable  to  the  Popes  and 
the  Romish  clergy,  and  inserted  them  in  his  collec- 
tions. His  manuscript  accidentally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a mortal  enemy,  who,  in  1715,  denounced 
him  to  the  tribunal  of  Petrikau,  and  accused  him 
of  horrible  blasphemies  against  God  and  the  holy 
Church.  The  informer,  having  sworn,  according  to 
established  usage,  that  ‘‘the  accused  had  made  this 
collection  from  a wicked  motive,  in  contempt  of  God 
and  of  religion,”  Unruh  was  condemned  for  the 
crime  of  blasphemy  to  have  his  hand  cut  off,  his 
tongue  torn  out,  his  head  severed  from  his  body,  and 
all  his  property  confiscated.  This  bloody  sentence  he 
escaped  by  flight,  and  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he 
claimed  the  protection  of  Frederick  William  in  behalf 
of  his  oppressed  countrymen  : for  the  diet  at  Grodno, 
in  1713,  had  declared  the  Dissidents  to  have  forfeited 
not  only  their  religious  but  also  their  civil  rights. 
The  Prussian  monarch  first  addressed  an  earnest 
remonstrance  to  the  king  of  Poland;  he  then  ex- 
horted those  princes  who  had  undertaken  to  guarantee 
the  peace  of  Oliva  to  adopt  energetic  steps  for  main- 
taining it,  and  despatched  the  starost  to  England 
with  a letter,  urgently  recommending  the  matter  to 
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the  attention  of  George  I.  Two  years  afterwards, 
the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Paris,  having  been  consulted 
upon  the  case  of  this  gentleman,  decided  that  Unruh 
was  innocent  of  the  crime  of  blasphemy,  and  that 
the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  was  contrary  to 
all  laws,  divine  and  human.  The  Pope  himself  an- 
nulled the  sentence  on  the  ground  of  the  incompetence 
of  the  judge,  ordered  complete  restitution  to  be  made 
to  the  accused,  and  directed  his  nuncio  in  Poland  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  affair,  and  to  try  it  afresh : 
but  the  nuncio  found  it  attended  with  so  many  diffi- 
culties, that  he  would  not  interfere. 

In  order  to  engage  the  crown  of  Sweden  anew 
to  a joint  support  of  the  Protestants,  the  king  of 
Prussia  caused  an  article  to  be  introduced  into  the 
treaty  of  Stockholm,  in  1720,  binding  both  their 
majesties  to  employ  all  possible  means  to  secure  to 
the  professors  of  the  Reformed  faith  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights  and  liberty  of  conscience.  But, 
unsupported  by  his  allies,  he  had  not  sufficient  weight 
to  enforce  respect  for  these  well-meant  stipulations, 
and,  soon  afterwards,  on  occasion  of  the  sanguinary 
proceedings  at  Thorn,  he  stood  forward  alone  as  the 
champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Protestants. 

The  city  of  Thorn,  in  Polish  Prussia,  had  been 
subject,  like  the  whole  of  that  province,  to  the  knights 
of  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  government  of  those 
knights  had  become  so  tyrannical  that,  in  the  15th 
century,  a considerable  part  of  Prussia,  including 
Thorn,  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Casimir 
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the  Great,  king  of  Poland,  upon  condition  that  the 
inhabitants  should  retain  all  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Though  they  promised  obedience  to  the  king 
as  their  sovereign,  their  relation  to  the  Polish  crown 
was  rather  that  of  friendship  and  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  than  of  subjection.  In  consequence  of 
this  connexion,  the  three  principal  cities.  Thorn, 
Elbing,  and  Dantzig,  became  flourishing  and  wealthy, 
by  their  commerce  and  prerogatives.  They  possessed 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  not  only  over  natives, 
but  also  over  foreigners  taken  in  the  fact ; the  privi- 
lege of  governing  themselves  by  their  own  laws,  of 
coining  money,  of  depending  solely  upon  their  own 
magistrates ; and  they  admitted  of  no  appeals  out  of 
their  own  province.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
these  privileges  were  abridged ; in  the  1 6th  century, 
appeals  to  the  royal  tribunals  were  introduced,  and 
subsequently  to  that  of  Petrikau. 

The  mass  of  the  people  of  Thorn  early  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  the  free  profession 
of  which  w^as  authorised  by  king  Sigismond  Augustus 
by  an  edict,  in  1557.  The  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  granted  by  Sigis- 
mond and  his  successors  to  the  Protestants,  and  in- 
deed to  all  Dissidents  or  Separatists,  in  Poland,  were 
not  mere  privileges  or  concessions  which  might  be 
revoked  at  pleasure,  but  became  fundamental  and  irre- 
vocable laws  of  the  kingdom,  being  included  in  what 
were  called  the  Pacta  Conventa,  or  the  capitulations 
made  with  the  kings  at  their  election,  the  obligations 
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which  each  of  them  swore  to  observe.  Solemn  as 
were  these  obligations,  and  sacred  as  they  should 
have  been  held,  the  Catholic  adversaries  of  toleration 
contrived,  by  calumnies,  malice,  fraud,- and  violence, 
to  weaken,  to  circumscribe,  to  wrest,  and  at  length  to 
overthrow  them  completely.  Hence,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  century,  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  numbers  of  innocent  persons ; and, 
on  charges  wholly  false,  or  on  the  most  frivolous 
pretences,  they  were  stripped  of  property  and  honour, 
and  reduced  to  poverty.  The  Protestants  were  robbed 
of  one  church  after  another ; so  that,  in  provinces 
where  not  many  years  before  they  had  possessed  many 
flourishing  churches,  not  a single  place  for  public 
worship  was  left  them. 

Such  was  also  the  case  at  Thorn,  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  Jesuits  in  that  city  by  the  bishop  of 
Culm.  Frona  this  time,  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  place  were  perpetually  disturbed  by  those  crafty 
interlopers,  who,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
senate,  contrived  to  gain  possession  of  the  church  of 
St.  John  and  the  College.  Expelled  from  the  city 
by  the  senate,  they  were  re-established  by  the  court, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  Prussian  cities  lost  one  of 
their  most  important  privileges,  through  an  ordinance 
subjecting  them  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Polish 
tribunal  at  Petrikau.  A claim,  founded  on  a forged 
grant,  was  next  made  to  the  church  of  St.  James, 
and  that  too  was  taken  from  the  Protestants,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Oliva.  The  Catholic  clergy 
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having  thus  far  succeeded  in  their  enterprises  against 
the  religious  rights  and  liberties  of  the  city  of  Thorn, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  seize  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  to  rob  it  of  its  College,  and  of  its 
last  remaining  church,  that  of  St.  Mary.  On  the 
16th  of  July,  1724,  that  opportunity  presented 
itself. 

The  public  processions  held  by  the  Jesuits  had 
frequently  been  productive  of  riot  and  disturbance. 
At  a procession  held  by  the  Catholics  on  the  above- 
mentioned  day  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  James, 
several  boys,  the  children  of  Lutheran  citizens,  were 
standing  outside  the  cemetery  and  looking  on.  A 
scholar  of  the  Jesuits  went  up  to  them,  abused  them, 
bade  them  kneel  down,  and  struck  them  because  they 
would  not  comply.  As  no  resistance  was  offered,  and 
the  aggressor  was  not  reproved  by  his  superiors,  this 
youth,  supported  by  a part  of  his  comrades,  attacked 
some  boys  and  servants  without  any  reason  whatever. 
A quarrel  ensued  between  the  scholars  and  the  citi- 
zens, who  rebuked  them  for  their  insolence ; and  the 
author  of  the  tumult,  at  the  head  of  his  party,  pelted 
them  with  stones  and  pursued  them  with  bludgeons. 
The  town-soldiers  coming  up,  seized  the  ringleader, 
and  conducted  him  to  prison.  Next  day,  the  students, 
upon  pretext  of  great  liberties  and  immunities  which 
they  claimed,  assembled  in  great  number,  insisted  on 
the  release  of  their  comrade,  and,  some  of  them  being 
armed  with  swords,  they  attacked  citizens  in  the 
streets. 
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As  the  tumult  increased,  the  guard  marched,  se- 
cured the' leader  of  this  party,  and  took  him  to  prison. 
At  the  same  time,  the  scholar  who  had  been  appre- 
hended on  the  preceding  day  was  released,  without 
punishment,  by  order  of  the  president  of  the  city, 
and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  principal  of  the  Jesuits’ 
College. 

As,  however,  the  president  would  not  set  at  liberty 
the  new  prisoner,  till  he  had  conferred  with  the 
rector  of  the  College  on  the  riot  raised  by  the  scholars 
in  the  city,  the  latter  endeavoured  to  break  open  the 
prison  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  their  comrade ; 
but,  failing  in  the  attempt,  they  seized  a German 
scholar,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  he 
lodged,  dragged  him  away  to  the  Jesuits’  College, 
and  there  shut  him  up  in  a close  prison,  threatening 
to  put  him  to  death.  They  did  not  stop  there ; for, 
seeing  persons  quietly  stopping  before  the  College  to 
observe  what  was  going  forward,  they  rushed  upon 
them  sword  in  hand,  with  great  noise,  till  the  presi- 
dent was  obliged  to  order  out  the  town-soldiers,  who, 
after  a stout  resistance,  put  them  to  flight,  and  drove 
them  into  their  College. 

The  president,  being  apprized  of  all  that  was 
passing,  sent  a secretary  to  the  rector,  to  beg  him  to 
order  the  German  scholar  to  be  released  : and,  to 
prevent  a renewal  of  the  tumult,  he  meanwhile  caused 
the  citizens  to  assemble  with  great  precaution.  The 
day  being  a holiday,  and  many  people  in  the  streets, 
a great  number  collected  near  the  College,  while  the 
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secretary  was  conferring  with  the  rector,  who  refused 
to  release  the  German  scholar  till  the  Pole  had  been 
set  at  liberty.  Though  the  people  were  greatly  irri- 
tated, they  continued  quiet, without  doing  any  violence, 
till  they  were  attacked  by  the  scholars  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  flung  stones  at  them  from  within  the  College. 
They  then  began  to  throw  stones  also,  and  broke  the 
windows. 

The  secretary  having,  meanwhile,  left  the  College, 
appeased  part  of  the  mob,  while  the  rest  were  dis- 
persed by  the  city  soldiers,  whom  the  same  secretary 
ordered  to  guard  the  gates  of  the  College,  for  fear 
of  an  attack.  The  students,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  throw  stones,  and  even  to  fire  guns  from  the  win- 
dows at  the  people,  whose  fury  was  no  longer  to  be 
restrained.  They  broke*  open  the  doors,  smashed  the 
furniture,  brought  out  the  fragments,  and  made  a 
large  bonfire  of  them.  At  length  the  arrival  of  the 
soldiery  dispersed  the  mob  and  quelled  the  tumult. 

The  Jesuits,  in  their  version  of  this  affair,  stated 
that  the  people  had  trampled  upon  crucifixes,  thrust 
swords  through  images  of  saints,  and  consigned  that 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  to  the  flames,  scoffingly 
telling  her,  who  was  called  the  deliverer  of  men,  to 
deliver  herself.  There  are,  however,  printed  accounts 
which  assert  that  the  Jesuits  themselves  tore  pictures, 
and  burned  images  within  the  College,  in  order  to 
excite  against  the  Protestants  that  odium  which 
trumpery  charges  like  these  could  not  fail  to  produce 
in  the  minds  of  bigoted  Catholics.  Men  who  avowed  the 
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atrocious  maxim,  that  “ the  end  justifies  the  means,” 
were  not  likely  to  feel  any  scruple  to  commit  so  pious 
a fraud.  The  object  was  to  ruin  heretics,  to  take 
from  them  a fine  church  and  a handsome  college,  and 
to  appropriate  these  to  the  use  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion : how  could  they  hesitate  to  lay  hands  on  a 
sacred  image,  to  promote  the  success  of  so  laudable 
a design  ! 

Immediately  after  the  tumult,  the  Jesuits  filled  all 
Poland  with  their  complaints.  They  expatiated  on 
the  abominations  committed  by  the  heretics,  on  the 
crime  of  high  treason,  human  and  divine,  on  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  more  severe  punishments  for 
avenging  heaven  and  earth.  They  declared  publicly 
that  the  senate  must  be  changed,  and  that  their 
church  and  college  must  be  taken  from  the  Pro- 
testants. This  is  precisely  what  was  done ; whence 
we  may  infer  that  the  Jesuits  themselves  dictated  the 
sentence,  and  that  it  was  decided  upon  before  any 
evidence  had  been  adduced.  And  how  could  the 
affair  have  been  investigated  with  impartiality  by  a 
most  superstitious  nation,  a nation  inflamed  with  9, 
spirit  of  persecution  against  all  who  were  called 
heretics  ? The  whole  kingdom  was  moreover  in  motion 
on  account  of  the  approaching  Diet,  and  the  deputies 
were  directed  to  treat  the  affair  of  Thorn  with  the 
utmost  severity. 

On  the  complaints  submitted  to  the  court  by  the 
Jesuits,  a commission  of  twenty-four  persons  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  matter. 
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There  were  two  objects  for  appointing  such  a 
numerous  commission  : the  one  was  to  give  more  eclat 
to  the  affair,  and  to  persuade  the  world  that  it  was  of 
extreme  importance;  the  other  to  impoverish  and 
drain  the  city  of  Thorn  by  excessive  charges.  The 
city,  appealing  to  its  privileges,  contested  the  juris- 
diction of  the  commissioners,  but  was  obliged  to 
yield.  The  witnesses  brought  forward  by  the  council 
were  rejected  ; while  all  those  who  came  to  give  evi- 
dence against  a city  the  ruin  of  which  was  pre-deter- 
mined,  of  whatever  character,  old  women,  discon- 
tented servants,  sworn  enemies,  were  admitted;  so 
that,  in  a few  days,  eighty  persons  were  in  prison, 
and  among  these  were  several  who  so  clearly  proved 
an  alibi,  that  the  commissioners  were  obliged  to  give 
orders  for  their  release. 

A door  was  opened,  it  is  true,  for  such  of  the 
accused  as  wished  to  save  themselves : they  had  only 
to  declare  that  they  would  embrace  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  the  bishop  of  Cujavia,  who,  with  prince 
Lubomirsky,  influenced  the  other  commissioners,  took 
them  under  his  protection.  But,  as  for  the  others, 
there  was  no  artifice,  no  violence,  that  was  not 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  establish  their  guilt.  Calumny, 
extortion,  bribery,  were  set  to  work  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  commissioners ; and  the  town-messen- 
gers were  threatened  with  the  torture,  to  oblige  them 
to  confess  that  the  president  had  excited  the  riot  by 
his  orders. 

The  proceedings  were  very  slow  : as  long  as  they 
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lasted,  the  commissioners,  with  their  numerous  reti- 
nues, were  living  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  They 
demanded,  moreover,  about  3,000  gold  ducats  for 
their  vacations,  and  would  not  break  up  till  they  had 
received  that  sum.  At  their  departure,  they  left 
sixty-six  persons  in  prison.  The  affair  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Diet,  which  was  then  sitting,  and 
referred  by  that  assembly  to  the  assessorial  court  of 
the  Crown.  That  court,  adopting  without  inquiry 
all  the  allegations  of  the  Jesuits,  sentenced  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  city  to  be  beheaded, 
and  their  property  confiscated ; eight  inhabitants  of 
the  city  were  condemned  to  the  same  death,  as  well 
as  four  more,  who  were  first  to  have  their  right  hands 
cut  off,  and,  after  decapitation,  their  bodies  were  to 
be  burned.  Several  other  citizens  were  to  be  punished 
by  removal  from  oflSce,  and  imprisonment. 

This  atrocious  sentence,  confirmed  by  the  Diet, 
produced  equal  astonishment  and  horror  in  the 
foreign  ministers  when  it  was  published  at  Warsaw, 
on  the  16th  of  November.  The  envoys  of  the  em- 
perors of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  concurred  in  demanding  a respite  and  a re- 
investigation  of  the  affair.  The  city  of  Dantzig  also 
presented  to  the  king  of  Poland  an  humble  petition, 
soliciting  mercy  in  behalf  of  Thorn.  No  attention 
was  paid  either  to  these  appeals  or  to  those  of  the 
condemned  persons ; on  the  contrary,  their  execution 
was  hastened  on  by  the  king,  before  the  time  fixed 
by  the  commissioners. 
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On  the  19th  of  November,  the  aide-de-camp  of 
prince  Liibomirskj  arrived  at  Thorn,  to  carry  the 
sentence  into  effect.  He  entered  the  city  with  150 
dragoons  and  some  Polish  cavalry.  The  rest  of  the 
troops,  3000  in  number,  were  quartered  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  President  Rosner,  vice-president 
Zernich,  and  their  unfortunate  fellow-citizens  doomed 
to  suffer,  were  immediately  apprehended.  On  the 
arrival  of  a sufficient  number  of  the  commissioners, 
they  were  brought  before  them,  and  the  sentence 
passed  at  Warsaw  was  read. 

‘ According  to  an  old  custom  in  the  tribunals  of 
Poland,  if,  in  an  affair  in  which  burghers  are  con- 
cerned, or  in  a criminal  matter,  the  plaintiff  could 
not  justify  his  pretensions  or  his  complaints,  it  was 
sufficient  if  he  affirmed  them  by  oath,  provided  he 
had  three,  five,  or  seven  other  persons  to  swear  along 
with  him,  and  to  confirm  his  oath  by  theirs.  Of  course, 
whenever  a plaintiff  could  find  a sufficient  number  of 
persons  willing  to  swear  with  him,  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty to  gain  his  cause.  It  was  a very  easy  matter 
to  find  such  witnesses.  They  were  always  to  be  met 
with  about  the  courts  of  justice,  where  they  offered 
their  services  to  all  who  needed  them  ; and  made  no 
scruple  to  swear  for  any  one  who  would  pay  them, 
alleging  that  they  did  so,  not  at  their  own  risk,  but 
at  the  risk  of  their  employers,,  who,  according  to 
them,  must  answer  for  the  perjury. 

Such  was  the  course  pursued  on  this  occasion. 
After  the  sentence  was  read  to  the  prisoners,  the 
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plaintiffs  were  asked  if  they  were  ready  to  take  the 
oath  required  by  the  decree.  Wolenski,  rector  of  the 
Jesuits’  college,  replied,  with  affected  mildness,  that 
a religious  man,  like  him,  did  not  thirst  for  blood.” 
It  was  actually  believed  that,  as  ecclesiastics  were  not 
allowed  to  swear  in  capital  cases,  the  Jesuits  would 
not  dare  to  take  an  oath,  and  that  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  would  be  at  least  suspended.  It  is  even 
asserted,  that  this  argument  had  been  employed  to 
gain  the  concurrence  in  the  sentence  of  persons  who 
would  otherwise  have  withheld  their  assent.  But  the 
Jesuits  were  not  men  to  be  deterred  by  scruples 
founded  on  the  axioms  of  the  canon  law.  The  rector 
made  a sign  to  a friar  of  his  order  to  kneel  down  in 
his  stead  and  to  swear  for  him.  At  the  same  time, 
six  witnesses,  from  among  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
took  the  same  oath  ;.  and  the  commissioners  admitted 
them,  though  the  decree  purported  that  the  witnesses 
who  should  depose  against  Rosner  and  Zernich  were 
to  be  of  equal  condition  to  their  own. 

It  was  afterwards  known,  that  one  of  these  wit- 
nesses, suborned  by  the  Jesuits,  being  asked  in  confi- 
dence by  one  of  his  friends  how  he,  who  was  not  even 
in  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  riot,  could  have  con- 
firmed by  oath  a deposition  that  was  to  cause  the 
spilling  of  so  much  blood,  this  man  replied : ‘‘  The 
Lutherans,  and  heretics  in  general,  are  considered  by 
us.  Catholics,  in  no  other  light  than  people  con- 
demned to  the  flames.  When,  therefore,  we  can  get 
one  of  them  burned,  are  we  not  doing  a meritorious 
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action  ?”  The  other  replied  that  it  was  an  unheard-of 
and  barbarous  cruelty;  on  which  he  received  this 
answer  : ‘‘  Both  myself  and  the  other  witnesses  had 
been  sufficiently  instructed  beforehand  By  the  Jesuits  ; 
and  the  excommunication  pronounced  every  year  by 
the  Pope  against  heretics  is  quite  enough  to  set  my 
conscience  at  rest  on  that  point — a practical  illus- 
tration of  the  poisonous  effect  of  that  detestable 
ceremony. 

On  the  same  day,  December  5th,  their  fate  was 
announced  to  the  two  burgomasters  and  to  all  those 
who  were  condemned  to  die.  On  the  6th,  a scaffold 
was  erected  in  the  market-place.  In  this  extremity, 
the  three  orders  of  the  city  presented  a fresh  petition 
to  the  high  commission,  praying  that  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners  might  be  spared,  or  the  punishment  miti- 
gated. This  petition  was  rejected.  In  the  night  of 
the  7th,  more  troops  were  marched  into  the  city  ; and, 
at  five  the  next  morning,  president  Rosner  was  con- 
ducted into  the  inner  court  of  the  town-house,  where 
his  head  was  struck  off  at  a single  blow. 

The  other  persons  involved  in  this  cruel  sentence, 
with  the  exception  of  vice-president  Zernich,  were 
put  to  death  with  a barbarity  unworthy  of  savages. 
The  executioner  purposely  kept  them  lingering  for 
the  fatal  stroke,  and  especially  those  who  first  had 
their  hands  cut  off.  One  of  these  received  three 
strokes  from  the  sword,  and  raised  himself  at  each 
blow,  so  that  he  did  not  fall  till  the  fourth,  which 
took  off  his  head.  As  no  sand  was  provided  to 
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absorb  or  to  cover  the  blood  from  the  bodies,  it  ran 
down  copiously  from  the  scaffold,  and  fell  upon  the 
ground,  where  it  was  lapped  up  by  dogs.  Those  who 
suffered  last,  and  who  beheld  the  torments  of  their 
brethren,  were  obliged  to  walk  through  their  blood 
to  ascend  the  scaffold.  The  body  of  Karwis,  who 
was  quartered,  was  treated  in  a manner  not  less 
abhorrent  to  modesty  than  to  humanity.  When  the 
executioner,  who,  on  cutting  out  the  heart  of  a male- 
factor, and  exhibiting  it  to  the  people,  is  obliged  to 
mention  the  crime  for  which  he  suffers,  held  up  that 
of  Karwis,  he  could  only  allege  that  it  was  a 
Lutheran  heart : ” thus  proclaiming,  without  being 
aware,  all  the  malice  of  the  authors  of  this  measure, 
and  all  the  mystery  of  their  iniquity.  The  four 
mutilated  bodies  were  carried  in  a cart  outside  the 
town,  and  burned  near  the  gibbet.  Very  few  of  the 
townsmen  witnessed  the  horrid  sight.  They  kept  at 
home,  with  their  shops  shut,  and  durst  not  open  them 
on  the  following  day,  from  an  apprehension  that  the 
city  would  be  pillaged. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  constancy  of  these 
martyrs,  for  they  were  truly  worthy  of  that  honour- 
able name.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who  was 
not  urged,  either  in  prison  or  on  the  scaffold,  to  re- 
nounce the  Protestant  religion  and  to  obtain  pardon 
at  that  price.  But  such  was  their  firmness  that  not 
one  of  them  even  Avavered.  All  gloriously  finished 
the  good  fight  to  which  they  were  called,  full  of 
hope,  of  consolation,  and  of  joy. 
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Relying  upon  their  innocence,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  should  have  expected  from  the  king  a 
favourable  answer  to  their  petitions.  Schultz,  a pin- 
maker,  might  have  got  off,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
commission,  by  giving  twelve  florins,  Polish  money  ; 
but  his  wife,  assured  of  his  innocence,  and  having  no 
doubt  of  his  release,  refused  to  give  more  than  ten : 
he  remained  in  prison  and  was  sacrificed.  In  like 
manner,  Hertel  might  have  gained  his  liberty  for  five 
ells  of  Holland ; but,  having  consulted  president 
Rosner  on  the  subject,  and  being  told  by  the  latter 
that,  being  innocent  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  he  shared 
the  same  fate  as  Schultz.  Many  of  the  other  prisoners 
would  have  suffered,  but  for  the  aid  of  their  purses. 

Wunsch,  a shoemaker,  was  informed  against  by 
his  maid-servant,  irritated  because  he  ‘had  refused 
to  allow  her  to  go  out  to  see  the  riot.  Some  per- 
sons having  touched  the  conscience  of  this  young 
woman,  by  representing  that  she  had  placed  an  inno- 
cent man  in  danger  of  losing  his  life,  she  hastened  to 
Marczewiski,  the  Jesuit,  to  clear  her  master.  He  re- 
fused to  listen  to  her.  Beggar  that  you  are  !”  cried 
he,  since  you  have  once  sworn,  get  you  gone  as  fast 
as  you  can.”  Karwis,  the  butcher,  presented  a touch- 
ing petition  to  Ribinski,  palatine  of  Culm  and  first 
commissioner,  asserting  his  innocence,  and  merely  soli- 
citing to  be  allowed  to  prove  it.  He  afterwards  pro- 
tested, on  receiving  the  sacrament,  that  he  had  never 
in  his  life  set  foot  in  the  Jesuits’  College,  and  still  less 
on  the  day  of  the  riot.  Hertz’s  wife  also  presented  a 
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petition  in  behalf  of  her  husband,  maintaining  that 
he  was  innocent.  No  regard  was  paid  to  these  sup- 
plications ; they  were  not  even  examined,  neither 
was  any  mention  made  of  them  in  the  acts ; and 
they  were  left,  with  those  of  the  burgomasters, 
on  the  table,  in  the  hall  of  audience,  like  useless 
papers. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  persecutions  en- 
dured by  president  Rosner,  and  the  assaults  made 
upon  his  perseverance,  especially  after  sentence  of 
death  had  been  pronounced  upon  him.  From  that 
moment  till  the  hour  of  his  execution,  the  Jesuits, 
the  Dominicans,  the  Bernardins,  and  all  who  aspired 
to  the  merit  of  making  such  a convert,  gave  him  no 
rest.  They  relieved  one  another  to  attack  him  in- 
cessantly. But,  strengthened  by  the  grace  of  God, 
he  withstood  all  their  importunities,  and  finally  dis- 
missed them  with  these  last  words  : “ Be  content 
with  my  head  : my  soul  belongs  to  my  divine  Re- 
deemer.” 

Vice-president  Zernich  was  the  only  one  who 
obtained  from  the  king,  at  first  a respite,  and  after- 
wards a pardon,  by  means  of  the  numberless  peti- 
tions presented,  not  only  by  the  city,  but  also  by 
the  neighbouring  nobles,  whose  affection  he  had  won 
by  his  uniformly  civil  and  obliging  behaviour.  The 
Jesuits  themselves  interceded  for  him ; and,  the  com- 
missioners having  joined  in  the  application,  the  king 
at  length  spared  his  life.  The  fact  was,  that  Zer- 
nich’s  wife  gave  the  commissioners  no  peace  by  her 
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continual  solicitations,  and  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  she  did  not  apply  to  them  empty- 
handed.  His  real  crime  consisted  in  the  circum- 
stance that  his  house,  being  situated  very  near  to  tlie 
Jesuits’  College,  had  been  long  coveted  by  the  reve- 
rend fathers,  w^ho,  for  want  of  other  means  to  possess 
themselves  of  it,  trumped  up  the  charge  which 
brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  scaifold.  He  too 
had  to  endure  in  prison  the  importunities  of  the 
monks,  who  made  every  possible  effort  to  extort  an 
abjuration  from  him. 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  accused,  to  the  num- 
ber of  aboil  I forty,  some  were  sentenced  to  impri- 
sonment and  fines,  some  to  be  flogged.  The  burgrave 
and  other  officers  of  the  city  were  removed  from 
their  posts;  and  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  the  only 
one  still  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Protestants, 
as  well  as  their  Colleg^,  was  taken  from  them  and 
given  to  the  Bernardins. 

While  popish  persecution  was  leaving  bloody  traces 
behind  it  in  Poland,  its  operations  were  prosecuted 
on  a more  extended  scale  in  Germany.  Salzburg,  a 
principality  bordering  on  the  Bavarian  dominions, 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  under  the  rule  of  an  arch- 
bishop, who  united  in  his  person  the  quality  of  a 
temporal  sovereign.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  it  contained  a population  of  250,000  souls, 
a considerable  number  of  whom  professed  the  re- 
formed doctrines.  These  were,  in  consequence,  ex- 
posed to  severe  oppression,  especially  after  the  acces- 
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sion  of  Eleutherius  Firmian  to  the  mitre,  in  1729. 
He  shut  up  their  churches,  and  filled  the  prisons 
with  Protestants,  whom  he  stigmatized  as  rebels. 
Many  were  banished  from  the  country.  Whole  pa- 
rishes now  seceded  from  the  Romish  Church.  The 
Protestants  demanded  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, and,  as  this  was  not  granted,  they  appealed  to 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  declared  their  deter- 
mination to  emigrate.  The  archbishop  continued  to 
treat  the  spokesmen  as  rebels ; and  these  represented 
their  cause  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  which  intimated 
to  the  archbishop  that  he  could  not  deprive  his  sub- 
jects of  the  right  to  quit  the  country.  Being  obliged 
to  submit  to  this  decision,  he  allowed  the  emigrants 
so  short  a time  for  the  sale  of  their  property,  that 
most  of  them  were  turned  out  destitute,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1731-2,  with  their  wives  and  families. 

The  number  of  Salzburgers  who  on  this  occasion 
abandoned  their  quiet  valleys  and  their  free  moun- 
tains, who  left  behind  them  all  the  temporal  goods  dear 
to  man,  the  homes  in  which  they  were  born,  and  the 
lands  cultivated  by  their  forefathers,  to  seek  an 
asylum  where  no  restraints  were  imposed  on  liberty 
of  thought  and  of  conscience  by  bigoted  priests, 
amounted  to  30,000.  Upwards  of  20,000  accepted 
the  invitation  of  king  Frederick  William  I.,  who 
offered  them  pecuniary  assistance  during  the  long 
journey  to  Prussia,  and  promised  them  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  which  other  colonists 
enjoyed  in  his  dominions.  They  accordingly  set  out 
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in  companies  of  three  or  four  hundred.  The  arrival 
of  these  emigrants  in  the  Protestant  countries  and 
towns  through  which  they  had  to  pass  was  a pleasing 
and  at  the  same  time  a touching  sight.  The  clergy 
and  the  schools  every  where  went  out  to  meet  them, 
and  conducted  them  into  the  towns,  singing  hymns 
having  a reference  to  their  situation.  Large  collec- 
tions were  made  for  them.  The  king  assigned  lands 
in  Lithuania  for  their  new  settlements.  He  caused 
houses  and  villages  to  be  built,  granted  supplies  for 
their  subsistence,  furnished  them  with  cattle,  imple- 
ments of  agriculture,  necessaries  for  housekeeping, 
complied  as  far  as  possible  with  all  their  reasonable 
desires,  and  was  particularly  solicitous  to  promote  their 
spiritual  welfare  by  the  foundation  of  churches  and 
schools. 

The  rest  of  these  emigrants  sought  asylums  in 
Holland,  England,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  North  Ame- 
rica ; and  so  reduced  was  the  population  of  Salzburg 
by  this  equally  cruel  and  impolitic  expulsion  of  some 
of  its  most  peaceable  and  industrious  inhabitants  as 
scarcely  to  amount  to  190,000. 

When,  in  October,  1758,  the  imperial  army  under 
count  Daun  had  taken  the  king  of  Prussia  by  sur- 
prise at  Hochkirch  in  Silesia,  and  gained  an  unpro- 
fitable victory  over  the  great  antagonist  of  intolerance, 
the  sanguinary  sentiments  of  the  court  of  Rome 
towards  heretics  were  as  unequivocally  expressed  as 
in  the  days  when  Popes  trampled  on  the  necks  of 
emperors.  Clement  XIII.  sent  to  the  successful 
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commander  a consecrated  cap  and  gold-hilted  sword . 
The  cap  was  of  crimson  velvet,  lined  with  ermine 
and  laced  with  gold ; in  front  was  embroidered  the 
figure  of  a dove,  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  was  to  hover  over  the  weapons  of  the  Austrian 
commander.  The  letter  that  accompanied  this  pre- 
cious gift  attests  the  spirit  which  possessed  this 
vicegerent  of  the  God  of  peace  and  love. 

Beloved  son  in  Christ,”  he  writes  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1 759,  “in  the  first  place,  our  greeting  and 
apostolical  blessing ! We  have  received  with  the 
most  li’fely  feelings  of  pleasure  the  intelligence  of  thy 
exploits  performed  in  war  against  the  heretics,  espe- 
cially of  the  astonishing  victory  gained  by  thee  on 
the  14th  of  October  last  year  over  the  Prussians. 
We  have,  therefore,  as  father  of  the  true  believers,  in 
virtue  of  our  office,  thought  it  right  to  give  increased 
energy  to  the  efforts  of  thy  valour  by  the  power  of 
our  blessing,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of  our 
predecessors  in  the  papal  chair,  who  conferred  a conse- 
crated hat  and  sword  on  prince  Eugene  of  blessed 
memory,  on  account  of  the  many  victories  which  he 
won  over  the  infidels.  As,  then,  thou  far  surpassest  in 
virtues  that  hero  and  champion  of  the  church,  and 
fightest  against  heretics  who  adhere  to  the  most  abomi- 
nable errors  with  more  persevering  wickedness  than  the 
infidels  themselves,  we  impart  to  thee  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  that,  by  means  of  the  accompanying  sword, 
thou  mayst  exterminate  heresy,  the  pestilential  stench 
of  which  is  engendered  by  hell.  The  destroying  angel 
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shall  fight  by  thy  side ; he  shall  annihilate  the  infa- 
mous race  of  adherents  of  Luther^and  Calvin,  and  the 
supreme  Avenger  of  all  crimes  will  employ  thine  arm 
to  sweep  the  ungodly  tribes  of  the  Amalekites  and 
the  Moabites  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

May  thine  arm  ever  reek  with  the  blood  of  these 
impious  wretches!  Put  the  axe  to  the  root  of  this 
tree  which  has  borne  such  accursed  fruit,  and  let  the 
northern  regions  of  Germany,  after  the  excellent 
example  of  the  holy  Charles  the  Great,  be  brought 
back  to  the  true  faith  by  sword,  fire,  and  blood ! 
If  there  is  such  joy  in  heaven  over  one  lost  sheep  that 
is  found  again,  with  what  joy  wilt  thou  not  fill  all  the 
saints  and  the  true  believers,  when  thou  hast  brought 
back  this  multitude  of  perverse  and  ungodly  men  into 
the  bosom  of  the  divine  mother,  the  Church  ! May 
the  blessed  Virgin,  who  is  most  devoutly  worshipped 
at  Maria-Zell,  assist  thee  in  thine  undertakings ! 
May  St.  Nepomuck  pray  most  fervently  for  thee,  and 
may  all  heaven,  with  all  the  blest  and  solemnly 
canonized  saints,  grant  a prosperous  issue  to  what- 
ever thou  doest ! Animated  with  this  hope,  we  once 
more  bestow  on  thee  our  apostolical  benediction.” 

Though  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia  had  at  this  time 
borne  the  royal  title  for  above  half  a century,  Frederick 
was  still  set  down  in  the  Romish  court  calendar 
as  “ Marchese  di  Brandeburgo.” 

In  France,  where,  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy, 
Jeanne  d’Arc  was  consigned  to  the  flames  ; wdiere  we 
have  seen  Charles  IX.  publicly  avowing  that  the 
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slaughter  of  the  Protestants  on  St.  Bartholomew’s 
day  was  committed  by  his  orders ; and  where  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  the  supreme  court  of  justice, 
decreed  a yearly  procession  to  commemorate  the 
murder  of  30,000  fellow-citizens — in  France,  where 
Louis  XIV.,  by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes,  forced 
700,000  Hugonots  to  abandon  house,  home,  and 
country — in  that  same  France,  striking  examples  of 
popish  intolerance  were  exhibited  even  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  Toulouse,  in  1762,  one  of  its  most  pious 
citizens,  Jean  Galas,  69  years  of  age,  who  had  for  two 
years  been  very  infirm,  was  accused  of  having  hanged 
his  son  of  28,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  active 
men  in  the  province,  in  the  midst  of  his  family  and  in 
the  presence  of  a Catholic  maid-servant,  because  he 
was  afraid  that  this  his  degenerate  child  would  go 
over  to  the  Catholic  church.  Every  thing  indicated 
a case  of  suicide  : the  fanatical  populace  nevertheless 
seized  the  whole  Protestant  family  : the  surbordinate 
tribunals  of  the  place  pronounced  the  accused  guilty ; 
the  Parliament  confirmed  the  sentence,  and  the  aged 
and  ailing  man,  in  spite  of  all  his  protestations  of 
innocence,  was  condemned  to  torture  and  the  wheel. 
His  family,  utterly  ruined  and  dishonoured,  were 
suffered  to  emigrate  to  Geneva.  Voltaire  wrote  his 
essay  “ Sur  la  Tolerance”  as  a defence  of  this  innocent 
victim  of  injustice,  at  the  same  time  that  magnificent 
processions  and  bonfires  were  commemorating  at 
Toulouse  the  miserable  sacrifice  of  4000  Hugonots 
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slaughtered  there  two  hundred  years  before.  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  advocate  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
animated  with  noble  courage,  wnote  with  great  elo- 
quence in  behalf  of  Galas,  whose  cause  being  subjected 
to  a new  investigation,  on  the  9th  of  March,  J765, 
fifty  judges  declared  him  innocent.  Thus,  at  any  rate, 
his  own  good  name  and  that  of  his  family  was  rescued 
from  dishonour.  But  at  Toulouse  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution had  struck  deep  root  for  ages ; ever  since  the 
council  held  there  in  1229  had  ordained  and  enjoined 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  against 
the  Alhigenses,  and  the  solemn  burning  of  heretics,  and 
forbidden  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people. 

Soon  after  the  judicial  murder  of  Galas,  a girl  in 
Toulouse,  who  had  been  taken  from  her  parents,  and 
shut  up  in  a convent,  in  order  to  dispose  her  in  favour 
of  the  Gatholic  faith,  had  found  means  to  run  away, 
on  account  of  the  ill  usage  to  which  she  was  subjected, 
and  thrown  herself  into  a well.  It  was  not  the  priest 
who  effected  the  abduction  of  the  wretched  girl, 
neither  was  it  the  nuns  who  had  tortured  her,  that 
were  apprehended  ; her  much  to  be  pitied  father, 
Paul  Sirven,  a Protestant,  who  to  escape  the  fate  of 
Galas  had  fled,  was  condemned  to  death  en  contumace  : 
his  wife  did  actually  die,  and  he  then  surrendered 
himself  to  the  tribunal  of  Toulouse.  Voltaire  again 
raised  his  voice  for  eight  years  together ; toleration 
Anally  triumphed;  while  Frederick  of  Prussia,  one 
of  its  most  strenuous  champions,  afforded  pecuniary 
assistance  to  the  Sirven  family. 
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111  1766,  the  figure  on  a wooden  crucifix  erected 
on  the  bridge  of  Abbeville  was  mutilated  in  the 
night.  The  chevalier  de  la  Barre,  a young  officer  of 
seventeen,  belonging  to  a distinguished  family,  was 
charged  with  the  offence,  brought  to  trial,  and  con- 
demned to  be  put  to  the  torture,  to  have  his  tongue 
cut  out,  and  his  head  cloven.  This  cruel  sentence 
was  executed,  though  passed  upon  the  unfortunate 
youth  not  upon  evidence,  but  mere  suspicion,  because 
he  had  sung  indecent  songs  at  jovial  parties,  and 
knelt  to  libertine  books,  especially  Voltaire’s  Philo- 
sophical Dictionary.  Morival  d’Etallonde,  a friend 
of  de  la  Barre’s,  who  was  also  summoned  before  the 
tribunal,  fled  to  Wesel,  and  entered  into  the  Prussian 
army,  in  which  he  died  with  the  rank  of  captain  of 
engineers. 

Some  time  between  1770  and  1780,  an  appren- 
tice to  a tradesman  in  Paris,  having  bought  of  Le- 
cuyer,  a hawker,  two  copies  of  a book  entitled  Chris- 
tianisme  devoile ^ let  his  master  have  one  of  them. 
The  master,  having  fallen  out  with  the  lad,  revenged 
himself  by  informing  against  him  for  having  a for- 
bidden heretical  book  in  his  possession.  The  hawker, 
his  wife,  and  the  apprentice  were  apprehended,  and 
sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  be  whipped  and 
branded  ; the  apprentice  was  moreover  doomed  to  the 
galleys  for  nine  years,  the  hawker  for  five,  and  his 
wife  to  the  hospital  for  life. 

The  celebrated  German  historian  of  Switzerland, 
Johannes  von  Miiller,  writing,  in  1781,  to  his  friend 
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Bonstetten,  says  : “ About  Bamberg,  I can  only  tell 
you  that  Sulzer  has  written  the  t'ruth.  At  one  place 
in  this  country — -Tettelbach,  if  I mistake  not — there 
lived  a man  against  whom  the  priest  had  a grudge. 
He  determined  to  force  him  to  attend  service  every 
day.  To  no  purpose  did  the  poor  fellow  urge  that 
labour  was  divine  service  too.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  fanatic,  armed  men  were  despatched  to  seize  the 
propagator  of  such  daring  opinions.  Seeing  them 
coming,  he  fled  to  his  hayloft,  and  drew  the  ladder 
after  him : the  soldiers  fired  up  at  him,  the  hay  took 
fire,  and  the  whole  village  was  burned  : all  we  know 
about  the  man  is  that  he  was  dragged  away  and 
cruelly  ill-used.  Nobody  knows  where  he  is — and 
this  has  happened  in  1781 

Count  Olavides  de  Pilo,  a native  of  Lima  in  Peru,  a 
man  of  enlightened  mind,  had  founded  colonies  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  granted  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  to  the  German  peasants  whom  he  had  settled 
there.  For  this  reason,  he  was  apprehended  by  the 
Inquisition  in  1776,  and,  in  1778,  sentenced  to  six 
years’  imprisonment  and  penance  in  a convent. 
Being  then  fifty-five  years  old  and  infirm,  he  was 
spared  the  flogging ; but  he  was  obliged  to  suffer  two 
monks  to  remain  constantly  in  his  cell,  to  pray  and 
read  histories  of  saints  to  him.  The  two  once  flou- 
rishing German  colonies,  Santa  Elena  and  la  Carolina, 
situated  among  the  mountains,  are  now  almost  entirely 
deserted  and  run  wild  again. 

Count  Solano,  the  conqueror  of  Florida,  read 
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RajnaPs  work,  which  Olavides  was  translating  into 
Spanish.  The  chaplain  of  the  ship  found  the  book, 
flung  it  into  the  sea,  and  forced  the  admiral,  by  threats 
of  the  Inquisition,  to  do  public  penance. 

In  1749,  Marie  Renate  Sengerin,  a nun  seventy 
years  old,  of  Mossau,  was  burned  for  a witch  at 
Wurzburg. 

Veronica  Zeritschin,  a lacemaker’s  daughter,  who 
had  lost  her  parents,  a girl  of  thirteen,  was  appre- 
hended on  the  26th  of  March,  1750,  at  Landshut  in 
Bavaria,  and,  after  long  continued  and  scientifically 
conducted  proceedings,  beheaded  and  afterwards 
burned  for  a sorceress,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1756  : 
because  she  had  made  herself  over  to  the  devil  by  an 
assignment  written  with  her  blood,  had  carnal  com- 
merce with  him,  bewitched  people,  and  produced 
tempests.  Among  the  grounds  of  condemnation  is 
most  sagely  adduced  the  case  of  Maria  Klosnerin, 
who,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  had  been  doomed  to  the 
same  death  two  years  before  by  the  unanimous  votes 
of  the  enlightened  judges. 

At  Seville,  about  thirty  years  later,  the  Inquisition 
sent  a witch  to  the  stake,  and  before  her  execution 
they  caused  her  nose  to  be  cut  off,  lest  her  personal 
charms  should  excite  pity. 

If  the  nineteenth  century  has  not  yet  produced  any 
sanguinary  persecution,  it  is  not  because  the  spirit 
that  instigates  the  spilling  of  heretic  blood  is  extinct, 
but  because  Popery  has  not  the  power  to  gratify  its 
cruel  propensity.  I have  elsewhere  adverted  to  the 
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oppression  which  the  Protestant  Vaudois  of  Pied- 
mont are  to  this  day  enduring.  Another  proof  in 
support  of  my  position  is  the  case  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Zillerthal,  in  Tyrol — -a  case,  scarcely  known, 
I believe,  to  the  English  reader. 

One  of  the  numerous  tributary  streams  received  by 
the  Inn  from  the  Alps  is  the  Ziller,  in  Eastern  Tyrol. 
The  principal  town  in  this  district  is  Zell.  In  the  Zil- 
lerthal,  a wild  Alpine  valley,  extending  from  the  >Salz- 
burg  frontier  to  Zell,  there  are  five  or  six  small  places,, 
where,  a few  years  since,  dwelt  a number  of  Protes- 
tants. These  had  no  doubt  originally  received  the 
reformed  doctrines  from  their  professors  in  the  ad- 
joining territory  of  Salzburg,  where  they  were  very 
numerous,  till,  in  1731,  as  we  have  seen,  the  popish 
archbishop  forced  30,000  of  them  to  emigrate.  They 
were  in  possession  of  a few  Bibles,  the  Lutheran  Ca- 
techism, the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  some  old 
religious  works.  The  Zillerthalers,  who,  like  the 
other  Tyrolese,  travel  about  in  Germany,  had  occa- 
sionally brought  some  of  these  books  home  with  them. 

How  long  ago  the  doctrines  which  they  derived 
from  the  Bible  and  these  books  had  excited  in  them 
a dislike  to  those  of  the  Romish  Church  is  not  ascer- 
tained. At  first,  they  did  not  wholly  withdraw  from 
public  worship,  nor  more  especially  from  confession 
and  the  communion  ; but,  as  they  had  a strong  objec- 
tion to  auricular  confession,  and  would  only  make  a 
general  confession  of  sins,  and  the  priests  in  conse- 
quence refused  them  absolution,  they  absented  them- 
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selves  entirely  from  public  worship.  Besides  auricular 
confession,  they  rejected  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  of  the  saints,  indulgences,  purgatory,'  and 
masses  for  the  dead.  The  priests  preached  contro- 
versial sermons  against  them,  and  took  away  their 
hooks;  but  these  proceedings  neither  shook  their 
firmness  nor  diminished  their  number.  At  length, 
in  1826,  several  of  them  took  the  decisive  step  of 
applying  to  the  minister  of  their  place  for  the  six 
weeks’  instruction  which  must  precede  admission  into 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  priest  refused  it,  and 
reported  the  circumstance  to  the  provincial  autho- 
rities, which,  however,  came  to  no  decision  upon  it.* 

Notwithstanding  this  indication  of  a disposition  to 
conquer  their  religious  scruples,  the  number  of  the 
Protestants  continued  to  increase,  though  they  were 
now  exposed  to  various  grievances.  The  least  of 
these  was  that  they  were  represented  to  the  provincial 
authorities  at  Innsbruck  as  simple,  ignorant,  but  yet 
conceited  people,  and  accused  of  immoral  practices, 
and  particularly  of  holding  licentious  principles  in 
regard  to  marriage.  It  would  be  difficult,  I believe, 
to  produce  an  instance  in  which  the  sanctimonious 
popish  priests  have  not  coupled  this  last  charge  with 
the  stigma  of  heresy.  In  the  present  case,  all  who 
knew  the  Zillerthalers  knew  the  falsehood  of  these 
imputations,  and  even  their  Catholic  neighbours  bore 
honourable  testimony  to  their  blameless  manners. 

Other  measures  of  coercion  employed  against  them 
they  felt  still  more  severely.  Their  infants  were, 
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it  is  true,  not  denied  baptism ; but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  have  any  other  tha?n  Catholic  sponsors, 
who  were  obliged  to  promise  that  they  would  take 
care  to  see  them  brought  up  in  the  Romish  faith. 
Very  often  the  Catholics  declined  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  office  of  sponsors.  Adults  were  refused  not 
only  the  religious  ceremony  of  marriage,  but  even  the 
civil  permission  to  marry.  They  were  obstructed  in 
all  possible  ways  in  the  sale  of  houses  or  lands.  Their 
dead  were  not  admitted  into  the  Catholic  cemeteries, 
but  buried  in  the  presence  of  a police  officer  in  fields 
or  woods.  They  were  compelled  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Catholic  schools,  and  their  Bibles  and  other 
books  were  frequently  taken  from  them.  The  Popish 
clergy  also  contrived,  by  their  interference,  that 
Protestants  should  not  obtain  any  employment  from 
their  Catholic  fellow-parishioners.  The  sick  and 
dying  were  annoyed  by  attempts  at  conversion ; and 
they  were  finally  told,  without  reserve,  that  they  must 
turn  Catholics  or  emigrate.  The  result  was  that, 
from  the  year  1830,  they  abstained  from  all  commu- 
nion with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  in  1832  their 
number  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  forty. 

A ray  of  hope  at  length  dawned  upon  these  op- 
pressed people,  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
emperor  Francis  to  Innsbruck,  in  1832.  Relying  on 
his  well  known  goodness  of  heart,  they  sent  deputies 
to  Innsbruck,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  access  to 
their  sovereign,  and  submitted  to  him  their  grievances 
and  their  petitions,  both  orally  and  in  writing.  The 
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monarch  dismissed  them  kindly,  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would  not  forget  them,  and  that  they  should 
share  equally  with  other  subjects  in  the  benefits  of 
his  imperial  laws — alluding  to  the  edict  of  toleration. 
Favourably  disposed  as  the  emperor  was,  powerful 
impediments  opposed  the  execution  of  his  will.  The 
provincial  council  at  Zell  presented  a counter-peti- 
tion to  the  emperor ; and  the  States  of  Tyrol,  “ the 
Catholic  and  godly  diet,”  emphatically  declared  their 
decided  hostility  to  the  petition  of  the  Zillerthalers, 
alleging  that  from  time  immemorial  no  other  faith 
but  the  Romish  had  been  tolerated  in  Tyrol,  and  that, 
in  this  “ old-Catholic  and  pious”  province,  the  em- 
peror Joseph’s  edict  of  toleration  had  never  been 
promulgated  or  carried  into  effect.  In  vain  did 
Maurer,  burgomaster  of  Innsbruck,  intercede  with 
the  States  in  behalf  of  their  modest  solicitation,  and 
propose  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  form  a 
filial  community  of  the  Augsburg  confession,  which 
should  be  visited  every  year  by  one  of  the  nearest 
Protestant  ministers  in  Austria,  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments. 

After  long  waiting  for  the  decision  of  their  fate, 
the  Zillerthalers  received  a mandate  from  Vienna, 
dated  April  2,  1834,  requiring  them  to  turn  Ca- 
tholics, and,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  leaving  them  no 
other  alternative  but  to  emigrate  to  Transylvania, 
where  there  were  non -Catholic  congregations.  The 
less  the  Zillerthalers  expected  such  a decree,  the 
more  keenly  they  felt  its  hardship.  All  the  former 
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irieasures  of  coercion  employed  against  them  were 
aggravated.  The  sale  of  their  property  was  inter- 
dicted ; and  they  were  refused  passports  to  Vienna, 
to  lay  their  cas'e  once  more  before  the  emperor. 
Animosities  and  collisions  arose  between  them  and 
the  Catholics ; and  these  urged  them  at  length  to 
the  determination  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Prussia,  as 
the  Salzburg  emigrants  had  done  a century  before. 
The  Tyrolese  authorities,  being  desirous  to  get  rid 
of  them,  opposed  no  impediment  to  their  design, 
and  furnished  the  deputies,  whom  they  sent  to 
Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1837,  with  the  requisite  pass- 
ports. These  deputies  arrived  at  the  Prussian  capital 
in  May,  and  were  cordially  received  by  the  king. 
Their  spokesman,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
simple  people,  used  the  familiar  pronoun  Thou,  in 
addressing  his  majesty.  The  king  received  most 
graciously  the  petition,  in  which  they  besought  him 
to  afford  them  an  asylum,  and  assured  him  that  their 
faith  was  founded  entirely  on  the  sacred  Scripture, 
and  accorded  with  the  Augsburg  confession ; and  he 
promised  to  grant  their  request. 

Strauss,  the  court-chaplain,  was  then  sent  by  the 
king  to  Vienna,  to  concert  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. The  Austrian  government  cheerfully  as- 
sented to  the  settlement  of  the  Zillerthalers  in 
Silesia,  and  facilitated  their  expatriation  by  remit- 
ting the  tax  usually  paid  on  quitting  the  imperial 
dominions,  and  even  granting  some  pecuniary  assis- 
tance to  the  most  necessiteius.*  The  Protestant  Zil- 
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lertlialers  now  disposed  of  tlieir  property,  and  set  out 
in  August  for  Silesia.  It  was  a painful  trial  to  them 
to  bid  adieu  to  the  beloved  land  of  their  birth,  and 
to  the  old  friends  whom  they  left  behind.  Among 
these  emigrants  was  a venerable  woman  of  105, 
whose  wish  to  die  among  professors  of  her  own  re- 
ligion in  Silesia  was  realised.  A blind  old  man, 
eighty-three  years  of  age,  also  accompanied  them. 

Abandoning  house,  home,  and  country  for  the 
sake  of  their  religion,  thes^  emigrants,  travelling  in 
five  divisions,  were  every  where  kindly  received  by 
the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Austria,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Moravia,  and  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  Protestant  communities,  which,  contrary  to  their 
expectations,  they  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Weis.  No 
obstacles  were  opposed  to  their  progress,  which,  it  is 
but  justice  to  say,  the  Austrian  authorities  furthered 
as  much  as  possible.  A journey  of  twenty-three  days 
brought  them  at  length  across  the  Giant  Mountains, 
and  they  entered  Silesia.  The  king  had  destined 
the  domain  of  Erdmannsdorf,  belonging  to  his  con- 
sort, the  princess  of  Liegnitz,  for  the  reception  of 
this  Tyrolese  colony ; but,  as  the  arrangements  making 
there  were  not  completed,  he  ordered  the  strangers 
to  be  taken  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Schmiede- 
berg.  Here  they  were  all  collected  on  the  Sd  of 
October,  without  accident  or  losing  one  of  their 
party  by  the  way,  to  the  number  of  299  souls.  The 
8th  of  October  was  kept  by  them  as  a day  of  thanks- 
giving at  Schmiedeberg ; by  the  30th  of  the  same 
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month,  a school  was  opened  for  the  children,  and  in 
this  building  meetings  were  held  on  week-days  by 
the  new  settlers. 

Their  religious  opinions  being  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly known,  Strauss,  the  court-chaplain,  was  sent 
from  Berlin,  and,  assisted  by  the  clergy  of  Schmie- 
deberg,  held  a formal  examination  of  the  new-comers, 
the  result  of  which  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  preparations  for  their  new  settlement  in  Erd- 
mannsdorf  were  meanwhile  carried  on  with  great 
activity.  It  received  the  name  of  Zillerthal.  The 
king  granted  22,500  dollars  towards  its  erection, 
and  12,500  more  in  the  summer  of  1839,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  a church  and  school.  The  latter 
was  first  finished  and  consecrated  in  December,  1838. 
The  handsome  new  church,  built  by  direction  of  the 
king  at  Erdmannsdorf,  on  such  a scale  that  the  Zil- 
lerthalers  may  be  accommodated  in  it,  was  conse- 
crated in  October,  1840.  The  state  of  the  colony, 
at  the  end  of  1838,  was  as  follows.  There  are  three 
settlements — Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Zillerthal. 
The  first  consists  of  ten  dwellings,  with  374  acres 
of  land,  and  a population  of  fifty-eight  souls ; the 
second  of  forty-one  houses,  with  184  inhabitants  and 
940  acres ; and  the  third,  thirteen  houses,  with  fifty- 
five  souls  and  332  acres  — forming  a total  of  297 
persons  in  sixty-four  habitations,  forty-five  of  which 
have  been  purchased  by  the  colonists  with  their  own 
means,  and  the  others  are  rented.  Middle  and  Lower 
Zillerthal  form  with  Erdmannsdorf  one  parish. 
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Much  as  has  been  done  for  these  colonists,  cor- 
dially as  they  were  received,  and  happy  as  they  felt  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  under  a Protestant 
government,  still  it  was  but  natural  that  the  novelty 
of  their  situation,  the  privations  to  which  they  were 
at  first  unavoidably  exposed,  the  recollection  of  their 
Alpine  homes  and  of  their  tranquil  life  in  their  seques- 
tered valleys,  should  have  produced  in  many  of  them 
a feeling  of  discomfort.  At  the  same  time,  all  ac- 
counts agree  in  representing  these  colonists  as  pious, 
simple,  honest,  and  industrious.  Their  firm  adhe- 
rence to  their  religious  convictions,  and  their  cou- 
rageous endurance  of  sufferings  and  hardships  on 
account  of  them,  command  high  respect.  And  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  repress  our  indignant 
astonishment  at  seeing  Tyrol,  a German  province, 
disdainfully  rejecting  a grand  principle  of  the  act  of 
the  German  confederation,  which  ensures  equal  rights 
to  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  all  the  States  com- 
prised by  it ; still  it  is  not  a little  cheering  to  observe 
what  a change  has  been  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  even  in  a zealously  Catholic  country.  The 
mild  and  humane  conduct  of  the  Austrian  authorities 
in  furthering  the  emigration  of  the  Zillerthalers  forms 
a striking  contrast  with  the  rigour  and  cruelty  with 
which,  in  the  last  century,  30,000  Protestant  Salz- 
burgers were  expelled  from  their  native  land.* 

* Lest  the  reader  not  over-gifted  with  the  organ  of  credulity — or 
by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called  in  the  jargon  of  the  phrenolo- 
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The  unflincliiiig  tenacity  with  which  the  court  of 
Rome  adheres  to  the  presumptuous  chimera  of  its 
universal  domination  has  been  most  conspicuously 
manifested  at  the  periods  of  its  deepest  degradation. 
The  French  Revolution  appeared  destined  to  give  a 
mortal  blow  as  well  to  the  Roman  papacy  as  to  the 
Roman  empire.  But  no  sooner  had  Napoleon  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  the  magic  influence  of  the  old 
forms,  in  order  to  tame  the  wearied  and  sated  Hydra 
of  the  Revolution  for  his  service,  no  sooner  had  the 
Concordat  of  1801  proclaimed  Romanism  the  religion 
of  the  State,  than  the  idea  of  a spiritual  universal 
monarchy  again  took  possession  of  Pius  VII.  and  his 
cardinals.  At  the  coronation  of  the  emperor,  in 
1804,  he  even  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church.  Encouraged  by  the  apparent 
deference  of  Napoleon,  the  court  of  Rome  soon  felt 
itself  strong  enough  to  prefer  claims  which  had  long 
seemed  obsolete  ; and  commenced  an  opposition  against 


gists — should  suspect  me  of  a design  to  play  upon  that  amiable  qua- 
lity, in  presenting  the  above  account  as  an  authentic  specimen  of 
popish  intolerance,  exhibited  in  events  which  have  really  happened 
within  the  last  ten  years  of  this — the  nineteenth — century,  I wish  to 
inform  him  that  this  narrative  is  faithfully  extracted  from  a German 
work  of  the  highest  repute,  Conner satwns-Lexikon  der  Gegenwart^ 
vol.  iv.  which  appeared  in  1841,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  article 
refers  to  two  publications  on  the  subject,  the  titles  of  which  also  are 
at  his  service — Kurze  Geschichte  der  Auswanderung  der  Zillerthaler 
Protestanten  (Niirnberg,  1838,)  and  Die  Evangelischgesinnten  im 
Zillerthale^  by  Rheinwald  (4th  edit.  Berlin,  1838.) 
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the  new  French  Empire,  such  as  it  had  carried  on 
against  the  Roman  German,  in  which  it  persevered 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  Revolution,  with  all  its 
excesses  and  horrors,  was  represented  in  numerous 
publications  as  a punishment  of  God  for  backsliding 
from  the  Romish  faith,  and  more  especially  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits.  Thus  the  idea  of  a resto- 
ration of  the  former  power  of  the  Church  became 
insensibly  associated  with  that  of  a political  restora- 
tion. Scarcely  had  the  latter  taken  place,  when  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  head  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
State  put  forth  demands  so  prodigious  as  to  excite 
general  amazement,  but  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit 
clearly  the  plans  which  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  will 
never  cease  to  cherish.  Cardinal  Consalvi  required 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  nothing  less  than  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  re-establishment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities,  the  restitution  of 
all  property  and  revenues  taken  from  the  Church. 
When  this  modest  demand  of  a new  revolution  was 
rejected  with  general  indignation,  the  court  of  Rome 
maintained  its  consistency  by  formally  protesting 
against  the  16th  Article  of  the  Act  of  Confederation, 
granting  equal  rights  to  the  Christian  confessions  in 
Germany.  What  it  could  not  accomplish  in  the 
gross,  it  then  sought  to  gain  in  detail  by  means  of 
Concordats.  In  spite  of  the  complaisance  shown  by 
the  fourteen  Protestant  governments  of  Germany, 
organs  of  ultramontanism  declared  the  association  of 
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those  governments  to  be  a league  offensive  and  de- 
fensive against  the  Catholic  Church,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  Lutheran  tenets  upon  Papists. 

The  less  Popery  gained  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  a diplomatic  way,  the  more  it  sought  to  obtain  by 
secret  intrigues.  To  this  end,  the  restoration  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  commenced  covert  hostilities  soon 
after  those  of  the  papal  chair,  seemed  to  afford  the 
readiest  means.  After  the  suppression  of  that  mis- 
chievous order  in  the  Catholic  States,  it  had  found 
protection  from  Catherine  II.  in  Russia.  So  early  as 
1800  it  had  begun  to  form  new  establishments  in 
France,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish  them  in  1807 
by  command  of  Napoleon.  Immediately  after  his 
downfall,  Pius  VII.,  by  the  bull  SolUcitudo  omnium^ 
of  the  7th  of  August,  1814,  decreed,  ‘^the  restora- 
tion, in  all  States  and  possessions,  of  those  vigorous 
and  experienced  mariners  in  the  vessel  of  Peter,  who 
offer  themselves  to  confront  the  raging  tempests  that 
threaten  us  every  moment  with  inevitable  destruction.” 
The  words  of  this  bull  might  lead  to  the  inference 
that  this  restoration  had  taken  place  agreeably  to 
the  unanimous  wishes  of  almost  all  Christendom.” 
It  is  true  that  none  of  the  powers  which  were  most 
urgent  for  the  dissolution  of  the  order  made  any 
particular  objection  to  its  re-establishment.  Thence- 
forward, the  Romish  Propaganda  had  a firm  point  of 
support,  and  its  newly-awakened  activity  was  soon  to 
be  manifested  in  its  results. 

On  a closer  survey  of  this  activity,  which  was 
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partially  diverted  by  the  July  revolution  into  other 
channels,  but  no  where  interrupted,  we  shall  find  that 
the  purely  Catholic  countries  of  Southern  Europe 
must  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  operation,  from 
which  Popery  strives  first  to  invade  those  having  a 
mixed  population.  So  far  back  as  1797,  the  Society 
of  the  Faith  of  Jesus,  which  adopted  the  rule  of  St. 
Ignatius,  was  founded  in  Rome,  and  confirmed  by  an 
ordinance  of  Pius  the  Sixth’s,  together  with  the 
Society  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  instituted  by  French 
emigrants  in  the  South  of  Germany. 

In  Naples,  the  Jesuits  were  re-adrriitted  by  queen 
Caroline  in  1804,  and  recognized  by  Pius  VII. ; and 
in  1829  they  obtained,  besides  the  right  of  instructing 
all  children  of  commoners,  authority  for  the  exclusive 
education  of  the  young  nobility  in  a Lyceum.  At 
Rome,  they  assembled  after  their  restoration  under 
Borzozowsky,  who  had  been  their  general  in  Russia; 
and  their  number  increased  to  such  a degree,  that  in 
1829  it  became  necessary  to  assign  to  them  a new 
locality  outside  the  city.  Though  the  jealousy  of 
other  orders,  and  especially  of  the  Dominicans,  was 
excited  against  them,  their  influence  was  by  no  means 
diminished.  In  1823,  they  again  arose  in  Sardinia. 
At  Genoa,  Parma,  Ferrara,  Verona,  and  Modena, 
seminaries  were  granted  to  them.  Attaching  them- 
selves to  the  arbitrary  governments  of  Italy,  we  there 
find  them  the  consistent  champions  of  political  des- 
potism, and  instigators  and  tools  of  a bloodthirsty 
re-action.  In  Spain,  Ferdinand  VII.  restored  to 
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them  in  1815  the  rights  and  possessions  taken  from 
them  in  1767,  and  appointed  St.  Ignatius  captain- 
general  of  the  Spanish  armies  and  grand  cross  of 
the  order  of  Charles  III.  Expelled  in  1820,  restored 
in  1824,  the  Society  was  again  suppressed  in  1835, 
upon  which  its  most  distinguished  members  joined 
the  vagrant  court  of  Don  Carlos.  Into  Portugal  the 
Jesuits  obtained  re-admittance  under  Don  Miguel, 
hut  they  were  again  expelled  by  Don  Pedro. 

In  France,  where  the  Jesuits  at  first  re-appeared 
as  Peres  de  la  Foi,  they,  in  concert  with  the  higher 
clergy  and  other  regulars,  set  about  renewing  the 
ancient  struggle  for  the  temporal  supremacy.  Imme- 
diately after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  undying  ani- 
mosity of  the  ultramontane  spirit  was  manifested  in 
1815  in  the  regularly  organized  attacks  upon  the 
Protestants  in  the  South  of  France,  especially  at 
Nimes  and  Marseilles.  In  the  former  of  those  cities, 
seventeen  Protestants  were  slaughtered  while  on  their 
way  to  vote  at  their  electoral  college,  and  generals 
La  Garde  and  Ramel  were  assassinated  ; and  these 
crimes  were  committed  with  impunity,  because  there 
were  neither  witnesses  on  the  spot  to  give  evidence, 
nor  judges  to  inflict  punishment.  Neither  were 
effective  measures  adopted  by  the  restored  Bourbons 
to  put  an  end  to  these  atrocities,  perpetrated  by 
Catholics,  under  the  denomination  of  Bandes  Verdets, 
till  the  descendants  of  those  Protestants  of  the 
Cevennes,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
century,  had  made  so  formidable  a resistance  to  the 
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royal  armies,  sent  to  the  city  of  Nimes  the  energetic 
declaration  that  “ thirty  thousand  men  were  ready 
to  rush  with  the  arms  of  despair  from  their  moun- 
tains to  the  succour  of  their  persecuted  brethren.” 
Not  till  then  did  those  persecutions  cease. 

By  the  year  1823,  the  Jesuits  had  contrived  to 
gain  the  chief  influence  in  the  election  of  bishops. 
They  had  their  head-quarters  at  Montrouge,  and 
secondary  schools  at  St.  Acheul,  St.  Anne,  and  other 
places.  By  their  means,  the  furious  bigotry  of  former 
times  was  revived  under  a sanctimonious  appearance 
of  piety.  Their  missionaries  spread  themselves  over 
the  country,  and  left  no  efforts  untried  for  the  sup- 
pression of  religious  independence  by  the  spiritual 
authority.  Performers  of  miracles  of  both  sexes 
arose ; prophecies  were  circulated ; a great  number 
of  convents  were  founded,  and  the  Catholic  Associ- 
ation of  the  Holy  Heart  published  its  edifying  chro- 
nicle. This  work  described  to  the  faithful  the 
organization  of  the  army  of  Satan,  which,  it  was 
there  alleged,  had  gone  forth  with  the  watchwords  of 
Constitution  and  Charter,”  divided  into  three  corps, 
composed  of  Carbonari  and  Illuminati ; of  Calvinists, 
Lutherans,  and  Church  of  England  people  ; of  Liber- 
als and  Atheists.  This  spirit  was  carried  to  the 
greatest  height  by  the  Luisets  in  Bretagne,  who, 
rejecting  even  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  celebrated 
festivals  of  saints  which  were  abolished,  would  not  hear 
of  any  privileges  of  the  Gallican  Church,  inveighed 
against  the  religious  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  ninth 
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article  of  the  Charter,  and  founded  the  glory  of  the 
Catholic  Church  on  its  intolerance. 

Under  Charles  X.,  the  Jesuits  acquired  still  more 
extensive  influence.  They  and  their  protectors  go- 
verned the  hierarchical  privy-council,  established  at 
court  by  the  constitutional  king,  and  at  which  he 
himself  formally  presided.  The  malignant  spirit  of 
this  conclave  was  felt  alike  by  individuals  and  by 
communities. 

About  the  middle  of  1826,  all  the  newspapers  in 
Europe  were  descanting  on  the  case  of  prince  Con- 
stantine of  Salm-Salm,  who  was  settled  in  France, 
and  was  about  to  forsake  the  Catholic  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  He  was  beset,  harassed,  tormented, 
not  only  by  the  bishop  of  Strasburg,  but  also  by  the 
mayor  of  that  city  and  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment ; and,  though  he  promised,  out  of  deference  to 
the  government,  to  go  to  Germany  to  make  his  ab- 
juration, this  did  not  disarm  those  zealots.  At  last, 
an  order  was  despatched  from  Paris  to  the  prefect, 
enjoining  him  to  make  the  prince  quit  France  imme- 
diately. 

In  May,  1827,  Benjamin  Constant  complained  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  numerous  shackles 
to  which  the  education  and  instruction  of  Protestants 
were  subjected  in  France,  and  the  odious  partialities 
which  they  had  to  endure.  He  cited  numerous  facts, 
among  others,  the  ministerial  circulars  of  1821, 
1825,  and  1826,  in  which  the  prefects  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  (Alsace)  were  ordered  not  to  appoint  any  Pro- 
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testant  to  the  municipal  functions,  unless  there  was 
not  to  be  found  a Catholic  capable  of  performing 
them.  This,  me  thinks,  is  carrying  intolerance  to  an 
intolerable  length. 

But,  vigorous  as  was  the  attack,  still  more  deter- 
mined was  the  resistance.  Count  Montlosier  com- 
plained to  the  legislature  of  the  fifteen  Jesuit  insti- 
tutions founded  in  France,  in  violation  of  the  law. 
At  length,  the  ordinances  of  the  16th  of  June,  1828, 
were  extorted,  and  these  decreed  the  removal  of  the 
Jesuits  from  all  the  minor  seminaries,  as  they  were 
called.  The  bishops,  elected  under  their  influence, 
now  protested  against  the  execution  of  those  mea- 
sures, insisting  that  the  ordinances  were  not  binding 
upon  them,  and  that  their  seminaries  were  indepen- 
dent of  the  State. 

The  July  revolution,  it  is  true,  destroyed  the  purely 
Jesuitical  institutions,  but  without  reaching  the 
seminaries  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and 
mostly  managed  by  Jesuits,  in  spite  of  the  further 
injunctions  and  mandates  of  the  temporal  power. 
Though  the  Jesuits  dare  not  come  forward  publicly  as 
a corporation,  they  are  the  more  active  in  private.  It 
is  well  known  that  many  distinguished  families  send 
their  sons  to  be  educated  in  their  famous  college  at 
Freiburg,  in  Switzerland,  and  that  female  Jesuits, 
forming  sisterhoods  of  the  Holy  Heart,  are  assidu- 
ously engaged  in  the  propagation  of  Jesuitism. 

If  the  ultramontane  clergy  of  France,  by  their 
growing  pretensions,  accelerated  the  July  revolution, 
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which  was  partly  directed  against  them,  no  sooner 
was  the  impetus  given,  than  those  of  Belgium  con- 
trived to  make  it  subservient  to  their  interest.  Im- 
mediately after  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  vicars-general  of  the  bishopric  of 
Ghent,  in  October,  1814,  presented  to  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  a memorial,  in  which,  among  other  extra- 
vagant requisitions,  they  demanded  solid  guarantees 
for  ‘‘  the  only  true  religion,”  and  described  the  Pro- 
testant confession  as  being  merely  tolerated,  claimed 
for  religious  corporations  a right  of  association  inde- 
pendent of  the  State,  and  desired  that  the  higher 
department  of  education  should  be  committed  to  the 
Jesuits,  as  the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  means  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  youth. 

The  Belgian  bishops,  on  their  part,  pronounced  in 
their  Jugement  doctrinal  a public  condemnation  of 
the  oath  required  by  the  Netherlands’  constitution. 
They  declared  themselves  inimical  to  the  equality  of 
rights  granted  to  all  religious  opinions  and  societies, 
by  which  heretics,  whom  every  true  Catholic  must 
hold  to  be  damned,  were  favoured.  They  refused  to 
take  the  constitutional  oath,  denied  absolution  to 
those  who  did  take  it,  and  gave  an  anticipatory 
sanction  to  rebellion.  The  bishop  of  Ghent,  duke  de 
Broglio,  publicly  declared  it  to  be  a sin  to  pray  for 
a Protestant  prince.  Charged  with  having  provoked 
disobedience  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom, 
in  having  kept  up  a secret  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  published  a papal  brief  relative 
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to  the  prayers  to  be  read  for  the  delivery  of  the 
Princess  of  Orange  and  two  jubilee  bulls,  without 
the  assent  of  the  sovereign,  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted against  this  prelate,  who  had  fled  to  France. 
When  sentenced,  as  contumacious,  to  be  banished, 
and  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  he  was  held 
up  to  the  populace  as  a martyr.  Such  opposition 
was  strengthened  by  the  note  of  the  19th  of  March, 
1816,  delivered  by  Consalvi,  to  the  Netherlands’ 
ambassador  at  Rome,  in  which  it  was  roundly  asserted, 
that  the  resistance  of  the  bishops  could  not  be  blamed, 
so  long  as  the  obnoxious  articles  of  the  constitution 
were  not  altered.  This  opposition  was  fostered  by 
the  Jesuits,  who,  by  the  name  of  Peres  de  la  Foi, 
had  come  from  France,  and  established  themselves  in 
Ghent,  Louvain,  and  Brussels.  In  the  like  spirit. 
Catholic  associations  were  formed  in  the  latter  city 
and  at  Utrecht. 

At  length,  the  Pope  determined  by  a letter,  dated 
November  22d,  1820,  to  permit  the  Catholic  priests 
to  give  absolution  to  the  functionaries  who  should 
have  taken  the  oath,  as  it  is  there  expressed,  in  the 
ciml  sense.  Of  course,  it  was  a sin  to  have  obeyed 
the  fundamental  law  of  tlie  realm.  The  government, 
which  at  first  would  not  admit  of  any  restriction, 
had  the  weakness  to  declare,  with  a view  to  allay 
the  ferment,  that  the  oath  should  be  taken  only  in 
the  civil  sense. 

In  vain  it  was  hoped  that  things  would  be  placed 
on  a more  secure  and  peaceful  footing,  by  the  Con- 
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cordat  of  1827.  Ultra-Papists  and  Ultra-Liberals 
united.  The  bishops,  encouraged  in  their  opposition 
by  Leo  XIL,  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  admit  the 
pupils  of  the  Philosophic  College  of  Louvain  into  the 
seminaries ; and  even  the  dissolution  of  that  college 
failed  to  allay  the  storm  which  dissevered  the  united 
kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
exercises  a preponderant  influence  on  the  elections  in 
Belgium ; that,  under  the  protection  of  the  right  of 
association,  Jesuitism  has  thrown  up  new  shoots ; and 
that,  in  1834,  the  university  of  Mechlin  was  opened 
under  its  auspices.  Farther  signs  of  ultramontane 
activity  are  exhibited  in  the  persecutions  of  the 
Freemasons,  and  the  injunctions  of  the  Belgian 
bishops  to  their  clergy,  to  refuse  absolution  to  all  who 
shall  not  renounce  that  connexion ; in  the  sending 
out  of  missionaries,  whose  insolent  pretensions  pro- 
duced riots  at  Tilff  and  Liege ; and  lastly,  in  the 
extraordinary  interest  that  is  taken  in  the  movements 
of  the  Popish  hierarchy  in  the  Prussian  Rhenish 
provinces. 

If  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  Catholic  clergy  have, 
as  it  is  loudly  asserted,  become  more  tolerant,  how  is 
it  that,  in  the  concordat  of  1818,  between  the  Holy 
See  and  the  king  of  Naples,  there  should  be  this 
stipulation,  “ The  Catholic,  apostolic,  Roman  religion 
is  the  only  religion  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, and  it  shall  be  maintained  there  with  all  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  appertaining  to  it,  according 
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to  the  divine  institutions  and  the  canonical  sanctions  /” 
Mark  the  concluding  words,  which  involve  nothing 
less  than  a confirmation  of  all  the  most  extravagant 
claims  and  pretensions  of  the  Popes  when  at  the 
height  of  their  power. 

The  constitution  of  Bavaria  having  placed  the 
members  of  the  three  Christian  communions  esta- 
blished there  on  a footing  of  perfect  equality,  as  to 
civil  and  political  rights,  the  court  of  Rome  was 
highly  offended.  The  Protestants,  on  their  part, 
taking  alarm  at  the  intolerance  of  the  Catholics  after 
the  concordat  made  with  the  court  of  Rome  in  1817, 
the  king  issued  an  organic  edict,  which,  it  is  true, 
satisfied  his  Protestant  subjects ; but  the  court  of 
Rome  raised  a still  more  vehement  outcry  than  it  had 
done  before ; and  the  king,  in  order  to  appease  it, 
condescended  to  disavow  a diplomatic  note,  which 
his  minister  at  Rome  had  delivered.  Such  are  the 
practice  and  the  perseverance  of  the  Papal  See, 
when  it  finds  the  ground  soft  and  disposed  to  yield. 
Two  canons  having  afterwards  been  elected  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ( Abbi  and  Egger)  it  was 
discovered  that  they  had  not  taken  the  oath  to  the 
constitution,  till  they  had  obtained  a permission  or 
dispensation  from  the  Pope ; and  on  this  account 
they  were  most  justly  expelled  from  the  Chamber. 
And  why  was  this  dispensation  deemed  necessary  ? 
Because  the  constitution  admitted  of  toleration,  and 
thus  granted  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  exercise 
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of  their  religion  to  the  other  Christian  communions, 
as  well  as  to  the  Catholics. 

If  the  court  of  Rome  has  become  more  tolerant 
than  in  former  times,  how  is  it  that  Pius  VIL,  as 
soon  as  he  possessed  the  power,  re-established  the 
Inquisition,  which  commenced  its  operations  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  State  with  the  persecution  of  the 
Freemasons;  and  that,  in  1829,  the  same  pontiff,  in 
his  general  bull  concerning  that  horrible  tribunal, 
confirmed  all  previous  sanguinary  decrees  and  bulls 
against  heretics? 

The  exact  measure  of  Popish  tolerance,  even  at 
this  day,  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  injunction 
given  in  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  Belgian  bishops, 
published  in  August,  1843.  If,”  say  these  vener- 
able pastors,  in  the  superabundance  of  their  Christian 
charity,  any  one  approach  you  who  does  not  profess 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  [meaning,  of  course, 
the  doctrines  of  Popery],  receive  him  not  into  your 
houses,  neither  salute  him ; for  whoever  acknowledges 
such  persons  is  a participator  in  their  wickedness.” 
Such  is  the  spirit  inculcated  by  the  Popish  hierarchy, 
wherever  it  dares  to  give  public  expression  to  its  real 
sentiments. 

The  theories  of  the  advocates  of  unmitigated 
Popery  have  been  thus  summed  up  by  an  able 
writer  of  our  days  : — “ All  legislation,  say  they,  must 
emanate  from  religion,  or  rather  from  the  priesthood. 
The  first  duty  of  a prince  being  to  ensure  the  sal- 
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vation  of  his  subjects,  and  the  man  most  proper  for 
accomplishing  this  end,  the  man  infallible  in  this 
matter,  being  the  Pope,  the  first  sovereign  in  the 
world,  the  most  legitimate  of  all  sovereigns,  the  king 
of  kings,  he  to  whom,  above  all,  men  owe  obedience, 
respect,  blind  submission,  is  the  Roman  pontiff. 
When  a man  resists  the  empire  of  the  priests,  he  may 
be  got  rid  of,  not  with  any  intention  of  punishing 
him  : he  need  only  be  sent  before  his  natural  judge. 
The  executioner  then  changes  his  name ; he  then 
becomes  only  a supreme  messenger,  and  a link  between 
human  and  divine  justice.  Of  what  use,  they  add, 
are  this  constitution,  those  chambers,  those  news- 
papers, those  perpetual  discussions  and  debates  ? 
They  only  divert  the  Christian  from  heavenly  things, 
from  prayer,  from  meditation.  They  substitute  frivo- 
lous disputes  for  salutary  thoughts.  What  signifies 
more  or  less  liberty  in  this  transitory  world  ? Pilgrims 
of  a moment,  need  we  all  this  training  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  couch  on  which  to-morrow  we  are  to 
sleep  the  long  sleep?” 

Such  are  the  moral  maxims  which  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  Catholic  clergy,  and,  above  all,  the  monks, 
seek  even  at  this  day  to  propagate,  and  by  which 
they  would  turn  society,  if  they  could,  into  one  vast 
monastery.  But,  I may  be  told,  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  they  will  not  succeed.  Not  among  all 
classes,  I admit ; but  among  the  lower,  especially  in 
the  country,  in  a great  number  of  Vvomen,  and  old, 
infirm,  imbecile  men,  they  will  find  converts:  and 
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ambitious  spirits  also  will  make  use  of  them  to 
strangle  the  liberties  of  mankind.  For  if  many  are 
still  so  perverse  as  to  deny  the  power  of  Catholicism 
over  the  state  of  society,  no  one  can  dispute  that, 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  continent,  there  exists  a 
formidable  party  intent  on  tearing  up  every  germ  of 
liberty,  in  enabling  despotism  to  take  deeper  root, 
and  that  there  are  no  means  which  it  sticks  at  em- 
ploying. 

This  party  is  agitating  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal ; it  has  the  ear  of  princes  and  of  other 
persons  in  power;  it  has  money,  numerous  agents, 
and  a strong  organization ; it  threatens  the  religious 
and  political  liberties  of  all  countries ; it  is  inflamed 
with  an  inextinguishable  hatred  against  the  Protest- 
ants, to  whom  it  prefers  Jews  and  even  Mahometans. 
With  these  facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  there  are 
statesmen,  legislators,  who  are  determined  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  them.  They  are  satisfied  with  reading 
in  certain  constitutional  charters  that  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  is  guaranteed  in  this  or  that  country; 
that  in  another  the  Protestants  are  quiet,  whence 
they  argue  that  they  are  well  off ; that  a third,  where 
the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits  rule,  is  either  a petty,  in- 
significant state,  or  not  sufficiently  enlightened,  or 
has  not  so  excellent  a constitution,  or  so  pure  a 
religion  as  the  British  constitution  and  the  Church  of 
England : hence  they  allege  that  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  from  giving  to  Catholics  more  power  than  they 
possess  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  without 
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the  slightest  suspicion,  without  the  least  precaution, 
without  any  restriction  whatever  upon  the  court  of 
Rome  and  the  Catholic  clergy,  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  authority.  Verily,  we  have  a right  to  say  that 
truth  is  sometimes  most  improbable  ! 

Rome  always  has  held  and  still  holds  the  doctrine 
of  its  indirect  power  in  temporal  matters,  including 
the  right  of  deposing  kings,  as  well  as  releasing  sub- 
jects from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity; 
though  it  dares  not  now  to  preach  this  doctrine 
openly  and  still  less  to  put  it  in  practice,  deploring 
nevertheless  the  perversity  of  the  times  which  pre- 
vents it  from  doing  so. 

On  this  subject  we  have  a remarkable  document  of 
rather  modern  date.  There  had  been  given  in  Ger- 
many to  some  Protestant  princes  certain  ecclesiastical 
states,  which,  the  Holy  See  contended,  could  not  be 
disposed  of  without  its  assent,  and  which  it  could  not 
quietly  suffer  to  be  applied  to  such  a purpose  more 
especially.  This  was  the  subject  of  numerous  de- 
spatches from  Rome  in  1803,  1804,  and  1805,  and 
particularly  of  instructions  to  the  nuncio  residing  at 
Vienna,  in  which,  among  other  strange  details,  we  find 
the  following : — 

“Not  only  has  the  Church  endeavoured  to  prevent 
heretics  from  seizing  ecclesiastical  possessions,  but  it 
has  moreover  fixed,  as  the  penalty  of  the  crime  of 
heresy,  the  confiscation  and  loss  of  goods  of  those  who 
are  guilty  of  it.  This  penalty  is  decreed  in  what 
concerns  the  property  of  private  persons  by  a decretal 
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of  Innocent  III. ; and,  in  regard  to  principalities  and 
fiefs,  it  is  a rule  of  the  canon  Iq^w  that  the  subjects 
of  a heretic  prince  are  released  from  all  duty  towards 
him,  dispensed  from  all  allegiance,  from  all  homage. 
No  one  who  is  ever  so  little  versed  in  history  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  sentences  of  deposition  pronounced  by 
the  pontiffs  and  by  councils  against  princes  obstinate  in 
heresy.  Indeed,  we  have  fallen  upon  times  so  cala- 
mitous and  of  such  great  humiliation  for  the  spouse 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  it  is  neither  possible  to  practise 
nor  expedient  to  appeal  to  those  most  holy  mamms, 
and  that  she  is  forced  to  suspend  the  course  of  her 
just  severity  against  the  enemies  and  rebels  to  the 
faith.  But,  if  she  cannot  exercise  her  right  of  depo- 
sing from  their  principalities,  and  declaring  the 
partisans  of  heresy  to  have  forfeited  their  goods,  can 
she  ever  suffer  herself  to  be  despoiled  of  her  own  do- 
mains in  order  to  enrich  them  ? What  a subject  for 
derision  would  not  the  Church  then  give  to  the 
heretics  themselves  and  to  infidels,  who,  insulting  her 
grief,  would  say  that  means  had  at  last  been  found  to 
render  her  tolerant  /” 

Is  it  clear,  or  is  it  not,  that  in  these  instructions 
Pius  VII.  considers  himself  as  the  universal  monarch, 
since  he  deems  himself  empowered  to  divest  either 
private  persons  of  their  property,  or  princes  of  their 
dominions  ? Does  he  not  express  his  sorrow  that  he 
cannot  de  facto  exercise  this  right,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  and  even  admit  that  he  is 
obliged  by  prudence  to  be  silent,  to  dissemble ; and  thus 
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to  suspend  the  course  of  his  just  severity — that  is  tO’Saj^, 
the  deposing  of  princes,  the  absolving  of  subjects,  and 
that  he  shall  be  ready  to  revert  to  this  course  as  soon 
as  he  can  ? Bellarmin,  in  like  manner,  asserted  that 
infidel  and  heretic  kings  were  tolerated  only  when 
the  Church  was  not  powerful  enough  to  hurl  them 
from  their  thrones ; but  that,  if  she  had  possessed 
the  strength,  she  would  have  felt  it  to  be  her  duty 
to  overthrow  them,  unless  reasons  of  prudence  had 
prevented  her. 

The  bull  of  Pius  VIL,  dated  June  10th,  1809, 
excommunicating  Napoleon,  breathes  the  same  spirit 
as  the  preceding  instructions.  After  detailing  all 
the  wrongs  done  by  the  emperor  to  the  Holy  See, 
the  Pope  proceeds : “ Let  our  persecutors  then  for  once 
learn  that  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ  has  subjected  them 
to  our  authority  and  to  our  throne^  for  we  too  bear 
the  sceptre,  and  we  can  say  that  our  person  is  much 
superior  to  theirs,  at  least  unless  they  would  have  the 
spirit  yield  to  the  flesh,  and  the  interests  of  earth 
take  precedency  of  those  of  Heaven.  Formerly,  so 
many  sovereign  pontiffs,  illustrious  for  their  learning 
and  their  sanctity,  were  forced,  because  the  interest 
of  the  Church  required  it,  to  proceed  to  the  like 
extremities  against  rebellious  princes  and  kings,  for 
only  one  or  two  of  those  crimes  which  the  holy 
canons  punish  with  anathema : shall  we  then  be 
afraid  to  follow  their  example,  after  so  many  mis- 
deeds and  sacrileges  so  enormous,  so  atrocious,  so 
universally  notorious ! For  these  causes,  by  the 
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authority  of  Almighty  God,  by  that  of  the  holy  apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paul,  and  by  our  awn,  we  declare  that 
all  those  who,  after  the  invasion  of  Rome  and  the 
ecclesiastical  territory^  after  the  sacrilegious  violation 
of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles, 
committed  by  the  French  troops,  all  those  who  have 
violated  the  ecclesiastical  immunities  in  the  said  city 
and  in  the  territory  of  the  Church,  all  those  who  have 
acted  against  the  temporal  rights  even  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Holy  See,  all  those  who  have  given  them 
orders,  all  their  abettors,  counsellors,  or  adherents, 
finally,  all  those  who  have  facilitated  the  execution  of 
these  violences,  or  themselves  executed  them,  have 
incurred  the  greater  excommunication  and  other 
ecclesiastical  censures  and  penalties  awarded  by  the 
holy  canons  and  apostolic  constitutions,  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  general  councils,  and  especially  the  council 
of  Trent,  and,  if  need  be,  we  excommunicate  and 
anathematise  them  afresh.” 

The  Catholic  author  from  whose  work'^  the  pre- 
ceding document  is  extracted  quotes  others,  and 
concludes  his  remarks  on  them  in  these  words  : ‘‘  The 

details  into  which  we  have  entered  are  sufiicient  to 
prove  that,  from  1800  to  the  end  of  1810,  the 
maxims  of  the  court  of  Rome  never  ceased  to  be  those 
of  Gregory  VII.,  Innocent  III.,  and  Boniface  VIIL, 
of  hajppy  memory y After  recapitulating  the  sub- 
jects of  the  documents  which  furnish  evidence  on 
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this  point,  he  proceeds  : ‘‘  What  say  all  these  pieces 

but  that  the  Pope  can  despoil  and  depose  kings,  annul 
the  civil  laws,  repeal  the  laws  of  the  Church,  govern 
each  diocese  immediately,  or  cause  it  to  be  governed 
at  his  pleasure ; that  he  is,  that  he  has  a right  to  be, 
not  only  a temporal  prince,  but  the  preceptor  and  the 
sovereign  of  all  the  princes,  and  the  universal  bishop 
of  Christendom.  Verily,  if  Hildebrand’s  twenty-seven 
propositions  should  ever  chance  to  be  lost,  all  of  them 
might  be  found  again  in  the  acts  of  Pius  VIL ; and 
this  result  is  not  surprising  to  those  who  have  studied 
the  history  of  the  court  of  Rome.  That  court,  while 
it  exists,  will  never  have  any  other  maxims ; scarcely 
could  it  cloak  them  in  times  which  rendered  that 
circumspection  most  advisable  : and  we  shall  no  doubt 
see  it  take  advantage  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
may  allow  it  still  to  uphold  them  by  flaming  ana- 
themas, by  wars,  catastrophes,  and  vast  proscriptions. 
The  only  efficacious  gurantees  against  this  kind  of  pub- 
lic calamities  consist  either  in  the  absolute  extinction 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes,  or  at  least  in 
the  narrow  limitation  of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
conformably  with  the  laws,  usages,  and  doctrine  of 
the  first  seven  centuries  of  the  Church.”  ^ 

Such  is  the  only  alternative  that  a Catholic  writer 
can  discover  for  preventing  the  calamities  which  have 
for  ages  resulted  fit)m  the  ambition,  arrogance,  and 
usurpations  of  the  Romish  Church.  And  yet  Britain 
and  British  statesmen  contributed  to  the  restoration 
of  this  mischief- working  power,  without  exacting  such 
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stipulations  as  policy  and  self-preservation  ought  to 
have  suggested  ; nay,  with  an  apparent  unconsciousness 
of  danger,  which  is  most  astounding,  they  continue  to 
foster  the  viper  in  their  bosom,  without  so  much  as  a 
thought  of  extracting  its  poison,  and  rendering  it  harm- 
less. I refer  to  a recent  circumstance  for  an  illustration 
of  this  supineness,  or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called. 

At  the  meeting  of  a Protestant  Association  in 
Manchester,  held  on  the  6th  of  November,  1843,  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  McGrath  adverted  to  a matter  which 
proves  that  Rome  has  not  abandoned  any  of  her  pre- 
tensions to  supremacy  over  the  civil  power,  either  in 
Catholic  or  in  Protestant  countries.  One  of  the 
canons  of  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  recognised 
and  acted  upon  in  the  council  of  Trent,  the  last  time 
that  Rome  has  spoken  by  a general  council,  is  as 
follows:  ‘^We  excommunicate  and  condemn  every 
heresy,  which  exalteth  its  face  against  this  holy  and 
Catholic  faith.  Let  such  persons,  when  condemned, 
be  left  to  the  secular  powers,  to  be  punished  in  a 
fitting  manner.  And  let  the  secular  powers  be 
admonished,  and,  if  need  be,  compelled,  that  they 
should  set  forth  an  oath,  that,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  they  will  strive  to  exterminate  all  heretics, 
who  shall  be  denounced  by  the  Church.  But,  if  any 
temporal  lord  shall  neglect  to  cleanse  his  country  of 
this  heretical  filth,  let  him  be  bormd  by  the  chain  of 
excommunication  If  he  shall  scorn  to  make  satis- 
faction, let  it  be  signified  to  the  supreme  pontiff,  that 
he  may  declare  his  vassals  to  be  absolved  from  their 
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fidelity,”  The  reverend  gentleman  assured  his  hearers 
that  one  of  the  books  of  daily  instruction  at  Maynooth 
College,  an  institution  supported  by  government  for 
the  education  of  Romish  priests,  not  only  quotes  the 
proceedings  of  this  fourth  council  of  Lateran  with 
approbation,  but  quotes  eighteen  times  in  one  of  its 
chapters  from  this  very  exterminating  canon.  “For 
the  education  of  the  priesthood,  who  are  privately 
instructed  in  these  principles,”  continued  the  speaker, 
“ the  exterminating  canon  is  retained ; for  their 
instruction  in  principles  of  hostility  and  animosity, 
unto  the  utter  extirpation  of  all  Protestants,  and  ail 
who  differ  from  the  Romish  see,  these  principles  are 
sedulously  maintained,  and  sedulously  urged  upon  the 
people,  and  diligently  impressed  upon  the  youth- 
ful mind  of  the  growing  priesthood.  And  hence 
you  see  the  result  in  the  state  of  Ireland,  in  many 
cases  in  the  hostility  that  is  exhibited  towards  the 
poor  converts  from  Romanism,  whenever  they  venture 
to  become  Protestants.  But  when  they  want  to  cir- 
culate a Bible  which  will  be  seen  by  others  besides 
those  at  Maynooth,  when  they  want  to  circulate  a 
Testament,  which  shall  satisfy  O’Connell  and  others, 
they  speak  of  ‘ Christian  charity  and  kindness,’  that 
he  may  bring  in  his  Protestant  brethren  to  the  move- 
ment for  repeal — then  the  exterminating  notes  are 
immediately  put  out,  the  Lethe  of  oblivion  runs  over 
them,  they  are  to  be  utterly  forgotten,  and  no  more 
enjoined  or  used ; and  thus  Rome  is  kind  and 
forgiving  in  the  notes  of  the  modern  Rhemish  Testa- 
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ment, — it  is  exterminating  and  cruel  in  the  inculca- 
tion of  its  doctrines  on  its  priesthood.” 

If  Popish  intolerance  has  not  the  power  to  exert 
itself  on  so  large  a scale  as  formerly,  its  immitigable 
spirit  is  in  no  respect  relaxed  ; and,  on  no  subject  has 
it  been  more  pointedly  expressed  than  against  the 
efforts  of  the  Bible  Societies,  by  means  of  which  the 
Scriptures  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  millions  of 
Catholics,  from  whom  they  had  heretofore  been  cauti- 
ously withheld.  The  activity  of  those  societies  in 
the  promotion  of  genuine  Christianity,  by  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  the  doctrines  of  its  Founder,  could 
not  but  excite  alarm  and  indignation  in  the  court  of 
Rome.  Consistently  with  its  own  principles,  it  could 
do  no  other  than  set  dovm  the  Bible,  printed  by 
heretics,  as  a forbidden  book,  and  condemn  the  trans- 
lating of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  language 
of  the  people,  as  “ an  invention  of  malignant  arti- 
fice,” “ an  atrocious  stratagem  of  innovators.” 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  discovered, 
from  the  perusal  of  the  genuine  records  of  Christianity, 
how  widely  many  of  the  maxims  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  of  Popes, 
differ  from  the  clear  and  simple  precepts  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles ; and  from  that  source,  too,  they 
have  derived  notions  respecting  the  mechanical  telling 
of  beads  in  prayer,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the 
mass,  purgatory,  heresy,  and  many  other  points, 
which  must  give  a rude  shock  to  the  antiquated 
opinions. 
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It  was  from  Poland  that  the  first  news  of  the  acti- 
vity of  the  Bible  societies  reached  Rome ; and,  on 
the  29th  of  June,  1816,  the  first  anathema  was 
launched  against  them  by  Pius  VIL,  in  a bull  ad- 
dressed to  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  primate  of 
Poland.  This  document  is  too  important  an  evidence 
of  the  views  of  the  Holy  See  in  regard  to  sacred 
things,  and  of  its  persevering  intolerance  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  not  to  be  introduced  here  entire.  It 
is  as  follows : 

Pope  Pius  VII.  Venerable  brother,  health  and 
the  apostolical  benediction. 

‘‘  In  our  last  letters,  we  promised  to  give  thee  an 
answer  as  soon  as  possible  to  thine,  in  which  tiiou 
madest  a report  to  thi^  Holy  See,  in  the  name  also  of 
the  other  bishops  of  Poland,  concerning  the  societies 
which  they  call  Bible  societies,  and  earnestly  in- 
quiredst  of  us  how  ye  ought  to  act  in  this  matter. 
We  Avould  gladly  have  done  this  much  earlier ; but 
an  incredible  multiplicity  of  business,  accumulating 
upon  us  from  all  quarters,  has  prevented  us,  till  this 
day,  from  complying  with  thy  request. 

We  were  certainly  filled  with  horror  at  the 
malignant  invention  by  which  the  very  foundations 
of  religion  are  undermined.  We  therefore,  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  consulted  our 
venerable  brethren,  the  cardinals  of  the  holy  Romish 
Church,  and  deliberated  with  the  most  serious  care 
and  attention  what  remedies  were  to  be  employed 
against  this  pestilence.  Meanwhile,  we  congratulate 
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thee,  venerable  brother,  and  commend  thee  again  and 
again  in  the  Lord,  for  having  shown  such  extraor- 
dinary zeal  in  a matter  threatening  so  great  danger 
to  Christianity,  and  for  having  denounced  this  dis- 
grace to  the  faith,  so  fraught  with  peril  to  souls,  to 
this  our  apostolic  chair.  ^ 

And,  though  it  appears  to  us  quite  unnecessary 
to  stimulate  the  ardent  zeal  with  which  thou  art 
already  inflamed  for  discovering  and  combating  the 
impious  machinations  of  innovators,  we  yet  deem  it 
consistent  with  our  vocation  to  exhort  thee  again  and 
again  to  make  the  most  strenuous  efforts  which  thy 
strength,  prudence,  and  authority  permit,  and  thus 
to  set  thyself  up  as  a bulwark  for  the  house  of 
Israel. 

To  this  end,  we  address  to  thee  these  letters,  not 
only  in  signal  testimony  of  those  thy  most  laudable 
endeavours,  but  also  to  spur  thee  on  to  increased 
pastoral  attention  and  activity.  For  it  is  of  especial 
importance  to  the  general  welfare  to  concur  with  all 
our  might  to  annihilate  the  schemes  devised  for  the 
destruction  of  our  most  holy  religion  by  its  enemies  : 
and,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  bishop,  after 
thine  excellent  example,  above  all  to  set  before  the 
eyes  of  the  faithful  the  malice  of  this  nefarious  plan, 
and  to  proclaim,  agreeably  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Church,  with  all  thy  erudition  and  wisdom,  that 
the  Bible  printed  by  heretics  belongs,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Index  (2  and  3)  to  the  class  of  for- 
bidden books ; and  that  experience  has  proved  that, 
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owing  to  the  temerity  of  men,  more  mischief  than 
benefit  arises  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  when  pub- 
lished in  the  vulgar  tongue  (Rule  4) ; and  this  is  the 
more  to  be  feared  in  the  extreme  depravity  of  the 
present  times,  when  our  holy  religion  is  everywhere 
assailed  by  art  and  violence,  and  the  most  terrible 
wounds  are  inflicted  on  the  Church.  We  must,  there- 
fore, adhere  to  the  salutary  decree  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index  (June  13,  1757),  that  versions  of 
the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  shall  not  be  permitted, 
unless  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Apostolic 
Chair,  or  are  accompanied  with  annotations  from  the 
holy  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

“ We  hope,  indeed,  that,  even  in  these  turbulent 
times,  the  Poles  will  exhibit  brilliant  proofs  of  at- 
tachment to  the  doctrines  of  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers  ; and  therefore  trust  to  thy  exertions,  and 
those  of  the  other  prelates  of  that  kingdom,  to  whom 
we  give  deserved  praise  for  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
faith,  confident  that  all  of  them  will  completely  justify 
the  good  opinion  which  we  have  conceived  of  them. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  thou  shouldst  send 
to  us,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  Bible  published  in  the 
Polish  language,  by  Jacobus  Wuick,  and  a late  edi- 
tion of  the  same,  which  he  has  put  forth,  with  the 
omission  of  the  annotations  extracted  from  the  holy 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  or  from  learned  Catholic 
writers ; and  that  thou  shouldst  acquaint  us  with 
thy  opinion  of  it : that  thus,  from  a careful  com- 
parison and  mature  consideration  of  the  matter, 
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it  may  be  discovered  what  errors  are  insidiously 
introduced,  and  that  we  may  pronounce  our  judg- 
ment in  the  matter,  for  the  preservation  of  the  true 
faith. 

‘‘  Continue  then,  venerable  brother,  to  pursue  the 
most  holy  course  upon  which  thou  hast  entered, 
namely,  to  fight  strenuously  the  battles  of  the  Lord 
in  the  sacred  Doctrine,  to  warn  the  people  confided 
to  thy  care  not  to  fall  into  the  snares  prepared  for 
their  eternal  perdition.  This  the  Church  expects  of 
thee  and  of  the  other  bishops  whom  this  our  epistle 
concerns : this  we  firmly  expect  of-  thee,  and,  in  this 
most  agreeable  hope,  we  feel  some  alleviation  of  the 
grief  occasioned  by  this  new  kind  of  tares  which  the 
enemy  is  sowing,  and,  with  hearty  prayers  for  ever- 
increasing  gifts  for  thyself  and  thy  co-bishops  over 
the  flock  of  the  Lord,  we  impart  to  thee  and  them 
our  apostolical  benediction.  Given  at  Rome,  at 
St.  Mary’s,  the  29th  of  June,  in  the  year  1816,  of 
our  pontificate  the  17th. 

‘‘  Pius,  P.  P.  VII.” 

The  successors  of  Pius  VII.  have  manifested  the 
same  hostility  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vernacular  language.  Leo  XII.  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  the  modern  translations  of  the  Bible, 
even  in  those  approved  by  episcopal  authorities,  con- 
tained not  the  gospel  of  Christ,  but  the  gospel  of  the 
Devil. 

As  to  Pius  VII.  himself,  it  is  admitted,  to  his 
honour,  that  there  were  very  few  Popes  personally 
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more  modest,  more  mild,  more  impresuining.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  his  domestic  habits,  he  was  unosten- 
tatious, that  he  did  not  enrich  his  nephews,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  expended  much  upon  the  arts ; in 
short,  that  he  was  in  every  respect  a virtuous  man, 
one  who  cannot  be  reproached  with  any  essential 
vice  or  defect.  But  the  personal  character  of  Pius 
only  serves  to  prove  that  the  maxims  and  the  preten- 
sions of  the  court  of  Rome  have  not  materially 
changed,  and  that  there  is  not  the  least  appearance 
that  they  can  change,  since  they  have  continued  the 
same  in  all  times,  and  even  during  the  pontificate  of 
one  of  the  best  Popes  that  ever  existed. 

It  is  not  the  sacred  writings  alone,  the  perusal  of 
which  the  court  of  Rome  has  dared  to  prohibit  to 
the  subjects  of  independent  sovereigns.  Who  would 
believe,  for  instance,  that  a Pope  could  have  stretched 
the  right  which  he  claims  to  forbid  the  reading  of 
certain  books,  so  far  as  to  oblige  a government  to 
alter  its  own  code  of  laws?  This  circumstance, 
nevertheless,  did  occur,  not  in  the  12th  or  the  13th 
century,  but  in  the  18th;  not  to  an  ordinary  prince, 
but  to  one  who  was  justly  esteemed  as  a wise  sove- 
reign and  an  able  politician.  Duke  Leopold,  of 
Lorraine,  father  of  the  emperor  Francis  L,  published 
in  1701  a thick  collection  of  his  ordinances,  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  justice,  the  forms  of  civil 
and  criminal  proceedings,  regulations  relative  to 
forests,  rivers,  &c.  By  a brief,  dated  September  22, 
1703,  Pope  Clement  XL  forbade  all  persons  to  read 
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this  code,  to  keep  it  in  their  possession,  to  make  use 
of  it,  and  to  follow  it,  upon  pain  of  excommunication. 
The  collection  comprised  more  than  1200  articles; 
the  Pope  did  not  state  which  of  these  he  disapproved, 
hut  merely  declared  that  the  said  ordinances  infringed 
the  ecclesiastical  immunities.  Long  negociations 
ensued.  The  Duke  at  length  submitted  to  have  a 
new  edition  prepared,  and  to  suppress  all  that  was 
displeasing  to  the  Pope.  Thus  it  is  not  only  the 
Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  that  you  are  hindered -from 
reading,  if  the  translation  and  the  notes  are  not 
approved  by  the  Church,  but  the  very  text  of  your 
own  laws  may  be  a forbidden  book,  and  this  pro- 
hibition must  involve  that  of  the  execution  of  the 
laws  themselves. 

The  doctrine  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  also  again  inculcated  more  boldly 
and  in  more  offensive  terms  than  for  a long  time 
before.  A state-paper  of  the  court  of  Rome,  in 
reply  to  the  Prussian  declaration  of  the  31st  of 
December,  1838,  contains  the  following  passage : 
“ It  is  not  the  princes  and  kings  of  the  earth,  but 
the  bishops,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  rule  the  Church  of  God.  The  Church,  moreover, 
has  by  divine  ordination  a supreme  master,  a common 
centre,  a universal  head,  who  guides  and  governs  it 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  authority.”  What  is  this  but 
insisting  that  the  Romish  is  the  exclusive  Church  of 
God? 

That  miracles  and  iniimmeiies  prevail  in  the  Romish 
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Church  to  nearly  as  great  an  extent  as  in  the  darkest 
ages  must  be  obvious  to  the  attentive  observer  of 
passing  events,  as  recorded  in  the  public  journals. 
Every  one  must  recollect  the  miraculous  cures  alleged 
to  have  been  wrought  on  patients,  even  in  distant 
countries,  by  the  astounding  efficacy  of  the  prayers 
of  prince  Hohenlohe,  till  the  spring  of  those  healing 
influences  became  exhausted. 

A French  abbe  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  exist- 
ence of  a nun  at  Diilmen,  in  Westphalia,  who  was  a 
female  copy  of  the  Saviour  in  all  the  wounds  inflicted 
at  the  crucifixion.^  Thousands  went  on  pilgrimage 
to  her.  Clemens  Brentano,  a well  known  German 
writer,  lived  many  years  in  her  neighbourhood,  and 
at  her  death  wreathed  a myrtle  chaplet  around  the 
bleeding  brow  of  the  Spouse  of  God ; and  fanatic 
Netherlanders  stole  her  body  from  the  grave.  A 
similar  wonder  was  exhibited  in  the  person  of  a 
female  in  Tyrol ; and  mention  has  lately  been  made 
of  a third  copy,  exhibited  in  Maria  Francesca,  the 
nun  of  the  five  wounds,  who  died  in  1814,  in  a con- 
vent at  Naples.  Her  beatification  took  place  with 
due  solemnity  at  St.  Peter’s,  in  Rome,  on  the  12th  of 
November,  1843.  The  preparations  for  the  ceremony 

* This  is  no  new  device  of  Catholic  imposture  to  gull  ignorance  and 
superstitious  credulity.  A remarkable  instance  of  the  kind,  practised 
in  the  person  of  a Dominican  monk,  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  related  by  several  foreign 
writers,  by  bishop  Burnet,  in  his  Travels,  and,  recently,  by  W.  Howitt, 
in  hisTlistory  of  Priestcraft,  3rd  edit.  135-138. 
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are  said  to  have  cost  100,000  Roman  crowns,  (about 
j620,000)  independently  of  the  portraits  of  the  new 
saint,  which  it  is  customary  to  present  to  the  car- 
dinals and  to  the  principal  churches  and  convents. 

An  extremely  lucrative  trade  was  for  some  time 
carried  on  with  a small  copper  medal,  made  agree- 
ably to  the  instructions  given  by  the  Mother  of  God 
to  a nun  in  a dream,  and  which,  consecrated  by 
archbishops,  recommended  by  bishops,  was  resorted 
to  in  almost  all  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  as 
a universal  remedy  for  all  diseases  both  of  soul  and 
body.  Countess  Stolberg  established  a manufactory 
of  these  miracle-working  farthings,  and  published  a 
circumstantial  history  of  their  origin.  In  1840,  a 
similar  traffic  was  carried  on  with  engravings,  which, 
by  mere  contact  with  the  corpse  of  de  Quelen,  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  became  impregnated  with  wonder- 
working properties. 

Instances  of  impostures  of  this  nature  might  be 
multiplied  to  infinity,  but  I shall  merely  claim  the 
reader’s  attention  while  I add  to  the  above  an 
account  of  a piece  of  mummery  practised  at  a Ca- 
tholic monastery  in  our  own  country,  at  this  day, 
which  is  too  amusing  to  be  omitted.  It  is  taken 
from  the  last  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lough- 
borough and  Ashby  Protestant  Tract  Society,  inserted 
in  a provincial  paper.^ 

‘‘  Your  Committee  will  now  pass  to  the  measures 
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of  the  Romanists  in  your  own  neighbourhood,  the 
most  novel  of  which  is  the  institution  in  Gracedieu 
and  Whitwick  of  a Guild,  called  the  ‘ Confraternity 
of  the  Liimig  Rosary  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,’ 
which  has  been  instituted  professedly  for  the  con- 
version of  England  to  the  Romish  faith.  A Manual, 
for  the  use  of  the  brethren  and  sisters,  has  been  lately 
published,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  present 
Superior  of  the  Monastery  in  Charnwood  Forest  was 
the  first  to  propagate  in  England  this  superstition, 
now  first  imported  from  France,  where  it  originated,  in 
the  fertile  imagination  of  the  priest  of  a church  at 
Lyons,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
a Becket.  In  the  year  1832,  the  present  Pope  sanc- 
tioned this  novelty,  and,  in  an  apostolic  brief,  granted 
an  unsparing  list  of  indulgences  to  ‘ all  the  faithful 
in  Christ  of  both  sexes,  who  shall  be  inscribed  in  the 
guild,’  and  shall  perform  certain  conditions,  the  most 
pithy  of  which  are,  that  they  shall  pray  ‘for  the 
exaltation  of  our  holy  mother  the  Catholic  Church, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  chief  Bishop,  and  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy  and  schism.’ 

“ Before  it  is  explained  what  is  meant  by  a Living 
Rosary,  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  in  the  words 
of  the  late  Bishop  Challoner,  in  his  well  known 
Treatise,  called  ‘ The  Garden  of  the  Soul,’  that  the 
devotion  called  the  Rosary  consists  of  fifteen  Pater- 
nosters and  150  Ave  Marias,’ — a plain  confession 
that  a person  who  uses  a Rosary  offers  ten  prayers  to 
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the  creature  for  each  prayer  that  he  offers  to  the 
Creator.  These  165  prayers  are  somehow  connected 
with  15  mysteries,  joyful,  sorrowful,  and  glorious,  for 
each  of  which  a lengthened  meditation  is  provided  in 
the  manual.  It  seems  that  the  labour  of  repeating, 
day  by  day,  one  prayer  ten  times,  and  another  150 
times,  and  of  meditating  at  due  length  on  each  of 
the  15  mysteries,  holding  at  the  same  time  in  their 
hands  ‘ a little  chaplet  of  beads,  and  marking  each 
prayer  by  touching  a bead,  and  then  going  on  to  the 
next,  and  so  on,  till  they  have  recited  all,  and  so 
touched  each  bead  in  the  chaplet,’  has  been  found  by 
some  sluggish  souls  a wearisome  task,  notwithstanding 
the  excitement  of  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
To  lighten  this  drudgery,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
subdivision  of  labour,  to  execute  the  work  more 
efficiently,  this  French  scheme  has  been  contrived, 
called  a Living  Rosary,  which  means  a confraternity 
divided  into  companies,  each  consisting  of  15  indi- 
viduals, every  one  of  whom  is  enabled  ‘ to  draw  into 
his  inmost  soul  the  celestial  fragrance  of  each  leaf 
of  this  mystical  rose,’  though  he  himself  repeats  only 
one  Paternoster  and  ten  Ave-Marias,  and  reflects  on 
one  only  of  the  mysteries.  In  order  to  ascertain 
which  portion  belongs  to  each  individual,  ‘ they  as- 
semble every  month  in  their  parish  church,’  [such,  it 
seems,  is  the  name  by  which  Popish  Chapels  in  Eng- 
land are  henceforth  to  be  known,]  ‘ for  the  purpose  of 
each  individual  receiving  his  proper  ticket,  for  which 
he  draws  lots  with  the  other  members  of  his  com- 
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pany  ! ! !’  There  is,  however,  an  obvious  objection 
to  this  system  of  the  vicarious  Rosary.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  some  one  of  the  15  associates  may 
neglect  his  share  of  the  task,  in  which  case,  the  stated 
number  of  repetitions  being  incomplete,  the  charm 
will,  of  course,  be  broken  and  all  the  labour  lost; 
and  this,  too,  in  most  cases,  without  any  of  the  14 
more  regular  brethren  being  aware,  for  years  perhaps, 
of  the  default  of  their  negligent  partner,  who  (even 
if  willing  to  offer  a remedy)  may  be  in  such  adverse 
circumstances,  as  not  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  the  indolent  Dublin  Priest,  who, 
having  forg'otten,  year  after  year,  to  say  a long  series 
of  masses,  for  which  he  had  been  duly  prepaid,  had  the 
honesty  on  his  death-bed,  in  the  year  1838,  to  leave 
a legacy  of  300/.  to  a brother  priest,  on  condition  of 
his  supplying  the  deficiences,  at  the  rate  of  half-a- 
crowm  for  each  mass.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this 
objection  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  patrons  of  the 
Living  Rosary  in  Leicestershire,  for  the  brethren  and 
sisters  are  not  only  allowed  to  perform  this  task  at 
chapel,  while  the  prayers  are  being  read  (with  which, 
of  course,  they  have  no  concern,  as  being  in  Latin), 
but  they  are  expressly  reminded  that  ‘ the  Rosary  is 
a most  proper  devotion  for  simple  Christians  to  use 
during  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass.’  ” 

At  the  meeting  before  which  the  Report  containing 
these  curious  particulars  was  read,  the  Rev.  W. 
Ackworth  mentioned  a curious  instance  of  the  blas- 
phemous honours  paid  by  Papists  at  this  day  to  the 
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Virgin  Mary  : this  was  the  Lord’s  Prayer  addressed 
to  her  by  the  mere  change  of  the  word  father  into 
mother  ; and  this  prayer,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary documents  he  had  ever  seen,  had,  he  said, 
recently  been  extensively  circulated  in  Belgium. 

The  same  reverend  gentleman  related  another  cir- 
cumstance not  quite  so  abhorrent  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  Protestants.  When  dining  at  Rome  with 
the  Prussian  minister  now  resident  in  London,  and 
conversing  on  the  deplorable  ignorance  prevailing  at 
Rome  and  in  the  papal  States  in  general,  the  minis- 
ter’s lady  produced  a paper,  with  which  she  pre- 
sented him,  saying,  ‘‘  If  ever  you  go  back  to  Eng- 
land, carry  with  you  that  document,  and  show  it  to 
your  friends,  in  order  that  they  may  know  the  dark- 
ness existing  in  Popish  countries.”  It  was  in  Italian, 
of  which  he  gave  his  hearers  a literal  translation  : — 
“ This  is  said  to  be  the  measure  of  the  foot  of  the 
blessed  Mother  of  God,  taken  from  her  own  shoe, 
that  is  kept  with  the  greatest  devotion  in  a monastery 
in  Spain  ; and  two  Popes  had  granted  that,  whoso- 
ever should  kiss  that  piece  of  paper,  and  say  de- 
voutly 300  Ave  Marias,  should  be  entitled  to  300 
years’  indulgence  ; and,  for  the  greater  glory  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  not  only  should  that  indulgence 
be  granted  to  those  who  procured  and  kissed  that 
paper,  but  whoever  made  a fac-simile  of  it  should  be 
entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.” 

The  practice  of  praying  to  the  Virgin  has,  indeed, 
constantly  led  not  only  to  the  most  egregious  ab- 
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surdities,  but  to  the  grossest  blasphemies ; as  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  Horne  has  demonstrated  in  his  convincing 
treatise,  entitled  “ Mariolatrj.”  He  has  shown  that 
she  is  addressed  in  esteemed  works  of  Romish  devo- 
tion as  though  she  possessed  majesty  co-eternal  with 
God  the  Father,  and  parental  authority  over  God  the 
Son  ; as  though  she  were  the  entrance  to  eternal  life, 
the  purger  of  sins,  the  heavenly  inspirer  of  good 
counsels,  a more  powerful  intercessor  than  Jesus 
Christ  himself.  Nay,  the  present  Pope,  in  1832, 
designated  her  as  “ our  greatest  hope,  yea,  the  entire 
ground  of  our  hope and  the  Papal  Vicar  General, 
in  1840,  declared  her  to  be  the  co-redeemer  of  the 
world.” 

From  all  the  facts  which  I have  collected  in  this 
work,  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  other  conclusions 
respecting  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the  Romish 
Church,  professed  and  inculcated  for  ages,  and  main- 
tained to  the  present  day,  than  are  well  silmmed  up 
by  a Catholic  writer  in  the  following  exposition.  I 
love  to  quote  Catholics,  either  wheq  their  own 
words  seal  their  condemnation,  or  the  testimony 
of  their  co-religionists  serves  to  confirm  my  argu- 
ments. 

‘‘  The  Pope  is  an  absolute  and  universal  monarch. 
His  authority  is  direct  over  spirituals,  indirect  over 
temporals  ; thus  every  thing  must  be  subject  to  him. 
He  has  disposed  of  principalities,  kingdoms,  coun- 
tries known  and  unknown  ; he  has  given  and  taken 
them  away  at  pleasure : history  exhibits  to  us  a 
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great  number  of  temporal  sovereigns  excommuni- 
cated, punished,  or  deposed  by  him.  Infallible,  supe- 
rior to  councils,  Pajpa  Deus,  qui  'potest  omnia,  extra 
JUS,  supra  jus,  contra  jus,  he  is  not  bound  by  any  law 
nor  even  by  the  canons  of  the  Church ; he  dispenses 
with  their  observance,  releases  persons  from  their 
promises,  even  sworn,  whether  of  allegiance  or  others, 
according  to  circumstances.  He  is  the  universal 
bishop ; other  bishops  only  hold  their  authority  from 
him  ; they  must  be  nominated,  or  at  least  confirmed 
and  instituted  by  him  exclusively,  and  their  autho- 
rity may  be  restricted  and  modified  by  the  Pope, 
according  to  his  pleasure.  Recourse  must  be  had  to 
him  for  a great  number  of  dispensations,  absolutions, 
judicial  appeals,  permissions,  &:c.  He  exercises  juris- 
diction throughout  all  Christendom,  by  rescripts,  bulls, 
or  briefs,  and  also  by  means  of  nuncios,  legates,  or 
other  envoys.  He  is  master  of  all  benefices  and  of 
all  ecclesiastical  property.  As  well  this  property  as 
the  persons  of  ecclesiastics  are  exempt  from  lay  juris- 
diction, and  also  from  public  imposts  and  services. 
The  laity  themselves  are  amenable  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribunals  in  many  cases,  either  of  a civil  or 
criminal  nature.  Public  instruction  and  education, 
the  hospitals  and  all  other  charitable  and  beneficent 
institutions,  must  be  dependent  on  the  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

“No  person  can  set  limits  to  religious  foundations, 
or  to  acquisitions  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  The 
monks  or  other  members  of  religious  orders,  the 
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Jesuits  in  particular,  depend  solely  on  their  superiors 
and  on  the  Pope.  The  secular  power  cannot,  of  its 
own  authority,  suppress  any  convent,  monastery,  or 
other  similar  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

It  is  a duty,  as  far  as  times  and  circumstances 
permit,  to  persecute  heretics,  and  to  exterminate 
them,  if  possible.  ‘ Promises  made  to  them  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  kept,  if  they  are  contrary  to 
the  interest  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Respectful  sub- 
mission and  obedience  must  be  paid  to  decrees  or 
decisions  that  come  from  Rome  ; the  secular  autho- 
rity has  no  right  to  inspect  or  to  modify  them. 

‘‘  People  must  not  read  any  books  but  such  as  the 
Pope  permits;  they  must  not  work  or  attend  to 
their  temporal  affairs  on  any  other  days  but  those 
which  the  Pope  does  not  except ; they  must  eat  on 
certain  days  only  what  the  Church  permits,  and  only 
at  prescribed  hours,  and  not  take  interest  for  money 
unless  in  the  cases  and  manner  which  the  Church 
allows.  They  may  marry  only  such  as  the  Church 
permits,  and  with  the  form  directed  by  it.  They 
must  not  speak  or  have  any  thing  to  do  with  here- 
tics and  excommunicated  persons  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  Church  or  the  Pope.  They  must 
believe  not  only  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  but  likewise  many  others  approved  by 
the  Pope. 

No  limits  must  be  put  to  new  missions,  frater- 
nities, devotions ; to  indulgences,  old  and  new ; to 
the  sale  or  distribution  of  scapularies,  girdles,  rosaries, 
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miraculous  images;  to  collections,  to  alms,  and  to 
other  payments  in  money  for  masses  or  other  reli- 
gious objects. 

This  picture  of  Popery,”  proceeds  the  count  dal 
Pozzo,  ‘‘  may  appear  somewhat  overcharged,  because 
all  its  features  are  here  brought  together  and  exhi- 
bited without  disguise.  It  is  nevertheless  conform- 
able with  history,  and  differs  very  little  from  its 
present  aspect,  or  at  least  that  which  it  very  recently 
wore.  In  every  country  where  Catholicism  prevails, 
such  is  the  aspect  which  it  gradually  assumes  if  left 
to  itself ; that  is  to  say,  if  the  civil  authority  imposes 
little  or  no  restriction  upon  it : for  the  centre  and 
the  superior  direction  are  abroad  ; and,  besides,  the 
action  of  this  system  is  more  universal  and  much 
more  strongly  organized  than  is  imagined.  The  sys- 
tem adopted  in  Austria  cannot  be  upheld  without 
labour,  strict  supervision,  and  the  constant  action  of 
the  civil  power.  Relax  that  action  ever  so  little, 
and  Catholicism  degenerates  into  the  hideous  mon- 
ster delineated  above.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a 
wholesome  system  is  once  introduced,  still  less  that 
it  is  admitted  by  words  either  in  the  whole  or  in 
part ; there  is  always  risk,  always  an  impulsion 
towards  the  vicious  system,  if  the  action  of  the  civil 
power  ceases,  becomes  languid,  or  suffers  itself  to  be 
overpowered. 

A universal  and  invariable  maxim  of  the  Romish 
Church  proclaims  that  of  all  men,  in  whatever  country 
they  may  be  born,  in  whatever  faith  they  may  be  bred, 
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the  Catholics  alone  are  agreeable  to  God ; they  alone 
shall  escape  eternal  damnation,  they  alone  shall  enjoy 
future  happiness.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  to  what 
consequences  such  a principle  may  lead  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life.  Great  Christian  charity,  I am  aware, 
mitigates  these  consequences : but,  compared  with  the 
mass  of  mankind,  how  few  possess  that  virtue  ! Can 
you  feel  much  esteem,  much  confidence,  much  affec- 
tion, for  men  whom  you  consider  as  in  an  habitual 
state  of  enmity  with  God  and  reprobation?  The 
two  most  natural  and  most  favourable  sentiments 
which  a zealous  Catholic  can  harbour,  under  such 
circumstances,  are  pity  and  a wish  for  their  con- 
version. 

“ The  Protestants  attribute  the  massacres  which 
many  of  their  brethren  suffered  in  different  countries 
to  this  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation ; which,  they 
say,  increases  on  the  one  hand  and  exalts  the  spiri- 
tual power  of  the  priests,  who  consider  themselves  as 
the  sole  dispensers  of  that  same  eternal  salvation,  and 
extinguishes,  on  the  other,  every  spark  of  reciprocal 
benevolence,  kindness,  and  affection  in  the  bosoms  of 
ignorant  Catholics.  There  is  but  too  much  truth  in 
these  complaints  of  the  Protestants.  Still  I do  not 
say  that  the  Catholics  must  be  compelled  to  renounce 
this  doctrine ; but  I say,  and  I maintain,  that  the  reli- 
gion by  which  this  doctrine  is  taught  and  strenuously 
inculcated  requires  to  be  watched,  directed,  repressed, 
more  than  any  other  religion,  which  does  not 
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live  in  the  same  state  of  hostility  towards  other 
creeds.” 

One  conclusion  from  all  the  preceding  facts  and 
arguments,  which  must  irresistibly  force  itself  upon 
every  reflecting  mind,  is  that  the  God  of  the  Protes- 
tants is  a being  essentially  differing  in  nature  and 
attributes  from  the  God  of  the  Papists.  The  one,  a 
God  of  universal  beneficence,  without  whose  permis- 
sion not  even  a sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground,  who 
maketh  his  sun  to  shine  alike  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust,  who  willeth  not  the  death  of  the  sinner, 
but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his  ways  and  live ; 
commands  his  worshippers  to  love  one  another,  to 
love  their  neighbour  as  themselves,  to  love  their  very 
enemies,  to  do  good  to  those  that  hate  and  persecute 
them.  The  other,  who  even  proscribes  that  book 
from  which  such  precepts  are  to  be  learned,  com- 
niands  his  votaries  to  hate  with  all  their  hearts  such 
of  their  fellow-men  whose  conscience  forbids  them  to 
believe  tales  and  to  perform  ceremonies  abhorrent  to 
reason  : they  are  not  only  to  hate  these  heretics, 
wretches  predestined  to  everlasting  damnation,  but, 
whenever  they  have  the  power,  to  persecute  them,  to 
rob  them  of  all  they  possess,  to  torture,  to  slaughter, 
and  to  exterminate  them  with  fire  and  sword,  for  the 
service  and  the  honour  of  God.  The  worshippers  of 
both  these  Gods  call  themselves  Christians  ! If  the 
one  class  of  professors  are  such,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  others  can  be  Christians  too. 
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The  God  of  the  Papists  is,  in  fact,  the  Pope — a 
truth  as  easy  of  demonstration  as  the  simplest  pro- 
position in  Euclid.  Thus, 

All  men  are  fallible ; 

The  Pope  is  not  fallible : 

Ergo,  The  Pope  is  not  man. 

Again — God  alone  is  infallible ; 

The  Pope  is  infallible ; 

Ergo,  The  Pope  is  God. 

Q.  E.  D. 

Who  can  marvel  at  the  frightful  consequences 
A\hich  have  for  ages  resulted,  and  are  to  this  day  re- 
sulting, from  so  monstrous  a creed ! — consequences 
which  have  drenched  Europe,  I may  say  the  world, 
with  tears  and  blood ; and  which,  through  the  weak- 
ness of  Catholic  and  the  supineness  of  Protestant 
governments,  may  do  so  again.  Heaven  grant  that 
the  writer  may  not  live  to  see  that  day ! 


THE  END. 


FREDERICK  SHOBERL,  JUNIOR, 
PRINTER  TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT, 
51,  RUPERT  STREET,  HAVMARKET,  LONDON. 
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